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1. 

TASTE is a subject upon which it might 
naturally be supposed that all mankind . 
would agree ; since all know instinctively what 
pleases, and wJbat displeases them ; and, as the 
organs of feeling and perception appear to be 
the same in the whole species, and only differing 
in degrees of sensibility, it should naturally 
follow that all would be pleased or displeased 
more or kss, according to those different de- 
grees of sensibility, with the same objects. 

2. This is, however, so far from being the 
case, that there is scarcely any subject, upon 
which men differ more than concerning the ob- 
jects of their pleasures and amusements : and 
this difference subsists, not only among indivi- 
duals, but among ages and nations; almost every 
generation accusing that which immediately 
preceded it, of bad taste in building, furniture, 
and dress ; and almost every nation having its 
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own peculiar modes and ideas of excellence in 
these matters, to which it pertinaciously ad- 
heres, until one particular people has acquired 
such an ascendancy in power and reputation, 
as to set what is called ihe fashion^ when this 
fashion is universally and indiscriminately 
adopted upon the blind principle of imitation, 
and without any consideration of the dif- 
ferences of climate, constitution, or habits of 
life; and every one, who presumes to de- 
viate from it, is thought an odd mortal — a 
huinQurist void of all just feeling, taste, of 
degance. This fashion continues in the full 
exercise of its tyranny for a few years or 
months; when another, pqrhaps still more 
whimsical and unmeaning, starts into being 
and deposes it : all are then instantly asto- 
nished that they could ever have been pleased, 
^ven for a mopaent, wi^b any thipg- so taste- 
less, barbarous, and absurd. The revolutions 
in dress only, not to mention those iti buildings 
furnishing, gardening, &c. which have taken 
place within the last two centuries, afford ample 
illMStration ; and it is not the least extraor- 
dinary circumstance in these revolutions, tliat 
they have been the most violent, sudden, and 
extravagant in the personal decoration^ of that 
part of the species ; which, having most natural, 
haci least need of artificial charms; which i$ 
always most decorated when least adprnied ; 
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and which, as it addresses its attractions to the 
primordial sentiments and innate affections of 
man, would, it might reasonably be supposed, 
never have attempted to increase them by dis*- 
tortion and disguise. Yet art has been wea«» 
ried, and nature ransacked ; tortures have been 
endured, and health sacrificed; and all to 
enable this lovely part of the creation to ap- 
pear in shapes as remote as possible from that 
in which all its native loveliness consists. 
Only a few years ago, a beauty equipped for 
conquest was a heterogeneous combination of 
incoherent forms, which nature could never 
have united in one animal, nor art blended in 
one composition : it consisted of a head, dis<- 
guised so as to resemble that of no living 
creature, placed upon an inverted cone, the 
point of which rested upon the centre of the 
curve of a semieliptic base, more than three 
times the diameter of its own. Yet, if high* 
dressed heads, tight-laced stays, and wide 
hoops, had not been thought really ornamental, 
how came they to be worn by all who could 
afford themr^ Let no one imagine that he 
solves the question by saying, that there have 
been errors in taste, as there have been in reli- 
gion and philosophy : for the cases are totally 
different ; religion and philosophy being mat- 
ters of belief, reason, and opinion ; but taste 
being a matter of feeling, so that whatever was 
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•really and considerately thought to be orna* 
mental must have been previously yjj/if to be 
so : and though opinions may, by argument or 
demonstration, be proved to be wrong, how 
shall an individual pretend to prove the feelings 
of a whole age or nation wrong, when the only 
just criterion which he can apply to ascertain 
the rectitude of his own, is their congruity with 
those of the generality of his species ? 

3. fe there then no real and permanent prin- 
ciple of beauty ? No certain or definable com- . 
binations of forms, lines, or colours, that are in 
themselves gratifying to the mind, or pleasing 
to the organs of sensation ? Or are we, in this 
respect, merely creatures of habit and imi- 
tation ; directed by every accidental impulse, 
and swayed by every fluctuation of caprice or 
fancy ? It will be said perhaps, in reply, that 
we must not found universal scepticism in oc- 
casional deviations, or temporary irregularities : 
for^ though absurd and extravagant fashions 
have, at intervals, prevailed in all ages, and, in 
later times, succeeded each other with little 
interruption ; yet there are certain standards 
of excellence, which every generation of ci- 
vilized man, subsequent to their first produc- 
tion, has uniformly recognized in theory, how 
variously soever they have departed from them 
in practice. Such are the precious remains of 
Grecian sculpture ; which afford standards of 
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resJ beauty, grace, and elegance in the human 
form, and the modes of adorning it, the truth 
and . perfection of which have never been ques- 
tioned, although divers other modes of produc* 
ing and exhibiting those qualities have since 
prevailed in different ages and countries. The 
superiority, however, of these pure apd fault- 
less models has been invariably recognized by 
all ; so that the vicious extravagancies and cor- 
ruptions, which temporary and local fashions 
introduced and maintained, werq tacitly and 
indirectly condemned even by those who most 
obstinately persevered in practising and encou- 
raging them. 

4. But is it certain that this condemnation 
wias sincere ? and are not men's real feelings 
and inclinations to be judged of more by their 
practice than their professions ? Established 
authority, both in literature and art, is so im- 
posing, that few men have courage openly to 
revolt • against it, and renounce uU allegiance; 
though they may tacitly secede from its con- 
troul, and let their own taste and inclination 
govern them entirely in. their practice : and 
that, too, by the force of habit, in a manner, 
and to a degree imperceptible to themselves. 
"When we find every florid and affected rheto- 
rician, who has successively contributed to the 
corruption of Greek, Latin, and English elo- 
quence, applauding, in quaint phraseology and 
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epigrammatic point, the simple purity of Xe« 
nopbon, Caesar, and Swift; and condemning 
in ottiers the very style which he employs, we 
can scarcely believe that he knew, at the time 
of writing, how widely the taste, which he had 
acquired by habit, differed from the judgment 
which he exercised under the influence of au« 
thority. Both Michel Angelo and Bernini 
were enthusiastic in their admiration, or at 
least in their applauses, of the Grecian style 
of sculpture; but nevertheless Michel Angelo 
and Bernini were, in opposite ways, the great 
corruptors of this pure style ; the one having 
expanded it into the monstrous and extrava* 
gant, and the other sunk it into effeminacy and 
affectation. The late Sir Joshua Reynolds 
expressed, throughout his life, the most un- 
qualified admiration for the works of Michel 
Angelo ; while both in his writings and con* 
versation he affected to undervalue those of 
Rembrandt, though he never attempted to 
imitate the former, but formed his own style 
of colouring and execution entirely from the 
latter ; for whose merits he had the justest feel- 
ing, while he had none at all for those of the 
other, as his own collection abundantly proved; 
for the pictures which it contained of the Dutch 
master were all genuine and good, while those 
attributed to the Florentine were spurious and 
below criticism. His feeling was just, though 
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his judgment wa^ wrong; and so far he was 
the reverse of Michel Angelo and Bernini, 
whose judgment was true while their feelings 
were false. As the vices, however, of both 
these celebrated artists were more enthtisi- 
astically admired, in their respective ages, than 
ever the merits of either Rembrandt or Rey- 
nolds were, it may reasonably l>e doubted whe- 
ther they (iictated to, or complied with, the 
taste of their contemporaries: either suppo- 
sition equally favours the sceptical side of the 
question concerning any real and permanent 
principles of taste. 

5. In judging, however, of the works of Na- 
ture, it must be owned that there appears to 
have been less inconstat^cy ; the beauties of 
particular kinds of trees, plants, flowers, and 
animals, having, I believe, been universally re- 
cognized in all ages and all countries: but, 
over these, it must be remembered that the 
power of n^an is more limited, nor can he in- 
dulge those partial and extravagant caprices of 
his ta5te, which he has so abundantly displayed 
in the productions of his own art and labour. 
As far, however, as he has been able, he has 
done it most profusely. At one time he crops 
the tail and ears of his dogs and horses \ and, 
at another, forces them to grow in forms and 
dire<^tions, which nature never intended r hi» 
trees and shrubs are planted in fantastic lines, 
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or shorn into the shapes of animals or imple-' 
ments ; and all for the sake of beauty. Hap- 
pily for the poor animals, it has never appeared 
possible to sheer oi: twist them into the shapes 
of plants, or it would, without doubt, have 
been attempted ; and we should have been as 
much delighted at seeing a stag terminating ia 
a yew tree, as ever we were at seeing a yew 
tree terminating in a stag. These metamor- 
phoses of plants are not now, indeed, in 
fashion : but it is merely fashion that has ex- 
ploded them ; and as both fashions have had 
their respectii^e admirers, not only among the 
vulgar, but among the most discerning and 
enlightened of mankind *f it may reasonably be 
doubted, whether either of them be at all con- 
sonant to the real principles of beauty, if auy 
such there be. That however must be jthe sub* 
ject of inquiry. 

* Quid enimillo quincunce speciosius est, qui in quam* 

cunque partem spectaveris^ rectus est. Quinctil. lib. viii. 

• • • « 

C. 111. 

See also Montesquieu, Fragm. sur le Gout. Addison, 
Spectator, No. 414 ; where he states, as a general posi- 
tion, that, ^' though there are several wild scenes, that 
are more delightful than any artificial shows, yet we find 
the works of Nature still more pleasant, tlie more they 
resemble those of art," which he endeavours to account 
for philosophically. His natural feelings, however, soon 
rise up against his acquired opinions ; and, towards the 
' close of the same paper, he adds, << I do not know whe-^, 
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6. The word Beauty is a general term of 
approbation, of the most vague and extensive 
meaning, applied injdiscriminately to almost 
every thing that is pleasing, either to the sense, 
the imagination, or the understanding ; what- 
ever the nature of it be, whether a material 
substance, a moral excellence, or an intellectual 
theorem* We do not, indeed, so often speak 
of beautiful smells, or flavours, as of beautiful 
forms, colours, and sounds; but, nevertheless, 
we apply the epithet to a problem, a syllogism, 
or a period, as familiarly, and (as far as we can 
judge from authority) as correctly as to a rose, 
a landscape, or a woman. We speak also, 
andj I believe, with equal propriety, not only 
of the beauties of symmetry and arrangement, 
but of those of virtue, charity, holiness, &c. 
The illustrious author, indeed, of the Inquiry 
into the Sublime and Beautiful^ chooses to 
consider such expressions as improper, and to 
confine beauty to the sensible qualities of 

ther I am singular in my opinion ; but, for my own part, 
I would rather look upon a tree in all its luxuriancy and 
diffusion of bougbs and branches, than when it is thus cut 
and trimmed into a mathematical iigure ; and cannot but 
fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more de- 
lightful than all the little labyrinths of the most finished 
parterre." 

This was bold scepticism for so cautious a writer in 
that age. 
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things *. But, as an ancient grammarian ob- 
served, even Ctesar, though he could command 
the lives and fortunes of men, could not com- 
mand words, nor alter^ in a single instance, the 
customary idiom of speech; and in this instance 
customary idiom has established these expres** 
sions, not only in the English, but in all the other 
polished languages of Europe, both ancient 
and modern ; x»Xoc in the Greek, pulcher in 
the Latin, bello in the Italian, and beau in the 
French, being constantly applied to moral and 
intellectual, as well as to physical or material 
qualities f,* It is in vain, therefore, for indi- 
viduals, to dispute about their propriety or im- 
propriety ; for, after all, the ultimate criterion 
must be common use— 
Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi, 

and from which he, who chooses to depart, only 
makes his meaning less intelligible. 

* Part 111. f. i, and ix. 

t This application of the word ««Xof has given being to 
a saint of signal celebrit}' in Sicily, and son^e parts of the 
south of Italy, called St. Calogero, the general patron of 
all medicinal baths, salubrious springs, excavated rocks, 
&c. and much distinguished for his miraculous cures of 
all chronical diseases. 

KptXo? yt^uiy corrupted in the later times of the Byzan- 
tine empire to xcLXnyi^u signified a monk or hermit ; and 
it is in places inhabited or frequented by such persons, 
that we find the relics, or hear of the miracles of St. 
Calogero, 
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^7. It may be said, perhaps, that the epithet 
is used in a plain sense, when applied to objects 
of sensation ; and in a figurative one, when 
applied to objects of intellect: but no such 
distinction exists in fact ; for, when applied to 
objects of sight or hearing, it is, in most in* 
stances, applied to qualities purely iniellectual; 
such as composition, proportion, expression, 
fitness, &c. which perpetually distinguish the 
beautiful from the ugly in the same species ; 
though often totally changed when applied to 
another species, and sometimes, when applied 
to a different class in the same species; of 
both which instances will be given in the sequeL 
It is true that all epithets, employed to distin- 
guish qualities perceivable only by intellect 
were originally applied to objects of sense : for 
as such objects are the primary subjects ot 
thought and observation, the primary words in 
all languages belong to them ; and are there- 
fore applied transitively^ though not always 
jiguratwely^ to objects of intellect or imagi- 
nation. That expression only is properly figu- 
rative which employs the image or idea of one 
thing to illustrate another : but when we speak 
of the beauty of virtue^ we mean the pleasing 
result of well-balanced and duly proportioned 
affections ; and when we speak of the beauty , 
of the human form^ we mean the pleasing re- 
sult of well-balanced and duly proportioned 
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limbs and features. In. both instances the 
word is equally applied to the results of pro- 
portion, without reference to any other image; 
and though, in the one, tlie general subject be 
mental, and in the otlier corporeal, the parti- 
cular object, in both, is an abstract idea, and 
consequently, purely intellectual ; nor is the 
expression more figurative in the one than in 
the other *. If we speaks indeed, of any indi- 
vidual human form, the idea is not abstract ; 
but then it is complex : and of the ideas that 
compose it, those of colour only are imme- 
diately derived from the sense of sight ; the 
others being entirely the results of mental ope- 
ration, employing the evidence of other senses ; 
as has been abundantly shewn by Locke, Reid, 
and other metaphysical writers; and as will 
be further explained in the course of this in- 
quiry, 

8. I admit, however, that the word Beauty 
entirely changes its meaning with every com- 
plete or generic change of it? application : that 
is, accordingly as it is applied to objects of the 



^ft?/A«To?. Gregor. Nyssen. orat. de anima. 

KaXAo; ir» to tr tii o-wr^g^fi rut /xsAwr ivcc^fAorot, nra>^«o-«r 

mvrcj ryiv x^^ty 'X^''* S^'SU. Cses. m xliv. 

KoA^o^ ^^v^fii TO xctr agiTiiy avfjufjuT^op. Id. in Isai, c. v,- 
KoXof KuyaBoq — ti^««? o-wow^a*©?, «T» y*§ tw? agiT»j5 to xaA«» 

Mm aya^ov Aiyvo'iy. Aristot. i^u. /«»• lib. ii, c, ix. 
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senses^ the imagination, or the understanding ; 
for, though these faculties are so mixed and 
compounded in their operations, in the com- 
plicated mind of civilized man, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to discriminate them accurately ; 
yet the pleasures of each, though mixed in their 
effects, arc utterly distinct in their causes. 

9. Perfect beauty, indeed, taking />er/ec^ in 
its most strict, and beauty in its most compre- 
hensive signification, ought to be equally pleas- 
ing to all ; but of this instances are scarcely to 
be found : for, as to taking them, or, indeed, 
any examples for illustration, from the other 
sex of our own species, it is extremely falla- 
cious; as there can be little doubt that all 
male animals think the females of their own 
species the most beautiful productions of Na- 
ture. At least, we know this to be the case 
among the different varieties of men, whose 
respective ideas of the beauty of their females 
are as widely diflferent as those of man, and 
any other animal, can be. The sable Africans 
view with pity and contempt the marked de- 
formity of the Europeans ; whose mouths are 
compressed, their noses pinched, their cheeks 
shrunk, their hair rendered lank and flimsy, 
their bodies lengthened and emaciated, and 
their skins unnaturally bleached by shade and 
seclusion, and the baneful, influence of a cold 
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humid climate*. Were they to draw an image 
of female perfection, or a goddess of love and 
beauty, she would have a broad flat nose, high 
cheeks, woolly hair, a jet black skin, and squat 
thick form, with breasts reaching to her navel. 
To us imagination can scarcely present a more 
disgusting mass of deformity ; but perhaps at 
Tomboctoo the fairest nymph of St. James's, 
who, while she treads the mazes of the dance, 
displays her light and slender form through 
transparent folds of muslin, might make the 

. • Sec Park's Jourpey to the Niger. A Birman describ- 
ing a very ugly race of people to Captain Symes, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, mentioned white teeth as a principal 
characteristic of their ugliness ; the inhabitants of that 
empire, like those of many other. countries of the. East, 
staining their teeth black,^— Voyage to Ava, c. x. p, 264. 

Mr. Hearne, who resided more than twenty years 
among the nations of the frozen regions of North Ame- 
rica, says, " Ask a northern Indian what is beauty, he 
will answer, a broad Jlatface, small eyes, high cheek boneSf 
three or four black lines across each cheeky a low forehead^ 
a large broad chin, a clumsy hook nose^ a tawny hide, and 
breasts hanging down to the belt.*' 

The same people were so far from thinking the white- 
ness of an European skin at all conducive to beauty, that 
it only excited in them the disgusting idea of dead flesh 
sodden in> water till all the blood and juices were ex- 
tracted. — Journey from Hudson's Bay to the Northern 
Ocean, &c. p. SB and 122. 

See various other opposite opinions on this subject, 
cited by Buffoo; Hist. Nat. t. ii. p, 556. 
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same impression ; and who shall decide which 
party is right, or which is wrong ; or whether 
the black or white model be, according to the 
laws of nature, the most perfect specimen of a 
perfect woman ? The late great physiologist, 
John Hunter, used to maintain (and I think 
he proved it), that th^ African black was the 
true original man, and all the others only 
different varieiies derived from him, and more 
or less debased or improved. If so, what more 
infallible criterion can there be forjudging of 
the natural ta$te and inclination of mankind, 
than the unsophiltica^d sentiment^ of the 
most natural and original of the species ? We 
can neither weigh nor measure the results of 
feeling or sentiment ; and can oply judge whe- 
ther they are just and natural, or corrupt and 
artificial, by comparing them with the general 
laws of nature ; that is, with the general deduc- 
tions, which we make from the particular ope- 
rations of nature, which fall under our obser- 
yation : for of tlie real laws of nature we know 
nothing; these deductions amounting to no 
more than rules of analogy of our own form- 
ing; by which, we judge of the future by the 
past, and form opinions of things, which we do * 
not know, by' things which we do, 

10. It was, probably, from observing this 
marked difference, and even direct opposition 
of tastes, in matters which affect the primary 
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and innate sentiments of man, that an acute and 
ingenious sceptic has ventured to assert, that 
' all beauty is merely ideal and imaginary, and 
not in any case an inherent quality, in external 
objects. ^* Beauty," says Mr. Hume, " is no 
" quality in things themselves: it exists merely 
** in the mind, which contemplates them, and 
each mind perceives a different beauty. One 
person may even perceive deformity where 
another is sensible of beauty; and every in- 
" dividual ought to acquiesce in his own senti- 
" ment; without pretepding to regulate those of 
" others. To seek the real beauty or real de- 
^' formity is as fruitless an inquiry, as to pre- 
" tend to ascertain the real sweet or real bitter. 
" According to the disposition of the organs the 
" same object may be both sweet and bitter ; 
" and the proverb has justly determined it to 
be fruitless to dispute concerning tastes. It is 
very natural, and even quite necessary, to ex- 
*^ tend this axiom to mental as well as bodily 
taste; and thus common sense, which is often 
at variance with philosophy, especially with the 
sceptical kind, is found, in one instance at least, 
*' to agree in pronouncing the same decision." 

Whether this subtle philosopher has not, like 
many others, applied the analogy of sexual sym- 
pathy to things beyond its reach, and made his 
negative axiom too general, will, perhaps, ap- 
pear in the following inquiry. At present I 
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shall only remark, that the illustration, which 
he employs, of the confused sensations of mor- 
bid or vitiated organs, is quite unfair. To 
every sound and uncorrupted palate, sugar is 
sweet, and gall bitter ; and though they may 
not be so to an individual labouring under 
disease, yet the exception is of that kind, 
which confirms instead of invalidating the ge- 
neral principle of discrimination. Even per- 
sons of the most vitiated palates, though they 
may prefer bitter to sweet, still agree in call- 
ing sweeft, sweet, and bitter, bitter; ; and those 
who, through disease, find bitter in every 
thing, have the bitter really in their mouths, 
mixed with the saliva, and consequently in- 
corporated with every thing that they taste. 
The African, who, prefers a black complexion 
to a white one, perceives that it is black as 
clearly as we do ; and black has the same ana- 
logy with darkness, in his eyes, as in ours, and 
consequently makes a similar impression, not- 
withstanding that it embellishes the charms, and 
increases the attractions, of his mistress. 

11., The sexual desires of brutes are pro- . 
bably more strictly natural inclinations, and 
less changed or modified by the influence of 
acquired ideas, or social habits, than those of 
any race of mankind ; but their desires seem, 
in general, to be excited by smell, rather than 
by sight or contact. If, however, a boar can 

C 
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think a sow the sweetest and most lovely of 
living creatures, we can have no difficulty in 
believing that he also thinks her the most beau- 
tiful : for the sense of smell is much more 
impartial, and less liable to be influenced or 
pervertfed by mental sympathies, than that 
of sight; there being no communications 
of thouixht or sentiment from one mind to 
another (at least among human creatures) by 
the nose, as there are by the eyes. 

12. The sense of taste is equally impartial ; 
being equally unconnected with, and unin- 
fluenced by, the higher faculties of the mind : 
it is also the first that is employed in preserv* 
ing life by selecting, nourishment ; and that 
which hath consequently given a name to that 
rule or criterion of just exertion in all th^ rest, 
which is the subject of the present inquiry : 
wherefore I shall examine it first ; and, after 
comparing it with those of its two kindred 
organs of smell and touch, in order to ascer- 
tain the principles of sensation in general, pro- 
ceed to the examination of the remaiBiiag two, 
whose objects are the proper objects of taste 
in the more general sense of the word, as used 
t6 signify a general discriminative faculty aris- 
ing from just feeling and correct judgment 
implanted in the mind of man by his Creator, 
and improved by exercise, study, and medi- 
tation. 



PART I. 

OF SENSATION. 
CHAPTER I. 

OF TASTE. 

1* The orgaos of taste, considered merely 
«3 the faculty of distinguishing flavours^ are 
-the lips, the tongue, and the palate, M'hose 
sensibility is preserved by a fluid, with which 
they are constaotly moistedoed; and which is 
consequently a medium of comouinication for 
every thing applied to them. 

. 2. If any quantity of any other fluid of ex- 
actly the same quality and temperature be 
received into the mouth, it will produce no 
other sensation than that of pressur<e ; that is, 
it will merely cause itself to be perceived by its 
gravitation upon the extremity of the nerves, 
without otherwise alto'ing the mode or. degree 
of their action. This is the first and simplest 
kind of sensation ; for unless there be son^e 
gratification of a want, such as thirst, the per* 
ception is merely of contact. 

3. But let the liquid, so received, be ina- 
pregnated with salt^ with sugar, with acid^ or 

* ca 
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any other extraneous matter ; or let it be of a 
greater or less degree of warmth ; and its im- 
pression will not be mere contact, but v/ill 
produce a change in the mode or degree of 
action in the nerves ; by which we perceive its 
flavour. I say a change in the mode or de- 
gree of action ; because the commencement of 
a new sensation is never from absolute inac- 
tion ; all the organic parts of animal 'bodies, 
and many of those of vegetables, being irri- 
table ; and a certain degree of irritation being 
always kept up in the former by the mere sti- 
mulus of the blood, or by the necessary ope- 
ration of vital warmth and motion. 

4. This irritation may be either increased or 
diminished by external impressions, accord- 
ingly as they are stimulant or narcotic ; or its 
modes may be changed according to' the dif- 
ferent qualities of the substances applied : but 
how these changes take place, or what those 
different modes are, by which we discriminate 
such an infinite variety of different flavours, 
smells, tones, colours, &c. is beyond the reach 
of human faculties to discover. All that we 
know is, that certain modes of irritatioa pro- 
* duce sensations, which are pleasant, and others, 
sensations which are. unpleasant; that there 
must be a certain degree of it to produce 
either; and that, beyond a certain degree, all 
are painful. If the irritation be too weak, the 
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effect is insipidity or flatness :-^— if it be too 
strong, it is pain or uneasiness. 

5. The effect, however, of the same things 
on different individuals varies according to the 
different degrees of irritability in their organs; 
from which their sensibility arises : — it also 
varies in the same individual, as he advances 
from infancy to maturity ; and from maturity 
to decay. Very young children are almost 
always fond of pure sweet ; but as the palate 
grows adult, it requires some mixture of acid 
or bitter to v^.ry it, and give it pungency, or it ^ 
becomes vapid and disgusting. 

6. These mixt flavours continue ever after 
to be most grateful; and it is in mixing and 
preparing them in the ways best adapted to 
excite and prolong appetite by stimulating the 
organs^ that all the arts subservient to gluttony 
consist. Nature, however, has anticipated 
most of these arts, and rendered them super- 
l9uous further than as they tend to assist and 
vary her operations ; for we must not imagine 
that the food which we call simple, is in re^ 
ality so : all the fruits, herbs, and meats, on 
which we feed being composed of many simple 
elements, blended and tempered by Nature 
with a delicacy and exactitude, which art can 
but feebly imitate. By the variation and suc- 
cession of the seasons, too, we are supplied 
with all that variety, which, if not necessary to 

C3 
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health, IS certainly requisite to pleasure; at 
least to that of sense ; as none cari last long 
without it ; there being scarcely any sensations 
but such as are too violent to be pleasant, that 
will notf, by being very frequently repeated, or. 
very long continued, become so familiar as to 
be no longer sensations but mere habits of 
existence. The organs, by being continually 
subjected to the same impression, become assi» 
milated and adapted to it, so that the action of 
the nerves excited by it becomes a sott of spon- 
taneous motion; the irritation being little niore 
perceived or noticed, than that caused by the 
action of the blood, or the natural operation 
of any other internal fetimulus. Hence we na*- 
turally seek for some new impression, that naay 
restore that pleasure, which we originally felt 
from this sensation, which has thus become 
stale and vapid. 

7. If this desit'e of change be indulged to 
excess, men soon begin to require an increase 
in the degree, as well as variation in the mode^ 
of irritation i whence arises that vicious appetite 
for strong odours, relishing food, and stimulant 
liquors, which, if once suflerdd to prievail, 
always increases in a constant, and regularly 
accelerated progression ; till at length things, 
naturally the most nauseous, become most 
grateful; and things, naturally most grateful/ 
most insipid. 
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8. This extreme effect, however, only takes 
place where the palate.has become morbid and 
vitiated by continued, and even forced, gra- 
tification ; and even* then the metaphors taken 
from this sense, and employed to express in- 
tellectual qualities, show that it is. always felt 
and considered as a corruption, even by those 
who are most corrupted : for though there are 
many, who prefer port wine to malmsy, and 
tobacco to sugar, yet no one ever spoke of a 
sour or bitter temper, as pleasant, or of a 
sweet one, as unpleasant. 

9. Yet the pleasures derived from these 
vitiated tastes seem to be more exquisite, than 
any derived from nature : for, when men have 
once acquired them, they are more constant in 
the indulgence of them, and find greater diffi- 
culty in dispensing with the gratification, after 
they have been itsed to it No one, past the 
age of childhood, has ever found any perma- 
nent pleasure in sucking sugar-candy; but how 
many do we see, to whom the chewing or 
smoking of tobacco has become an habitual, 
and even an indispensable gratification. Ottar 
of roses and other sweet scents are only occa- 
sionally applied to the nose ; and, if u$ed too 
frequently, cloy and satiate : but the use of 
snuff^ becomes a permanent and constant habit 

10. The case is, that all those tastes, which 
are natural, lose, and all those which are un- 

c 4 
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natural, acquire strength by indulgence: far 
no strained or unnatural action of the nerves 
can ever be so assimilated to their constitu- 
tional modes of existence, as not to produce, 
on every re-application of its cause, a change 
sufficient to excite a pleasing irritation ; which, 
those that are natural and gentle cease by de- 
grees to do; since, by uninterrupted conti- 
nuance for any long time, they become blended 
and confounded Avith those, which belong to 
the vital motion and constitutional existence 
of the organ. A man may inhale air impreg- 
nated with ottar of roses, or other sweet scents, 
till he no longer perceives that it is impreg- 
nated; as we often find to be the case with 
those who live in perfumers' shops : but no 
one can inhale air mixed with effluvia of assa- 
fetida or tobacco without perceiving it, unless 
his olfactory nerves have totally lost their sen- 
sibility. 

11, It is to be observed, however, that a 
great part of the pleasure, arising from the use 
of bitter and nauseous drugs, and fermented 
liquors, arises from their exhilarating and in- 
toxicating qualities : but these belong to another 
branch of our inquity, and shall be examined 
in the proper place. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF SMELL. 



1. What has been said of tastes may, in 
almost eveiry instance, be applied with e(j[ual 
propriety to smells ; which are caused by the 
finer particles of bodies being dissolved in the 
air, which we inhale, and borne by it through 
the nostrils to the olfactory nerves ; as tastes 
are caused by the same finer particles being 
diluted in the saliva, and conveyed with it to 
the palate and other organs of the mouth. The 
pleasures and pains of each seem- to depend on 
similar modes and degrees of irritation : but, in 
mankind, to be more limited in their extent, in 
the sense of smelling, than in that of tasting. 

2. In some kinds of animals, however, the 
sense of smell seems to be connected with cer- 
tain mental sympathies ; as those of hearing 
and sight are in all that possess them in any 
high degree : for not only their sexual desires 
appear to be excited by means of it ; but other 
instinctive passions, which, according to the 
usual system of nature, should be still more 
remote from its influence. It has been ob* 
served that dogs, though wholly unacquainted 
with lions, -will tremble and shudder at their 
roar ; and an elephant, that has never seen a 
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CHAP. tiger, will, in the same manner, show the 
Of Smell, strongest symptoms of horror and affright at 
the smell of it. The late Lord Clive exhi- 
bited a combat between two of these animals 
at Calcutta: but the scent of the tiger had 
sucli an effect upon the elephant, that nothing 
could either force or allure him to go along 
the road, where the cage, in which it was en^ 
closed, had passed ; till a gallon of arract was 
given him; when, his horror suddenly turning 
to fury, he broke down the paliiig to get at his 
enemy, and killed him without difficulty* 

3. The excessive eagerness, which dogs ex* 
press on smelling their game, seems to be but 
little connected with the appetite for food, aod 
wholly independent of any preconceived ideas 
of the objects of their pursuit being fit for it 
Hence several kinds of them will not eat the 
.game, which they pursue with such wild impe- 
tuosity ; and of which the scent seems to ani- 
mate them to a degree of ecstasy, far beyoad 
what the piere desire of food can produce. 

4, Where blood has been shed, particularly 
that of their own species, oxea will assemble ; 
and, upon -smelling It, roar and bellow, and 
show the most manifest symptoms of horror 
and distress. Yet these symptoms could not 
arise from any associated ideas of danger or 
death ; since they appear in them, that never 
had any opportunities of acquiring such ideas* 
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They must therefore be instinGtive, like other c* a p. 
innate antipathies and propensities ; in which Of SmeD. 
sensation appears to operate upon the passions 
and mental affections moi*e itnmediately, than it 
is ever found to do in the human species. 

5. An eminent author, who makes terror to 
be a principal source of the sublime, has thence 
conceived a notion (upon a principle, indeed, 
different from that here stated) of stinks being 
sublime ; though he acknowledges that he 
never could bring his mind to act in unison 
with his nose, so as to satisfy himself that he 
had really smelt a sublime stink. Through 
the medium of description, however, he has no 
doubt of the sentiment being excited by this 
setisation ; in proof of which he quotes a cele- 
brated passage of Virgil *. In this, however^ 
as well as in many otlier instances, this truly 
^eot author has most unphilosophically mis- 
taken a power for a sensation : a mii^take, for 
which ne excuse can be tt^ade bu€ the eariy 
period of life at which tk€ Inquiry into tht 
Sublime end Beautiful wns written ; and his 
having soon after, unfortunateljf for his peace 
of mind, abandoned himself to more active pur- 
suits> ** and to party given up what was meant 
for mankind." But, nevertheless, at this early 

* Inquiry mto the Sublime f^nd Beautiful, Part If; 
f. xxi. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF TOUCH, 

u The pleasures of touch, if we omit those 
III. furising from the communication of the sexes, 

Of Touch. /. , 1 ., . . r. 1 1 

are few beyond the variations of warmth ana 
coolness ; and even thoge few are extremejy 
}iinited in their degree. Tfee elegant author, 
indeed, before cited, has expntiated upon the 
gratifications of feeling smooth and undulating 
surfaces in general : but, I believe, these gra- 
tifications have been confined to himself; and 
probably to his own imagination acting through 
the medium. of his favourite system: for, except 
in the communication of the sexes, which affords 
no general illustration, and ought therefore to 
be kept entirely out of the question, I have 
never heard of any person being addicted to 
such luxuries ; though a feeling board would 
certainly afibrd as cheap and innocent a gra- 
tification, as either a smelling-bottle, a picture, 
or a flute, provided it were capable of afford- 
ing any gratification at all. 

2. This notion of smoothness being beauty 
seems to have arisen, like many other erro- 
neous notions of the same kind, from the com- 
mon mistake of a particular sexual sympathy 
for a general principle. We all know how 
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essential a smooth skin is to the charms of a 
desirable woman ; and, as, in the other sex, 
whatever is desirable is commonly called beau* 
tiful, we natuinilly apply the same term to cor- 
respondent qualities in other objects, although 
they excite no similar sentiments or feelings. 
Those beauties, which owe their existence as 
beauties to sexual sympathies, are so much 
more powerful and efficient than any others, 
that they extend their influence, by means of 
trains of associated ideas, to a vast distance 
from its source : but, abstracted from such 
sympathies, the pleasures of this sense, if plea- 
sures they may be called, seem to arise from 
gentle irritation , which, if it be extended be- 
yond a certain degree, proporti0ned always to 
the sensibility of the part,* becomes painful ; 
and as this sense of touch extends over the 
whole body, the pain, which it can endure, 
knows no limit but the termination' of life ; a 
limit, which enlarges the scale of corporeal 
pain far beyond that of corporeal pleasure. 

3. The modes of irritation, which the touch, 
abstracted from the other senses, is capable 
of, are few ; since, strictly speaking, all are 
senses of touch ; the impressions upon all be- 
ing made by contact There is, nevertheless, 
one mode of irritation belonging exclusively 
to the surface of particular parts of the body, 
which has so littW analogy with any other 
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CHAP. sensation, that it may almost be considered as 
^"' a sense by itself. This is tickling, which pro- 
OfTouc ^ ^jy^gg ^jja^i- unaccountable convulsion called 

laughter; a sort of involuntary expression of 
joy or pleasure, which, when long continued, 
and carried to excess, becomes painful. It is 
peculiar, I believe, to the human race, and to 
the monkey species; though some other animals, 
such as horses, seem sensible of the sensation 
which produces it A similar effect is pro- 
duced by the operation of certain trains of 
ideas upon the mind ; but this is never so vio- 
lent as to be painful. 

4. This, indeed, is not the only instance of 
something like an internal sense of touch ; by 
means of which the conceptions of the mind 
operate upon the organs of the body involun- 
tarily and mechanically. It is observed by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, that if a man born blind 
were to recover his sight, and the most beau- 
tiful woman were brought before him, he 
could not determine whether she was hand- 
some, or not *. The justice of this remark, I 
shaH confirm in treating of vision, by reasons 
either not known to, or which did not occur 
to, the great artist, when he made it. At 
present, I shall only add this further remark, 
by way of corollary, that if a man, perfectly 

♦ Idler, New 8. , 
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possessed both of feeling and sight — conversant chap. 
with, and sensible to the charms of women, q^ Touch 
were even to be in contact with what he con- 
ceived to be the most beautiful and lovely of 
the sex ; and at the moment, when he was 
going to embrace her, he was to discover that 
the parts which he touched only were feminine 
or human ; and that, in the rest of her formy 
she was an animal of a different species, or a 
person of his own sex, the total and instanta- 
neous change of his sentiments from one ex- 
treme to another would abundantly convince 
him that his sexual desires depended as little 
upon the abstract sense of touch, as upon that 
of sight. 

5. Are these sexual desires, therefore, go^ 
verned by any innate images or ideas, accord- 
ing to which the external impressions ppon th^ 
organs of sense affect us one way or ano- 
ther? Certainly not: for the doctrine of in- 
nate ideas has been so completely confuted 
and exploded, that no person in his senses can 
now entertain it ; but, nevertheless^ there may 
be internal stimuli, which, though not innate, 
grow up constitutionally in the body; and na- 
turally and instinctively dispose the desires of all 
animals to the opposite sex of their own spe- 
cies. Animal desire or want may exist without 
any idea of its object, if there be a stimulus 
to excite it ; so that a male, who had arrived 

D 
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CHAP. at maturity without knowing the existence of a 



III. 



Of T h ^^^^'^ ^^ ^^s ^^'" species, might feel it, as a 
new-born child feels the want of food, without 
having any determinate notion of what was 
proper to gratify it. 

6, Beauty of form and colour, which act, 
in these cases, through the medium of the ima- 
gination only,' have nothing to do with this 
mere irritation of the nerves, whether it pro- 
ceed from internal or external stimuli; for this 
irritability extends in some instances to vege- 
table substances, which have no power of per- 
ception ; but of which the organic parts are not 
only irritable, but require the touch of an insect 
or other, extraneous body to render them effec- 
tive in reproduction. 

7. Many sorts of plants seem, in other re- 
spects, capable of sensation, as far as this power 
consists in the mere aptitude of the organs to 
receive impressions : but it does not appear 
that the impressions ever go further than the 
organs, which receive ^them ; and if they do 
not,, it is evident that they can excite neither 
pleasure nor pain; nor leave any traces or 
memorials behind them of any kind. The im- 
pression^, therefore, being uiiperceived, pro- 
duce only mechanical vibrations in the fibres, 
of which the sufferer is not conscious, and 
which, therefore, only differ in their cause or 
mode from those which impulse or attraction 
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excites in the component parts of metals : for chap. 
though the impressions upon the external organs 
of sense are the primary causes of those sensa- 
tions, which imprint the ideas of them upon 
the mind; yet the perception of those sen- ( 
sations, and consequently the pleasures and 
pains arising from them, as well as the ideas 
which they imprint, are in the brain ; from " * 
which, if the organ be separated, though it may 
retain its irritability, and its apparent sensi- 
bility, for a considerable time, it will still be 
utterly incapable of sensation, and in exactly 
the same predicament as we have supposed the 
irritable organs of vegetables to be *. On the 
contrary, sensations, exactly resembling those 
produced by impressions on the external or- 
gans, will continue to be felt when the organ 
is no more ; it being common for a person, 
who has lost a limb, to imagine that he feels a 
pain in the extremity which has been ampu- 

• I am speaking only of animals whose organization is 
perfect, and analogous to our own. I know that butter* 
flies, wasps, &c. do appear to be sensible of pleasure or 
pain, and even live and linger for a long time after tbeir 
heads are off ; but then it does not appear that the heads 
of such animals contain any centre of organization or 
seat of life analogous to the brain in birds and quadru- 
peds. Many of the cold-blooded amphibious animals 
also retain life for a long time after the head has been 
separated from the body ; but if there be any sense of 
pain left, I should conceive it to be in the head only. 

P 2 
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CHAP. taled ; that is, really to feel a pain, excited by 
Of Touch ^^^^ internal cause, similar to that which he 
had before felt in that extremity. 

8. For this, as well as for many other rea- 
sons, it is evident that neither the sensations, 
nor the ideas imprinted by them, have any 
resemblance to the objects, or the qualities 
of objects, which have produced them; but 
that the connection between them, howsoever 
spontaneous and immediate it may seem^ is 
merely habitual, and the result of experience 
and observation*. Certain sensations con- 
stantly accompanying certain objects, we natu- 
rally and justly conceive those objects to be 
the cause of them ; and when impressions are 
made upon two or more different organs, by 
the same objecft, at the same time, the evi- 
dence of their being so is as strong and certain 
as any, that does not admit of demonstration, 
by comparative numbers and quantities, can 
be. I may have a pain in my hand, produced 
by some internal cause, so exactly resembling 
that produced by the puncture of a needle, or 

. • See Locke, Berkeley, Huroe^ Reid, &c. Locke> 
indeed^ with some hesitation excepted what he calls the 
primary qualities of bodies, such as figure, extension, &c» 
and admitted that the ideas of these were resemblances oC 
them, (Essay on Human Understanding, Book II. c.viii.). 
but Berkeley and Hume found no difficulty in confuting^ 
him, and proving that these had no more similitude to. 
their archetypes than any others. 
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the burning of a caustic, that, if I had no chap. 
other sense, but that of feeling, I might not . ^ ^^^^^ 
be able to distinguish the one from the other : 
but if I see the needle thrusj; into it, or the 
caustic applied to it, s.ndjeel the pain to com- 
mence at the same instant, I naturally connect 
them as cause and effect ; and, having once 
imprinted them as such in my memory, con- 
tinue to connect them ever afterwards. Nei- 
ther the needle, however, nor the puncture ; 
the caustic, nor the burning, have any re- 
semblance, either with the sensations felt or 
with the remembrances of them imprinted : but 
the evidence of two senses to one point becomes 
that of a parallax * ; and the force of it is 

* A paraUax in astronomy 13 the difference between the 
relative situation of any heavenly body, as it is seen from 
the surface, and as it would be seen from the centre of the 
earth : which difference, being ascertained by an angle, 
the base of which is half the earth's diametre, affords 
evidence oi the real magnitude and distance of the body, 
Co which the perpendicular of that angle extends*. 

The term, though usually employed in astronomy, more 
properly belongs to optics ; and may be equally applied 
to any visible object, which, by a variation of the point 
of sight, appears to vary its relative situation ; and the 
extent of such variation, being ascertained by similar 
means, will afford similar evidence concerning the object* 

The author should feel shame in thus obtruding expla- 
nations, which, to every reader of liberal education, must 
appear useless and impertinent, had not a whole synod of 
professed critics proclaimed their want of them, by petu- 

D 3 kntly 
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CHAP. doubled with every repetition of the same sen- 
i"' . sation from the same external cause. 

9. These remembrances, or retained percep- 
tions or notions, Des Cartes and Locke called 
ideas; a name borrowed from the Platonic 
philosophy, with which thqir followers Berke- 
ley and Hume contrived to subvert first the 
material, and then the intellectual world. 
Plato, indeed, had before attempted to sub- 
vert the former; or, at least, to render Tts 
foundations very insecure : for he too per- 
ceived that there was no resep)blance beWeea 
ideas and the material objects that they ap- 
pear to represent in the mind : but conclud- 
ing that these notions must be exact copies 
from some real existences, he derived them 
from the intellectual world; whence the hu- 
man soul sprang, and where the eternal ideas, 
according to which the fleeting and changeable 
forms, which we see impressed upon gross mat- 
ter, remained immutable in the divine mind. 
All real knowledge, therefore, according to 
this philosopher, was innate; and the improve* 
ment of it consisted in recovering and restor- 
ing the images, with which the soul had origi- 
nally been endowed, but which were buried 
and obscured in the' opaque dross of matter. 
These images or ideas were not derived fron^ 

laatly reproaching Lim with their own ignorance.^-Ep^N^, 
Review, No. XIV. 
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any particular forms of substances, either here chap. 
or elsewhere: but all particular forms of sub- ^,'L ' , 

1. L. J r .u Of Touch, 

Stances, together with our ideas of them, were 
derived from the general ideas of the intel* 
lectual world ; so that a triangle was not a 
triangle, a square not a square, nor a circle a 
■circle, because it had a particular material 
form, or relative dimensions; but because it 
partook, in a certain degree/ of the qualities of 
the immutable idea of triangularity, square- 
ness, or rotundity eternally existing in the 
divine mind *. 

10. When men once renounce the evidence 
of their senses, either in believing or doubting 
there is nothing which they may not believe 
or doubt with perfect consistency. If we can 
once persuade ourselves that, because ideas 
have no resemblance to their material objects, 
they may have arisen in the mind without them, 
we may certainly believe or disbelieve the ex- 
istence of those material objects, as we please; 
for our feelings and perceptions are certainly 
internal ; nor can we at all tell how they are 
connected with any thing external ; the mode 
of conveyance, between the organs of sense 
and those of perception, being beyond the 
reach of human discovery. That there is some 
mode of conveyance the constant recurrence 

* See Phaedon, et de Republic^, lib. x. 

P4 - 
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CHAP# of particular associations proves to the satis* 
III* 
Of Touch f®c^*on of ordinary men : but if learned phi- 
losophers choose to doubt it, because it is not 
demonstrable, they must doubt on. Scepti* 
cism has never attempted to make proselytes 
by fire or sword^ and is therefore at least an 
innocent absurdity compared with its antago- 
nist bigotry, 

1 1 . All its wandering clouds of confusion 
and perplexity seem to have arisen from em- 
ploying the Greek word idea, sometimes in its 
proper sense to signify a mental image or 
vision, and sometimes in others the most ad- 
verse and remote, to signify perception, re-- 
membrance, . notion^ knowledge, and almost 
every other operation, or result of operation, 
of which mind is capable. Of motion, for 
instance, in a particular object, we have a 
perception when we see or feel it move, and a 
rtmembrance afterwards : but of the motion 
of the earth, either on its axis or in its orbit, 
we have neither perception nor remembrance^ 
but only a notion, acquired by comparative 
deductions from other perceptions : while of 
motion in general we have no particular per- 
ception; remembrance or notion; but only 
general knowledge collected and abstracted 
from all. Of neither, however, have we any 
idea, if by idea be ineant mental image or re- 
semblance: but^ nevertheless, to inifer from 
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thence that we have no adequate perception^ 
remembrance^ notiony or knowledge either of 
motion or body^ seems as adverse to sound 
philosophy as to common sense ; there being 
no more reason why a notion should resemble 
a perception ; a perception^ a sensation^ or a . 
sensation its object^ than that an exertion 
should resemble an arm ; an arm^ a lever; 
or a lever, a weight ; nor is it less absurd to 
make the want of resemblance between the 
cause, the means, and the end, a ground for 
doubting the reality of either, in the one case, 
than in the other *• I could therefore wish to 
4Top or modify the use of the word idea : but 
it has become too general and established for 
an individual to attempt it ; and I have only 
to intreat the reader to keep these distinctions 
in bis mind, and apply them occasionally. 

12. Among the pleasures of sense, more 
particularly among those belonging to touch, 
there is a certain class, which, though aHsing 
from negative causes, are nevertheless real and 
positive pleasures : as when we gradually sink 
from any violent or excessive degree of action 
or irritation into a state of tranquillity and re- 

* Since (be above was written^ a very able and elo- 
quent advocate of the ideal system has appeared in the 
Right Hon. W. Drummond, whose *' Academical Ques- 
tions " I have read with much delight and instruction, ijf 
not with coavictioji^ 
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pose: I say gradually; for if the transition 
be sudden and abrupt, it will not be pleasant; 
the pleasure arising from the inverted action 
of the. nerves, and not from the utter cessation 
of action. 

13. From this inverted action arises the 
gratification which we receive . from a cool 
breeze, when the body has been excessively 
heated; or from the rocking of a cradle, or 
the gentle motion of a boat, or easy carriage, 
after having been fatigued with violent exer- 
cise. Such, too, is that which twilight, or the 
gloomy shade of a thicket, affords to the eye, 
after it has been dazzled with the blaze of the 
mid-day sun ; and such, likewise, is that, which 
th^ ear receives, from the gradual diminution 
of loudness of tone in music; and it is by 
alternately ascending and descending this scale, 
that what is called (by a metaphor taken from 
painting) the chromatic in that art, is pro- 
duced. : but why the sensation caused by the 
ascent of the scale should be called pleasure, 
and that caused by its descent, delight, as dis- 
tinguished by an eminent writer*, I cannot 
discover. 



Sublime and Beautiful, P. I. f. iv. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF HEARING. 

1. Sound is produced by the vibrations of chaf. 
elastic air or.^orpe other fluid contained in it, ^^' 
and communicated to the interior organs of ,. ^^^^^ 
perception by means of the drum of the ear 
and auditory. nerves; which are formed by na* 
ture with a peculiar kind of irritability suited 
to such vibrations, which hav.e no effect on any 
other part of the body, how exquisite soever 
its sensibijity jnay be. They have, neverthc: 
les8^ a very, stropg and marked effect upon the 
hardest substances in nature, provided they are 
such as are capable of receiving vibrations in 
unison : whence sound will break a glass, at 
the same time that it cannot move a feather 
or the flamig of a candle ; nor make any perr 
ceptible impression upon the ball of the eye. 

2. Its vibrations, indeed, ^eem to be com- 
municable to every hard and elastic substance; 
as appears from the ticking of a watch, or any 
other minute sound being conveyed to almost 
any distance by a pole or wire extending from 
the -sonorous object to the ear. Where the 
drum of that organ, too, is diseased ; and the 
sense of hearing consequently lost or impaired, 
tbiB lowest whisper will, nevertheless, be di^. 
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CHAP- tinctly heard, if spoken to one end of a bar 
Of Hearine ^^ metal or glass, while the other is held be- 
tween the teeth bf the person addressed : but 
if the disease extends to the auditory nerves ; 
so as to deprive them of their irritability, no- 
thing can be heard by these or any other means. 
The sound, therefore, appears, in this instance, 
to be conveyed to those nerves, which com- 
municated with the brain, by means of vibra- 
tions received by one solid and elastic sub- 
stance from another ; and thus continued 
through the bar, the teeth, and the jaw bones. 
3. Many of these solid bodies, which are so 
susceptible of the vibrations of sound, such as 
glass, and different kinds of metal, are impe- 
netrable to air : wherefore I suspect that sound 
is produced by some finer fluid mixed with 
air; and pervading elastic, as light does trans- 
parent bodies. Of this fluid, however, if such 
there be, we can never obtain any adequate 
knowledge : for, as it is only perceived, as the 
vehicle of impressions to one sense, our ideas 
of it must always remain in nearly the same 
state as those which a man born blind can 
form of the light x)f the sun by feeling its 
warmth. That hard and solid substances 
should transmit this light, which is excluded 
by the most soft and porous, is equally unac- 
countable, as that they should transmit sound. 
In both, probably, there is a pecqliar distribu* 
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I 

tion of the component particles, respectively chap. 
adapted to the admission of a particular fluid, of H^* * 
and of that only. 

4. But whatever be the nature of the sub- 
stance, which produces sound, the sensations, 
caused by its vibrations upon the organs of 
hearing, will depend upon the same principles, 
as those produced by other substances on other 
organs. Certain modes and degrees of irri* 
tation will be pleasant, others painful, atid 
others insipid ; and these will vary in different 
individuals according to the different degrees 
of sensibility in their respective organs. In 
some sorts of dogs, this sensibility is so ex- 
quisite, that the sound of a fife or other very 
shrill instrument, though perfectly in harmony, 
gives them very acute pain, when near -to their 
ears; as they testify by loud bowlings and com- 
plainings. The filing of a saw, or other harsh 
and dii^cordant sound of that kind, though 
not loud, will create a very uneasy and even 
painful sensation in the human organs, which 
we commonly call seating the teeth on edge ; 
and it seems to be produced by extending the 
vibrations from the ears^ to the teeth, instead 
of from the teeth to the ears : as in the expe- 
riment of the metal or glass bar before cited. 
Extremely loud and jarring sounds, such as 
those of kettle-drums or artillery, will extend 
this vibration through the whole body; as I 
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CHAP, very sensibly felt at the performance of some 
^. ,J^* . of Handel's choruses in Westminster Abbey : 

Of Hearing. . , . , , / 

but, as they were in harmony, the sensation 
was not at all unpleasant. On the contrary, if 
I could conceive any sensation to be sublime, 
I should admit this to be so : but the senti- 
ment of sublimity belongs to the affections of 
the mind, and not to organic sensation ; as I 
shall fully show in examining that part of my 
subject. 

5. The sensual pleasures of sound, to which 
I wish at present to confine my inquiries, are 
in their modes and progress nearly analogous 
to those of taste. Very young persons almost 
always prefer the sweet tones of a flute, or the 
female human voice, unaccompanied and with- 
out any technical modulation, to any more 
complicated harmony ; but these simple tones, 
by being often repeated with little variety, 
grow vapid and tiresome ; while mixtures, when 
once the relish for them is acquired, give per- 
manent pleasure by varying it through every 
possible mode of combination ; and still fur- 
ther varying these modes of combination by all 
the diversities of modulation — by swells, ca- 
dences, &c. ; which render music one of the 
most delightful of gratifications, even when 
considered merely as a gratification of sense, ^ 
independent of character and expression ; 
which belong not to the sensations, which it 
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causes; but to the mental sympathies and as- chap, 
sociated ideas, which tiiose sensations excite q£ jjg^rin 
and renew. 

6. For there are certain modulations of 
tone, which instinctively express certain mental 
sympathies ; and, without the intervention of 
any determinate notions or ideas, convey the 
sentiments of one mind, and awaken those of 
another with more unerring precision and em- 
pbatical energy, than the artificial medium of 
articulation can ever attain. Such are the va* 
rious modulations of tone, by which birds and 
quadrupeds express their parental and sexual 
aflfections ; and their sentiments of anger, re- 
sentment, or defiance : expressions, whose 
meaning is always clear and unequivocal ; and 
which are understood as perfectly by those 
who have existed but a da}^, as by them, who 
have lived years ; no young animal of any kind 
ever mistaking the murmur of affection for the 
growl of anger, or the cry of joy for the whine 
of distress. 

7. Similar modulations of tone also serve, 
as a natural medium of communication 6f cor- 
responding sentinfients, in the human race, 
before the artificial one of articulation is ac- 
quired or understood'; very young children 
always perceiving by the tone of voice, in . 
which they are spoken to, whether they are 
applauded or reprimanded, long before tljey 
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CHAP* have learned to aflSx any determinate ideas to 

Of Hearin ^^^ particular words uttered. 

8. To this natural and instinctive effect of 
the different modulations of tone is owing, in 
a great measure, the effect of what we call ex- 
pression in music : at least of that which may 
properly be called sentimental expression ; 
since it excites sentiments merely ; whereas 
another kind of expression excites ideas also : 
but this depends upon the principle of asso- 
ciation, which will be considered apart. The 
primitive music of all nations is, I believe, of 
this sentimental kind; music, as well as paint- 
ing and poetry, being in its principle an imi- 
tative art * ; and, though science may delight 
in that various and complicated harmony, 
which displays the skill of the composer, and 
the dexterity of the performer, without either 
pleasing the sense, or touching the heart ; yet 
the mass of mankind, I believe, never find any 
gi*atification in music, but such as arises either 
from sweet tones, pleasing combinations, or 
such modulations, as either through instinctive 
feeling, or habitual association, awaken pleas- 
ing sympathieis. The first of these Js a sen- 
sual, and the second a sentimental pleasure ; 
while that, which is peculiarly felt by the 
learned, may be properly called an intellectual 

* AristQt Poet £ iii. 
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pleasure: for this likewise is really a pled,sure, chap. 
and one that may be as reasonably and pro- ^ ^^' . 
perly cultivated as either of the others ; as I v^^^^,^^!]^' 
shall show in treating of the pleasures of the 
understanding. It is one, indeed, which I am 
utterly incapable of enjoying : but that is no 
reason why I should treat it with contempt, 
according to a too common practice ; which, 
however, always indicates a narrow, or an un* 
cultivated mind; and generally both. 

9. .As music consists in the melody of inarti- 
culate sounds, so does poetry, as far as it can 
be considered as a gratification of sense^ in 
that of articulate sounds: but as articulation 
coi^sists in the division and interruption of 
tones, and harmony in their undulating flow 
into each other, it must be owned that articu- 
late and melodious sounds seem to be of very 
^adverse dispositions ; and accordingly we find 

that articulation is almost always partially sup- 
pressed in singing, even by those, who pro- 
nounce most distinctly; the pure or mute 
consonants, which alone mark distinct articu- 
lation, being softened down into liquids or 
aspirates. 

10. Indeed, it appears to me, that the most 
melodious versification affords very little, if 
any at all, of mere sensual gratification ; the 
regularity of metre or rhyme being rather cetl|- 
culated to assist memory and facilitate trt- 
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c"4?. terance, than to please the ^ar; which, m 
Of He ri ^^^^ic, IS always most delighted witli irregular 

coaibinatioos : for, though the saoie closes to 
particular periods are sometimes repeated at 
stated intervals, it is generally in lighter com- 
positions, where the music is not principal, 
but adapted to the verse^ 

11. Music, too, is still music, upon whatso- 
ever instrument it be performed ; nor does 
that, which was composed for the harp, cease 
to be melody when performed on the violin. 
But the metre of one language, when applied 
to the words of another, ceases to have any 
effect at all ; as has been abundantly proved 
by the hexameters, Sapphics, Alcaics, &c. 
which have at different times, and from dif- 
ferent authors, appeared in English: — .verses 
less like poetry could scarcely have been pro- 
duced by the machine of Logado. Neverthe- 
less the metres are exactly the same, as those 
which are felt to be so musical in the preek 
and Latin ; and as the tones in both are 
limited by us to our own habitual pronun- 
ciation of the five vowels, there cannot be any 
great difference in them, as modified to our 
utterance. 

12, The relations of measure and quantity 
are fixed and determinate, and liable to no 
variation from the difference of the materiaU 
to which they are applied. They must, there- 
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fore, be the same ia Greek, as in English; as cuaf* 
they are the same in marble, as in brick ; and, 
as far as the impressions made upon the organs 
of hearing depend upon measure and quantity, 
ihey must be the same likewise in both : but 
still we know that our feelings are very dif- 
ferently afiected by the same metrical quan* 
tities employed in different languages ; where-* 
fore, either the pleasures arising from poetry 
do not arise from metrical quantity, or metrical 
quantity makes itself felt by something beyond 
the mere organs of sense* 

13. Indeed, from the manner, in which the 
verses of the Greek and Latin poets are pro* 
nounced in our public schools and universities, 
it might be reasonably inferred that metrical 
quantity was of no importance, and not to be 
considered as a requisite of poetry : for though 
great pains are taken to teach the mechanism 
of it ; yet, when learnt, it is totally neglected 
in reading; every word of three syllables being 
pronounced either as a dactyle or amphi- 
brachys, according to the accentual prosody of 
our own language. As the ancients, however, 
did not extend the syllable, upon which they 
raised the voice, in the manner that we do ; 
and as this mode of pronunciation is peculiar 
to ourselves, and unintelligible to all the rest 
of Europe, we may safely conclude it to be 
wrong ; and concur with the general opinion 

£ '4 
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CHAP. of mankind, that metrical quantity is an essen^ 
tial to poetry, as necessary, to be preserved is 
reading, as in scanning a verse; and that much 
of the pleasure, which poetry affords, arisec 
from a just observance of it. 

14. It is, nevertheless, evident that this plea- 
sure is not a pleasure of organic sense; though 
communicated through the organs of hearing: 
for not only the verse of one language ceases 
to be verse, and loses all the character of 
poetry in another, but the same metre, regu- 
lated by the same accentuation; and consti- 
tuted in every respect upon the same principle, 
is in one language appropriated to serious and 
tragic, and in another to ludicrous and fri*- 
volous subjects ; and the propriety of its use 
in each is equally felt by those who are equally 
familiar with both. 

" Thus said to my lady the knight full of care," 

And 

" Je chante le heros qui regna sur la France," 

flow exactly in the same time and tune, and 
are equally supported by corresponding rhymes 
in the lines, that respectively follow ; and yet 
to the same ears, and independent of the sense, 
there is something in the flow of the-onfe, light 
and ludicrous, and in that of the other, grave 
and solemn ; though the English language is 
certainly much less prone to the light and ludi* 
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crous, and better adapted to the grave and chaf. 

• IV 

solemn than the French. There is something, of h " 
however, in the respective idioms of each,^tbat4 
in this instance, causes the same modification3 
of sound to appear ludicrous in the former, 
and solemn in the latter ; wherefore it is in 
the nature of idiom that we must seek for the 
principle of this difference; as iwU as for that, 
which gives its character and effect- tq all me- 
trical language : but as idiom in language is 
not a subject of organic sensation^ nor any 
thing immediately pertaining to it, the investi^ 
gation of it does not belong to the present 
stage of my inquiry. 

15. If the principles of poetical and musical 
melody were the same, as, I believe, all theo- 
relied writers upon the subject hasire supposed 
them to be, similar dift'erences must necessarily 
ariise in the character and effect of tfae eame 
tune, according as it was played upon instru- 
ments respectively differing in the style and 
cliaracter of their tone and modulation : but 
this is in no instance the case; every com- 
position in music retaining its own original 
character upon whatever instrument it be per- 
formed, provided the instrument be really 
musical or in tune, and touched with compe- 
tent skill and ability. A cracked fiddle may 
make any composition in music appear ridi- 
culous ; as a cracked voice may any composi- 

E 3 
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<JHAK tion in poetry*; but that is upon another 
Of H^ * principtej which will be hereafter examined. 

16. It has been already observed that all 
sensation is really produced by contact ; the 
effluvia, that we smell, and the vibrations, that 
we hear, being locally and essentially in the 
nose and the ears, just as the food, which we 
taste, is in the mouth, or« the implements that 
we hold^ are in the hands. The mere Fense 
of hearing, therefore, can afford us no infor- 
mation concerning the distance or direction of 
a sonorous object, which can only be perceived 
by a faculty acquired entirely, by habit ; though, 
by being habitual, the exercise of it has be- 
come as spontaneous and instantaneous, as 
that of any natural or organic faculty belong- 
ing to our constitutions* If this needed any 
proof, and was not clearly demonstrated by 
the formation of the organs, the common trick 
of a ventriloquist, who can make the sound of 
his voice appear to come in any direction, or 
from any distance within the reach of its being 
heard, would be fully sufficiei|t : for this effect 
is produced merely by modifying it, as it would 
be modified to the ear, if it had really come in 
that direction, or from that distance. We, 
therefore, judge of the directions of sounds, 

* Nibil intrare potest in affectum, quod in aure, velut 
quodam vestibulo, btatim offendil. Quintil. Inst. 1. ix. 
c. iv. 
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«nd the distances of their causes, solely by <shak 
certain modes of the vibrations affecting th« ^^ „ " . ^, 

, . , „ J- . . u I ^^ Hearing; 

Organ, wbicb usually distinguish each respec- 
tively, and which are accordingly associated 
with them in the mind ; but which may, ne- 
vertheless, be produced by other means so 
perfectly as to work an entire deception even 
in the noost acute observei-s. 

17. This is an extremely important consi- 
deration in enabling us to estimate properly 
the grandeur or sublimity of sound; which can 
no otherwise arise from its loudness, than as 
that loudness excites an idea of power in the 
sonorous object, or in some other associated 
with it in the mind : for a child's drum close 
to the ear fills it with more real noise, than tlie 
dicharge of a cannon a mile off; and the rat- 
tling of a carriage in the street, when faintly 
and indistinctly heard, has often been mistaken 
for thunder at a distance. Yet no one ever 
imagined the beating of a child's drum, or the 
rattling of a carriage over stones, to be grand 
or sublime ; which, nevertheless, they must be 
if grandeur or sublimity belong at all to the 
sensation of loudness. But artillery and light* 
ning Sire powerful engines of destruction ; and 
with their power we sympathize, whenever the 
sound of them excites any sentiments of subli- 
mity ; which is only when we apprehend no 
danger from them ; or at least no degree of 

E 4 
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d^ng^r sufficient to impress fear : for so far i$ 
terror from being a source of the sublime, that 
the smallest degree of fear instantly annihilates 
it, as far as relates to the person frightened ; 
and to that person only is the object terrible. 
To all others it is merely powerful, or capable 
of inspiring terror to those who arc more sus- 
ceptible of it. — But of this more shall be said 
in. the proper place. 
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» * 

CHAPTER V, 

OF SIGHT. 

1. Sight, as well as hearing, is produced 
by immediate contact of the exciting cause 
with the organ; which exciting cause is the 
light reflected, from the objects seen, upon 
the retina of the eye ; the pictures upon which^ 
by some impressions or irritations upon the 
optic nerves, the modes of which must be for 
ever unknown to us, are conveyed to the mind, 
and produce the sense of vision, the most 
valuable of all our senses. 

2. The sensation, therefore, felt upon open- 
irig the eyes for the first time, must necessarily 
be that of the objects seen touching them; as 
it proved to be in the case of the boy, who, 
at the age of fourteen or thereabouts, obtained 
his sight, after having been blind from his 
birth, by an operation performed upon his 
eyes by Cheselden. For a considerable time, 
and till the sense of seeing had been aided 
and corrected by that of touch, all the objects 
seen appeared only as variations of light acting 
upon the eye : for the colours of objects are 
only different rays of light variously reflected 
from their surfaces * ; and their visible pro- 

* See Newton's Theory of Light and Colours. 
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jection is merely gradation aud opposition of 
light and shadow ; which, in round and undu- 
lating bodies, are intermixed gradually; and, 
in those of angular forms, abruptly. It is, 
therefore, only by habit aud experience that we 
form analogies between the perceptions of vi- 
sion and those of touch, and thus learn to dis- 
cover projection by the eye: for, naturally, the 
eye sees only superficial dimension ; as clearly 
appears in painting and all other optical decep- 
tions,, which produce the appearance of projec- 
tion or thickness upon a flai surface. The 
faculty, however, when acquired, as it is in all 
adult persons who have seen from their birth, is 
exercised as readily and instantaneously as any 
natural faculty whatsoever*. 

3. The perception of visible projection being 
thus artificial, that of visible distance must 
necessarily be so likewise: for distance is only 
projection extended. Accordingly we find 
that our improved perception of visible dis- 
tance extends no further than that experience, 
by which it has been formed and improved : 
for of the immense distances of the heavenly 
bodies from each other, and from the earth, 
we discover nothing by looking at them ; they 
all appearing to occupy the surface of one 



• Sec Dr. Reid's Essay on the Mind, where a very clear 
and full explanation of the theory of vision is given. 
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blue vault, whose diametre is that of the vi- 
sible horizon ; which the sun, moon, and stars 
seem equally to touch at their rising and setting. 
Hence the notion of these luminaries setting 
in, and rising from the ocean has universally 
prevailed through all nations : and it has not 
been by the evidence of improved sense ; 
but by the calculations and discoveries of 
improved intellect, that the error has been 
removed. 

4. The visible magnitude of bodies depend- 
ing entirely upon their distance from the eye, 
we have, pf course, as imperfect and inade- 
quate perceptions of it from the unaided sense 
of vision, as we have of distance. The pen, 
which I hold between my fingers, occupies a 
greater space in the retina, when only a foot 
from the eye, thaft the spire of Salisbury does; 
when seen at the distance of a mile; and, con- 
sequently, as far as concerns the mere organ 
of sense, is bigger: for though the real mag- 
nitude of an object, which is perceived by a 
computation of its distance, rendered instan- 
taneous by habit, may affect the imagination, 
the visible dimensions of it alone are impressed 
upon the eye; and, consequently, can alone 
affect the sensation excited. 

5. Hence we may learn how to^ estimate 
the theory of an eminent writer, who supposes 
that objects of large dimensions are sublime. 
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because the great number of rays, which they 
emit, crowd into the eye together, or in quick 
succession, and produce a degree of tension in 
the membrane of the retina, which, approach- 
ing nearly to the nature of what causes pain, 
must (in his own words) produce an idea of 
the sublime*. But, to say nothing of this 
assumed connection between the causes of pain 
and the ideas of the sublime, the slightest 
knowledge of optics would have informed him 
that the sheet of paper, upon which he )vas 
wa;iting, being seen thus close to the eye, re- 
flected a. greater, and more forcible mass of 
light; and, consequently, produced more irri- 
tation and tension, than the Peak of Teneriffe 
or Mount St. Elias would,, if seen at the dis- 
t^nce of a few miles : — yet, surely he would 
i>ot say that the sheet, of paper excited more 
grand and perfect ideas of the sublime. 

6, That the irritation, produced in the mem- 
branes: of. the eye by vision, is propprtioned to 
the quantity of light poured into it, we may 
perceive by the dilation and contraction of 
that membrane called the iris; which always 
expands its circle, as the quantity of light, to 
which it is exposed, is diminished, and con- 
tracts it, as it is increased. In the eyes of 
animals formed to see with a very small quan- 

♦ Sublime and Beautiful, Part IV. f. ix. • 
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tity of light; such as cats, owls, &c. this power 
is very great; and- the membrane affected seems 
to consist of valves, which open and shut, in-* 
stead of a sphincter, that dilates and contracts. 
Hence, iii the night, wlien these valves are 
entirely open, the eyes of these animals present 
a very singular appearance of large luminous 
circles; which, in the day, are reduced to small 
horizontal slits; through which the few rays, 
that they then want, are suffered to pass : for, 
to organs of such nice sensibility, any great 
quantity would be painful; and it is probable 
that the degree of irritation alone regulated 
the opening and shutting of the membrane$, 
which admit and exclude it, in the same man- 
ner as it does the dilation and contraction of 
the corresponding membranes in our eyes, with- 
out the intervention of the will. 

7# The pains and pleasures of vision, how- 
ever, like those of the other senses, depend 
upon the modes as well as degrees of irritation : 
for all the different colours may be properly 
considered as different modes, in which light 
acts upon the eyes; colours being only col- 
lections of rays variously modified, separated, 
and combined, according to the different tex- 
tures of the surfaces of the bodies, from whidi 
they are reflected, or the substances of those 
through which they, are refracted. 
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8. There are, indeed, scarcely any human 
eyes of such extreme sensibility, unless in a 
morbid state, as to feel any. absolute pain from 
colours composed of reflected rays : for unless 
the reflection be from the surface of a concave 
mirror, in which the rays are collected and 
condensed, the effect of light is necessainly 
weakened by being reflected ; whence the re- 
fracted colours of a prism or a rainbow are 
always more vivid and bright than those which 
are reflected from any opaque substance. 
There are, however, some kinds of birds and 
quadrupeds, such as turkeys and oxen, to 
whom scarlet is evidently painful; as they will 
run at it, and attack it with the utmost viru- 
lence and fury. Green, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to be grateful to the eyes of all animals; 
though colours, as well as sounds and flavours, 
are more pleasing when harmoniously mixed 
and graduated, than when distinct and uni^- 
form. Indeed, they almost always are gra- 
duated and broken in nature: for, though an 
object be of one colour throughout, unless it 
present one equal superficies to one equal 
degree of light, that colour will be variously 
graduated and diversified to the eye by every 
undulating or angular projection or indenture 
of its form. In every individual pink or rose, 
whether its colour be white, yellow, or red, 
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there are infinite varieties and gradations o£ chap* 
tint, produced, not only by the diiferent de- ofs'kt 
grees and modificationa of light and shadow, 
but by the various reflected rays, which one 
leaf casts upon another, accordndg to their dif- 
ferent degrees of opacity and exposure. 

p.. When many sorts and varieties of these 
rich and splendid productions of nature are 
skilfully arranged and combined, as in the 
flower- pots of Vanhuysum, they form, per- 
liaps, the most perfect spectacle of mere sen- 
sual beauty that b any where to be found. 
The magnificent compositions of landscape 
are, indeed, spectacles of a higher class ; ami 
afford pleasures of a more exalted kind : but 
only a small part of those pleasures are merely 
sensual; the venerable ruin, the retired cot* 
tage, the spreading oak, the beetling rock, and 
limpid stream having charms for the imagi- 
nation, as well a^ for the sense; and often 
bringing into the mind pleasing trains of ideai^ 
besides those, which their impressions upon the 
organs of sense immediately excite* As far,, 
however, as they do afford sensual pleasure^ it 
depends upon the same principle as the plea- 
sures of the other senses already tieated of; 
that is^ upon a moderate and varied irritation 
of the organic nerves : for, if the irritation be 
too strong; that is, if .the transitions of colour 
be too violent and sudden, and the oppositions 
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of light and shadow too vigorous and abrupt^ 
the effect will be harsh and dazzling, and the 
sensation painful^ or, at least, unpleasant ; 
while, if they be too monotonous and feeble^ 
the effect will be flat and insipid, and the sen- 
sation too languid to be pleasing. 

10. In this, however, as in all other plea- 
sures of sense. th6 scale of the pleasing and 
displeasing impressions canhot be graduated 
according to any abstract general rule, but 
must be adapted to the different degrees of 
sensibility of different organs; which vary, not 
only constitutionally, but habitually; the eye, 
as well as the palate, being liable to be vitiated, 
and consequently to require such stimulants to 
give it pleasure, as give pain to those of more 
refined sensibility. On the contrary, there 
are persons whose eyes have naturally a sort 
of morbid irritability, which renders those de- 
grees of light and modifications of colour, 
which are merely sufficient to be pleasant to 
others, quite painful to them. In this case, 
however, as in all others of the kind, the just 
scale, and criterion of taste, must be taken 
from the natural feelings of the mass of man- 
kind : for we have here no rules of calculation 
to appeal to ; and rules of analogy are true or 
false accordingly as they are respectively sup- 
ported or opposed by the greater rmmber of 
instances. 
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11. Smoothness being properly a quality per- 
ceivable only by the touch, and applied meta- 
phorically to the objects of the other senses, 
we often apply it very improperly to those of 
vision ; assigning smoothness, as a cause of 
visible beauty, to things, which, though smooth 
to the touch, cast the most sharp, harsh, and 
angular reflections of light upon the eye ; and 
these reflections are all that the eye feels or 
naturally perceives; its perception of projecting 
form or tangible smoothness being, as before 
observed, entirely artificial and acquired ; and, 
therefore, unconnected with pure sensation. 
Such are all objects of cut glass or polished 
metal ; as may be seen by the manner in which 
painters imitate ihem : fpr, as the imitations of 
painting extend only to the visible qualities of 
bodies, they show those visible qualities' fairly 
and impartially — distinct from allothers, which 
the habitual concurrence of other senses has 
joined with them in the mind, in our percep- 
tions of them in nature. Yet the imitative re- 
presentation of such objects in painting is far 
less harsh and dazzling than the effects of them 
in reality : for there are no materials, that a 
painter can employ, capable of expressing the 
sharpness and brilliancy of those angular re- 
flections of the* collected and condensed rays, 
which are emitted from the surfaces of polished 
metals ; so that the only way of imitating them 
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with any tolerable success is to reduce the ge- 
neral tone of the picture to a degree far below 
nature ; by which means the imperfect imita* 
tions of these very bright objects may be 
brought into unison with the rest. This arti- 
fice is manifest in most of the pictures painted 
for effect by the great Venetian and Flemish 
masters ; particularly Titian and Rembrandt 

1 2. I do not mean, however, to assert or 
insinuate that these brilliant objects are not 
really beautiful, especially in composition ; 
where, to fill the scale of harmony, we must 
ascend to the highest pitch of brightness, and 
even sharpness, as well as descend to the low- 
est degree of mellowness and obscurity, that is 
compatible with vision. But what I contend 
for is, that the visible beauty of such objects 
does not consist in their smoothness, according 
to the hypothesis of an eloquent writer *, they 
being the direct reverse of smooth to the eye. 

13. The reflections from the polished coats 
of very sleek and pampered animals are also 
harsh and angular, though in a less degree; 
and the outlines of their bodies sharp and edgy: 
wherefore, whatever visible beauties they may 
possess, do not consist in their smoothness. 

14. Neat new buildings also, and level lawns 
intersected by gravel walks marked out in exact 

* Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful, Part III. 
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iiheni, dv winding canals distinctly bounded by 
shaven banks, may be properly called smooth, 
if we mean stndothness to the touch : but, to 
the eye they present nothing but harsh and 
discordant oppositions of colour, distinguished 
by crude and abrupt lines, and only diversified 
by formal and angular masses of light and sha« 
dow. The only quality in visible objects, which 
is at ail analogous to smoothness in tangible 
bodies, is the even monotony of a billiard-table 
or bowling-^green; and if the bowling-green be 
ridged like a corn field, atid the ridges covered 
with smooth turf, it will be exactly analogous 
to the undulating smoothness of tangible sur- 
faces : yet, I doubt much whether even the 
love of system would have power to induce any 
person to find much beauty in either of these 
objects ; thotigh I hold that love to be full as 
jpotent as any other, and perhaps more so : for 
I think that affections, which are generated in 
the brftin, iare generally more vigorous, and al- 
\vays more permanent, than those which spring 
up in the heart. 

15. I do not mean, however, to deny or de- 
preciate the charms of neatness, which is so 
grateful in itself, and so necessary to the com- 
fort and well-being of man, as I shall show in 
the proper place : but it forms no part of that 
merely visible beauty, abstracted from all m^n* 
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tal sympathies or intellectual fitness, which is 
at present the subject of inquiry. 

1 6. Thiis consists, according to the principles 
which I have endeavoured to establish, in har- 
monious, but yet brilliant and contrasted com- 
binations of light, shade, and colour ; blended, 
but not confused; and brojken, but not cut, 
into masses : and it is not peculiarly in straight 
or curve, taper or spiral, long or short, little 
or great objects, that we are to seek for these; 
but in such as display to the eye intrica:cy of 
pai*ts and variety of tint and surface. 

1 7. Such are animals which have loose, shag- 
gy, and curly hair ; trees, whose branches are 
spread into irregular forms, and exhibit broken 
and diversified masses of- foliage, and whose 
trunks are varied with mosses and lichens, or 
enriched with ivy ; buildings, that are mould- 
ering into ruin *, whose sharp angles are soft- 
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And time hath mouldered iixto beauty many a 
tower,'* is one of the few happy expressions to bg found 
in Mr. Mason's " Endish Garden." 

According to Mr. Price, however, beauty, even in ar- 
chitecture, implies the freshness of youth ; or, at least, 
a state of high and perfect preservation ; and buildings 
are mouldered out of beauty into picturesgueness. Vol. II. 
p. 282, &c. and Dialog. Who shall ever understand the 
English language, if new and uncouth words are thus to 
deprive those sanctioned by long usage of their authorised 
and established meaning ? 
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ened by decay, and whose crude and uniform 
tints are mellowed and diversified bv weather- 
stains and wall plants ; streams, that flow alter- 
nately smooth and agitated, between broken or 
sedgy banks, reflecting, sometimes clearly, and 
sometimes indistinctly, the various masses of 
rock or foliage, that hang over them ; in short, 
almost all those objects in nature or art, which 
my friend Mr. Price has so elegantly described 
as picturesque : for painting, as it imitates only 
the visible qualities of bodies, separates those 
qualities from all others ; which the habitual 
concurrence and co-operation of the other 
senses have mixt and blended with them, in our 
ordinary perceptions, from which our ideas are 
formed. The imitative deceptions of this art 
unmask the habitual deceptions of sight, as 
those of the ventriloquist do the habitual de- 
ceptions of hearing, by showing that mere 
modifications upon one flat surface can exhibit 
to the eye the semblance of various projecting 
bodies at different degrees of distance from each 
other, in the same manner as the mere modifi- 
cations of one voice could convey to the ear the 
semblance of different voices coming in different 
directions, and from places differing in their 
degrees of proximity. Hence it was with some 
difficulty that the nature of painting could be 
explained to the boy, restored to sight by Che^ 
selden, even after his eyqs had acquired all the 
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ordinary powers of perception, as well as tln^o 
of sensation : for when he mv}^ upon a surface, 
which lie felt to be flat, all those visible etfecta 
produced, by which he had lately been taugfal 
to estimate visible projection and distance, he 
concluded that either his sight or his touch was 
erroneous, but had not been sufficiently in the 
habit of comparing their evidence to decide 
which. 

18. In many of the objects of these mixt sen^ 
sations, there must necessarily occur a mixture 
of pleasing and displeasing qualities ; or of 
such as please one sense and displease another : 
or please the senses, and ofiend the understand- 
ing or the imagination. These painting also 
separates ; and, in its imitations of objects, 
which are pleasing to the eye but otherwise 
offensive, exhibits the pleasing qualities only ; 
so that we are delighted with the copy, when 
we should, perhaps, turn away with disgust and 
abhorrence from the original. Decayed pollard 
trees, rotten thatch, crumbling masses of pe^ 
rished brick and plaster, tattered worn-out dirty 
garments, a fish or a flesh market, may all ex- 
hibit the most harmonious and brilliant combi* 
nations of tints to the eye ; and harmonious and 
brilliant combinations of tints are certainly 
beautiful in whatsoever they are seen : but ne-» 
vertheless, these objects contain so many pro- 
perties that are offensive to other senses, or to 
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the imagination, that in nature we are not 
pleased wi til them, nor ever consider them as 
beautiful. Yet in the pictures of Rembrandt, 
Ostade, Teniers, and Fyt, the imitations of 
them are uniquestionably beautiful and pleasing 
to all mankind ; and as 'these painters are re* 
markable for the fidelity of their imitations, 
whatever visible qualities existed in the objects 
must appear in .their copies of them : but^ in 
these copies, the mind perceives only the visi- 
ble qualities; whereas, in the originals, it per- 
ceived others less agreeable united with them. 
Painters, indeed, and persons' much convers* 
ant with painting, often feel pleasiire in view- 
ing the objects themselves : but this is from a 
principle of association, which will be here- 
after explained. 

19. A great authority, I know, denies that 
the imitations of such objects can ever produce 
" beautiful^ that is, lovely pictures * ;" and 
if beautiful is thus limited to the sense of love- 
ly, I may perhaps not think the point worth 
contesting; though, even with this, arbitrary 
and unexampled limitation, I can produce at 
least equal authority in support of a contrary 

* 

opinion. 

*^ D'un pin^eau delical, Tartifice agreable 

Du plus affreux objet, fait un objet aimablt f-'* 

• Price's Dialog, t Bcileau, Art. Poetique, c, iii, 
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The same great authority had before admitted 
that the picturesque, which renders such ob- 
jects pleasing in pictures, is that whicih paint- 
ing can, 9.nd sculpture cannot express * ; and 
what is that but 'colour, and its gradations of 
light and shade, or distinctness and indistinct- 
ness ? 

20. The beauty of those whimsical and ex- 
travagant paintings, called, from the subterra- 
neous apartments in Rome, where the first spe- 
cimens of them were found, grottesque, has 
never, I believe, been questioned: the bril- 
liance and variety of the tints having afforded 
pleasure to every eye ; and the airy lightness, 
and playful elegance of the forms, to every ima- 
gination, that has been acquainted with thetn. 
Yet, were we to meet with such extravagant 
and disproportioned buildings in reality ; , or 
such monstrous combinations of human, ani- 
mal, and vegetable forms in nature, our under- 
standings would revolt at them, and we should 
turn from them with scorn and disa;ust : but, 
in judging of the imitative representations of 
them, we do not consult our understandings, 
but merely our senses and imaginations ; and 
to them they are pleasing and beautiful. 

21. 1 am aware that I am here laying myself 
open to the cavils of a captious adversary; who 
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may accuse me of calling the tattered rags and 
filth^of a beggar, or the extravagant monsters 
of gi*(>ttesqae beautiful, because I assert that 
they contain beautiful variations of tint or 
light and shadow : but he may, ivith equal jus- 
tice, accuse me of calling a dunghill sweet, be- 
cause I assert that it contains sugar ; and that 
the sugar, wiien separated from the dross, will 
be of the same quality as that extracted from 
the cane. In the same manner, the beautiful 
tints and lights and shadows, when separated^ 
in the imitation, from the disagreeable qualities, 
with which they were united, are as truly beau- 
tiful as if they had never been united with any 
such qualities. Properly, those substances only 
can be called sweet, in which the qualities of 
sweetness predominate ; and those only beau- 
tiful, in which the qualities of beauty predo- 
minate: but, if there be any means, as those 
abovementioned, of separating the subordinate 
sweet and beautiful qualities from those of a 
contrary kind, there can be no reason why they 
should be less sweet or less beautiful wheu 
separated, than if they had never been mixt. 

22. The natural consequence of confining, 
beauty to smoothness or undulation, either of 
form or colour, is, that a person of such just 
taste and feeling, as my friend abovementioned, 
should discover it to be insipid, as he has done : 
W)d to remedy thi^ defect, he proposes that a 
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certain portion of the quality, which he calls 
picturesquenesSj should be mixt with it, in 
order to give it the proper relish. Of the word 
Picturesque, I shall have more to say in ano- 
ther chapter ; and, therefore, shall only ob- 
iserve, at present, that whosoever thinks beauty 
insipid, and conceives that the addition of any 
other quality is requisite to make it pleasing, 
has only involved himself in a confusion of 
terms, by attaching to the word beauty those 
ideas, which the rest of mankind attach to the 
word insipidity; and those, which the rest of 
mankind attach to the word beauty, to this 
nameless amalgamation, which he conceives to 
be an improvement of it. The diiference is 
nierelv a difference of words, which three 
fourths of those, that have arisen in metaphy- 
sics and moral philosophy, as well as in reli- 
gion, have been ; and as long as tiie disputes 
concerning them are confined to the shedding, 
of ink, and do not extend to the shedding of 
blood, they afford a very innocent amusement 
to the several disputants, of wliich I am now 
enjoying the benefit. 

23. Avery remarkable diffeixjncc of this kind 
Bubsisted between the late President of the 
Royal Academy*, and the author of the In* 
quiry into the Sublime and Beautiful, which it 

' ^ . Sir JoshiKt Reynolds. 




is peculiarly ple^ant to recall upon the preteiit 
occasion, because it never cooled the warmth 
of that friendship, which remained unabated 
and uninterrupted between those two illustrious 
persons till death separated them ; though both 
appealed to the public in favour of their re- 
spective opinions. The one makes beauty to 
consist in smooth and undulating surfaces, flow* 
ing lines, and colours that are analogous to 
them*; while the other maintains that beauty 
does not consist in any particular forms, lines, 
or colours, but is merely the result of habitual 
association ; by which particular forms, propor- 
tions, and colours are appropriated to particu- 
lar kinds and species, the individuals of which^ 
appear beautiful, or ugly, accordingly as they 
are respectively conformable or adverse to our 
ideas of the perfection of those particular forms ; 
which ideas have arisen in the mind from a 
general and comparative view of the whol6 
kind, class, or species t- It will readily appear 
that these two great critics differ so widely 
merely from attaching different meanings to 
the word beauty ; which, the one confines to 
the sermblcy and the other to the intellectuat 
qualities of things ; both equally departing from 
that general use of the terra, which is the only 
just criterion of propriety in speech. 

• Sublime and Beautiful, Part UL f Idler, No. S. 
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24. The doctrines of the former concerning 
beauty have been classed and defined under 
six distinct heads by the most eminent and dis- 
tinguished of his disciples; and thus illustrated 
by a well-known example; which, if it prove 
nothing else, shows at least to what a degree 
the most discerning mind may be occasionally 
deprived even of the ordinary powers of per- 
ception by the fascinations of a favourite sys- 
tem. 

*' No building," says Mr. Price, ^* is more 
" universally admired for its beauty than the 
temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli. Let us then 
consider what are the qualities of beauty 
" according to Mr. Burke, and how far they 
" apply to' beautiful buildings in general, and 
*^ to that in particular. Those qualities are, L 
" to be comparatively small : II. to be smooth: 
/^ III. to have a variety in the direction of the 
** parts: but, IV. to have those parts melted, as 
" it were, into each other : V. to be of a de- 
*^ licate frame, without any remarkable appear- 
" ance of strength: VI. to have the colour 
" clear and bright, but not very strong and 
**' glaring. The temple I have just mentioned, 
has, I think, as much of those chief prin* 
ciples of general beauty, as the particular 
" principles of architecture will allow of: it is 
" circular, surrounded by columns detached 
" from the body of the building; il is light and 
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" airy; of a delicate fraale; in a great mea- 
'* sure free from angles; and comparatively 
" small. I am speaking of it, as it must have 
" been in its perfect state, when the tint of the 
" stone, and the finishing and preservation of 
" the parts, corresponded with the beauty of its 
" general form*." 

The ruin of the temple of Vesta, vulgarly 
called the Sibyls' temple, at Tivoli, has unques- 
tionably been very generally admired for its 
beauty, arjd perfectly accords with the prinr 
cipies that I am endeavouring to establish; 
though not at all with those of my antagonist, 
which can only allow it to be picturesque. What 
was the effect of the original temple up6n the 
minds of those, who saw it entire, we do not 
know : but admitting it to have been that of 
beauty still more perfect, it remains to be seen 
how far, upon a more accurate inspection, and 
more detailed examination of its constitueni; 
parts, it will answer the purpose for which it 
is cited. 

Compared with the Pantheon or the Par* 
ihenon, it was certainly small ; but, compared 
with any edifice of similar plan (the proper ob- 
ject of comparison), it was by no means so : for 
though smaller in diametre than that of the 
same goddess at Rome, it appears, to have been 

• Essays on the Picturesque, Vol. II. p. 273. 
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altogether a larger, more massive, and more 
considerable building, than either that or any 
other of the kind known. 

So far from being smooth, it is all over rough 
tridi sculpture, and built of the most rugged, 
porous, unequal stone, ever employed in a 
highly wrought edifice. 

The parts, instead of halving any variety or 
even difference in their direcjtion, all converge 
to one centrical point ; as they necessarily must 
in a building completely circular. Even the 
columns have a horizontal inclination inwards, 
equal to their perpendicular diminution upwards; 
which shows a most scrupulous attention to 
exclude every appearance of such variety. 

Instead of being free from angles, every 
thing is composed of angles : the entablature 
consists of angles projecting beyond each other; 
the suffit of angles indented within each other; 
the capitals are clusters of angles, obtuse in the 
abacus, and acute in the foliage ; while the co- 
lumns, being fluted, exhibit circles of angles 
round every shaft, and stand upon a basement 
surrounded by a cornice composed chiefly of 
angular mouldings. 

Sd far from being of a delicate fr^me, or with 
little appearance of strength, it is remarkable 
for nothing more than the compact firmness 
of its construction, which nothing but some 
convulsion of nature, or the mischievous ex- 
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anions of man could have destroyed ; nor is 
it* superiority in beauty over all the numerous 
imitations that have been made of it, owing to 
any thing more than to its superior size, strength, 
and variety of rough angular enrichments. It 
is founded on a projecting point of rock en- 
larged into a square ai^ea by vast substructionlfe 
of arches, supporting a basement of Solid stone, 
above forty-live feet in diametre, and nearly 
eight feet thick ; on which was placed a circle 
of columns, each shaft of one stone, upwards 
of twenty feet long, and two feet and a half 
thick, supporting a massive stone roof, and sur- 
rounding a tower of rough masonry of about 
twenty-eight feet in diametre. 

The colour is that of the rough Tiburtine 
Stone, which could never have been other than 
a dingy brown ; and though a circular Corin- 
thian portico surrounding a circular tower, and 
thus appearing, by the laws of perspective, to 
retreat from the eye, is extremely light and 
airy, upon a principle, which shall be consi- 
tJered in the proper place, this is a species of 
lightness no way connected with any of Mr. 
Burke's characteristics of beauty; nor at all 
•incompatible with the most manifest firmness 
and stability of construction: The temple of 
•Vesta at Rome appears to have been after the 
same design, with twenty columas instead of 
'eighteen, of larger size, though slenderer pro-- 
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portions ; and probably without the stone roo^ 
as well as massive basement and substructions ; 
defeits, which, on the principles in question, 
should have enhanced rather than diminished 
its beauty : yet this temple having become a 
dirty church in a city, instead of a beautiful 
ruin in a romantic situation, has scarcely been 
noticed : ^ plain indication of the real causes 
of the celebrity of the other. 

The buildings most consonant to the above 
definitions of beauty are the Hindoo domes, 
shaped like bee-hives, and composed of a thin 
shell of half burnt brick, encrusted in a smooth 
coat of the plaster called chinam, which is 
white, delicately tinged with red, blue, or yel- 
low. Their undulating flow of outline tapered 
to a point ; their frail and delicate structure ; 
their clear bright colours, neither strong nor 
glaring, their smooth unbroken surface; their 
small size, comparative to that of the buildings 
to which they usually belong, all exactly ac- 
cord ; nor is any thing waating but a variety in 
the direction of the parts ; and that the build- 
ings themselves always abundantly supply. Yet 
I do not believe that either Mr. Burke or his 
commentator etver found such a building beau- 
tiful : for, in practice, their natural good taste 
triifmphed over their theories, and prevented 
them from applying the characteristics of beauty 
belonging to a rose, a violet, a bead, or a boiv- 
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net, to any abject of so different a kind, as a 
piece of architecture ; in wtiich, either Addi- 
son's principle of decoration, Montesquieu's 
of contrast, or Reynolds's of congruity, might 
afford a much juster criterion, than either 
fraihy of frame, undulation of outline, or deli- 
cacy of colour ; as I shall endeavour to show 
in the sequel. 

25. I have already stated a position of the 
latter writer, tJiat if a man born blind were 
to recover his sights and the most beautiful 
woman were brought before him^ he could 
not determine whether she was handsome or 
not; which is unquestionably true : for till he 
had verified and ascertained the evidence of 
his sight by that of touch, he could not disco* 
ver that she was a being of his own species ; 
or, indeed, any thing more than a fleeting 
vision — a diminutive picture or impression 
upon the pupil of his eye. The author, how- 
ever, grounds it upon a different reason ; 
namely, that no man can judge whether an 
animal be beautiful or deformed in its kind^ 
who has not seen many of that kind : where- 
fore, he adds, that if two womeny the one the 
most beautiful^ and the other the most de^ 
formedy^ were placed before this blind man re^ 
stored to sights he could no better determine 
to which he should give the preference^ hwo^ 
ing seen only those two. I believe, however, 
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that, supposing (as the author evidently docs 
suppose) the man by this time to be so far per- 
fected in the perception of vision as to discover 
them to be females of his own species, or even 
animals of any species, the observation will be 
found to be extended beyoml the truth : for, 
in all the higher ranks of animals, particularly 
in the human race, the highest of all, there are 
certain characters and dispositions of features^ 
better adapted than others to express the sen- 
timents of the mind ; and the expression and 
intelligence of those sentiments by the features^ 
particularly by the eyes, is not acquired, but 
constitutional and inherent in oor natures. la 
l*his way animals communicate their sentiments 
to each other ; and in this way men commu- 
nicate their sentiments to animals, and to 
young children : who all understand, or rather 
feel ttie langua^ of the looks, as far as they 
express anger or approbation, loathing or de- 
sire, menace or conciliation, long before they 
can have formed any determinate ideas, by the 
association of which they could become ac* 
quainted w*ith the respective meanings of these 
^veral modes of expression. I am, therefore, 
persuaded, that, in the case here stated, the 
preference would, without hesitation, be given 
to her, whose features were best adapted to 
express mild and pleasing sentiments ; and, if 
there were no difference between them in this 
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respect, to ber whose colour vmde the most 
agreeable impression on the eye : for I readily 
assent to the great artist^ that a man, id this 
predicament, oould form qo judgment of sym* 
xnetry, grace, elegancae, or any other beavty of 
form. Grace is, indeed, perceived by mental 
sympathy; but, nevertheless, the exercise of 
mental sympathy, in this instance, is as much 
throu^ the aasociation of ideaa, as the ope* 
ration of the uoderstaoding, by which we 
discover symmetry; as will be hereafter ex^ 
plained. 

26. Both colours and forms, however, so far 
as they exhibit pleasing masses of light and 
shadow to the eye, are beautiful in animals, as 
well as in other productions of the creation ; 
and, consequently, may render one animal 
more beautiful than another, considering its 
beauty as addressed to the sense of seeing 
only. We cannot, indeed, determine whether 
or not a particular aninml be beautiful in its 
kind without having seen many of that kind ; 
for this is a result of comparison : but we can 
readily decide which is most beautiful of two 
animals of different kinds ; or which is beau* 
tiful, and which is ugly, though we have seen 
but one of each kind* I never saw but one 
zebra, and one rhinoceros ; and yet I found 
no difficulty in pronouncing the one to be a 
very beautiful, and the other a very ugly 
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animal ; nor have I ever met with any person 

that did 

We continualty find, however, thfe most 
decided differences, and even direct oppo* 
sitions of opinion, concerning the respeciive 
beauty of different aiiimals; of the same spe- 
cies, not only betwieen different individuals, 
but between wbote classes and generations of 
men. Ask a. modern grazier what constitutes 
a beautiful bull or cow, and he will tell you, 
a small neat hedd^ a round neck, a large long 
and straight body, supported by very short 
and slender legs. But how different is such 
an animal from that 



*< cui turpe caput, cui plurima cervix ; 

Et cruruQi tenus k mento palearia pendent*/' 

Long palearia or dewlaps are also enun[ierated 
among the beauties of the bull that captivated 
Europaf; and perhaps, not only a painter, 
but any impartial and uninformed person 
might agree with the princess and her poet : 
but to the real jddge of horned cs^ttle, there 
can scarcely be a greater deformity. The case 
is that the poet and the painter are looking for 
those forms and proportions, which are best 



• Georgic, iii. 52.— The description is of a cow j but 
of a cow whose form is best adapted to breed fine male 
calves. 

t Ovid, Metamorph» 
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adapted to exhibit ease, elegaace, and dignity 
' of gesture and actioD, and pleasing varieties of 
light and shade; while the grazier is only cal- 
culatif^ the quantity of eatable and nutritive 
flesh, which the animal, in the least possible 
time, and with the least possible quantity of 
food, may bring into the ; shambles ; and this 
consideration forms the scale of his preference. 
Habit, however, has taught him^ tO) think the 
forms and proportions, upon which be can caU 
culate . to most advantage, real and essential 
bc»Mjities ; and to hold in the utmost contempt 
the taste and judgment of any person, who 
shoulj^^ doubt their being so. The beauties of 
ea$e,;e)^ance, and dignity are equally ad- 
dressed, to the mind, and independent of or- 
ganic sense ; . as wiU be more fully showa 
hereafter : ^therefore who shall presume to 
decide that the one are tqore truly and properly 
heauties than the other? The beauties of 
li^t, , shad^, and co)o,ur are all that affect the 
eye, or make any impression upon organic 
sense and perception; wherefore, as far as 
mere visible beauty is meant, a water spaniel 
of the I^nd which Weenix so often painted, 
and of which Golzius has made so fine a print, 
seems to me to be a still more beautiful animal 
than a zebra ; or, perhaps, than any existing : 
for his long curling hair affords more play and 
variety of light and shadow ; and the brown 
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and white colours, with which that hair is 
diversified, are distributed into irregular uiasse^ ' 
instead of regular stripes; and irregularity is 
certainly an ingredient of beauty, so far as it 
feiFects the organs • of sense only ; whence 
painters delight not only in irregular trees, 
but irregular buildings, and buildiiigs irregu- 
larly mixed with trees ; - which afford more 
varieties (if tint, and a more luxuriant play 
of light and shadow, than any regular combi- 
nation of parts can produce ; though these 
may be required by the linderstai^ding in otter 
instances. 

27. We mufet not, however, attempt to 
apply these principles of abstract beauty to the 
charms of the other sex, or imagine tha«t we 
can pro vie or illustrate' them by instances dmwn 
from that source: for though- the person, 
hypothetically stated above td be restored to 
sight, would give the preference in beauty to 
the female, whose colour made the most agree- 
able impression on his eye, provided tliere was 
no difference in expression to influence bis 
choice, yet this preference would be of a very 
cold kind, and utterly void of all the warmth 
of sexual desire. It would also be guided by 
principles totally different from those, which 
direct the choice of men, who have been ac- 
customed to employ the sense of vision, as the 
criterion of their sexual predilections; for such 
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a persan would not be able to distinguish the 
bltt^h of modesty or glow of sensibility, from 
the redness caused by intemperance, or mor- 
bid inflammation : nor would the delicate fair- 
ness, or cadaverous whiteness of a skin make 
any other impressions respectively upon his 
feelings, thaa the same different degrees or 
modifications of the same tint, seen in other 
substances. .All the fascinating attractions of 
these charms of the sex owe their influence to 
sympathy and habit ; as being symptoms of 
mental and bodily perfections^ the meaning of 
which is only known by experience and obser- 
vation; so that it could neither be felt nor 
understood by a person, who saw them for the 
-first time. The redness of any morbid inflan^ 
mation may display a gradation of tint, which, 
in a pink or a rose, we should think as beau- 
tiful as the purple light of love ami bloom of 
young desire ; and the cadaverous paleness of 
death ch* disease, a degree of whfiteness, whicj^, 
.in a pieiDe of marble or alabaster, we should 
deem. to be as pure, as that of the most deli- 
cate skia of the fairest damsel of the frig^ 
zone : consequently, the mere visible beauty is 
in both the same ; and the difference cc^nsists 
. entirely :in mental sympathies, ex<jited by cer- 
tain internal stimuli, and guided by^ habit. The 
African black, when he first bei:!^^ ^^ i^ti- 
ropean complexion, thinks both its r^d and 
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white morbid and unnatural, and of coarse 
digusting. His sun-burnt beauties express 
their niodesty and sensibility by variations in 
the sable tints of their countenances, which 
are equally attractive to him, as the most deli- 
cate blush of red is to. us. Were it possible 
for a person to judge of the beauty of colour 
in his own species, upon the same principles 
and with the same impartiality, as he judges 6f 
it in other objects, both animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, there can be no doubt that mixed 
tints would be preferred ; and a pimpled face 
have the same superiority over a smooth one, 
as a zebra has over an ass, a variegated tulip 
over a plain one, or a column of jasper or por- 
phyry over one of common red or white mar- 
ble» It does, however, sometimes happen that 
men of quick sensibility and vivid imaginatioi^ 
fall seriously and violently in love, at . first 
sight, and without any other knowledge of the 
object than what is, at the ixionoent, acquired 
through the sense of vision: but nevertheless, 
it is not any merely organic pleasure, fek by 
this sense, that attaches them; but mental 
sympathies acting through the medium of the 
imagination ; as shall hereafter be explained. 

28. As light is the sole medium of vision, 
the effects of visible objects upon the eye must 
depend, not only upon the quantities reflected 
from them^ and the modes of its reflection or 
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refraction, but, likewise, upon the degree of 
force with which it acts ; and this, as well as 
the quantity, depends, in a great measure, upon 
the degrees of proximity between the object 
and the orgao. Hence in- proportion as bodies 
are near, their outlines appear more sharp, 
their colours more vivid, and their lights and 
slmdows more forcible and distinct; and, in 
proportion as they recedeifrom. us, all these 
■graduafly fade away, till at length they entirely 
vanish. Hence there ai^ -visible variations in 
the eye according to the distlmce of the object; 
to which it is directed; which seem to be pro- 
duced by the greater or smaller degrees of 
irritation caused by impressions more or less 
vivid •• 

* It has been calculated that objeoti are visible at -the 
distance of 34S6 times their diamecret if viewed by eyes 
perfectly organized, and through the common medium of 
common daylight equally diffused from the organ to the 
object : but in proportion as the comparative degree of 
light is greater upon the object than upon the eye, this 
power of seeing it* at a distaiKe will be extended ; and in 
proportion as it is less, it will be shortened. We can see 
a |3urning coal by night at least 100 times as far as we 
can see the same coal e.xtinct by daylight; and the dif- 
ference is proportionately great between looking out of 
an obscure room upon objects in sunshine, and looking 
from sunshine at objects in an obscure room. 

The above calculation relates of course to the powers 
of the^human eye; there being many kinds of birds of 
prey, such as eagles, kites, &c. which manifestly possess 
them in a much greater extent. ^ v 
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29. Similar variations are produced, as be- 
fore observed^ by different quantities of light 
thrown directly upon the eyes ; the membrane 
of the iris contracting with its increase, and 
dilating with ita decrease, in proportion as the 
irritation ia more or less violent. /When ex- 
tended beyond a certain degree, it becomes 
absolutely painful ; and in that casfe, the ^lo- 
queat author, already! so. often dted, by ws- 
taking as usual a {lower for a sensatioo, cour 
eludes it taJ>e sublime/^ ;. though if he or any 
other person had been compelled to expose 
their eyes to unsmff'erable light for a few 
moments, they would have felt how tot^^lly 
void of all sublime ideas their minds would 
have become, how mucbsoever the power ^.nd 
magnificence of such light; surrounding the 
throne of Omnipotence, might have exalted or 
expanded their imaginations, when described in 
the verses of Milton. 

30. Darkness is the entire cessation or ab- 
sence of light; and, of course, utterly nega- 
tive, and producing no sensation at ail. of 
itself: but, nevertheless, when we go suddenly 
out of a very strong light into it, the transi- 
tion, like all other very violent apd quick tran- 
sitions, may be painful to very tender eyes ; as 
there will ensue a sudden change in the inter- 
nal state of the fibres; which, notwithstanding 

^ Sublime and Beautiful, Part II. C xiv. et seq. 
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ttiat it be from teneion.to rel«x»tk)ii| aad: {rom^ 
irritation to repom, may nevertheleiss^ m the 
fitst sensation. of it^ be/uopka^Qt to sooae 
organs^ though. I cbold netev feel it &a. But 
to imfkgine that darkness isfMuiiful to the sight, 
becauee we some times strain our eyelids to 
such a degree as to produce paio^ in the efforts 
which we make to see in the dark% is ooe of 
the most unaccountable faiades that ever aroi^e 
in the mind of any man: for if dsurkn^s be in 
itself painful, a person with hts ^yes shut in a 
dark room must be in an agony ; and yet so 
widely does the practice of mtokind diflSsr from 
the theories of pbii^ophers, that this is the 
stiute, in which we all usually go to sleep ; and 
is probably that, io which this great philosopher 
and statesman slept as- well as the meanest of 
the swinish multitude. It is to darkness^ liki;* 
wke, that men fly for reliel^ wheu their eye% 
through weakness or inflammation, cannot bear 
the irritation of light : but I never yet heard 
of any one, whose eyes were so heterogeneously 
orgftoized, or so strangely morbid, that thcj^ 
tould not bear the effect of darkness, whatever 
it may be: for as to the uneasiness, which the 
boy, couched by Cheselden, feit at ttie first 
sight of a black object, it arose either from the 
harshness of its outline, or from its appearing 

• Part IV. r. XV. &c. 
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to act as a p»*tial extingoisher applied to Us 
eyes ; wbich^ as every object, that be saw, seejtned 
to toucb tbem, wotild, of course, be its effect. 
It couM not possibly have been, as the author 
supposes, on accoc^nt of bis finding' darkness 
painful ; as it was not till long after the. opera* 
tion that he could bear to have his eyes exposed 
to the light, or endure any thing but, darkc^ss 
for any considerable time together. All very 
sharp, broken, or angular objects were disagree- 
able to him, as they are to all eyes of very nice 
sensibility. 

31. But it will be said, perhaps, tliat the 
painful sensations, of which this, author speaks, 
are no common pains; but such as render the 
sensations, to w*hich they belong, sublime, and 
therefore only capable of being felt by minds 
capable of exaltation to . sublimity. Such his 
unquestionably was, in the highest degree; and 
if ever man bad a just claim to the privilege of 
being visited by sublime visions, whether sleep- 
ing or waking, he was undoubtedly the man : 
but, if we admit this privation to be a source 
of the sublime, I do not know how we shall be 
able to exclude silence, which is a privation of 
sound, as darkness is of light ;. and, for its being 
sublime upon his own principles, we have the 
high authority of Virgil — *' simul ipsa silentia 
terrent:" but, nevertheless, even his ingenuity 
would have found some difficulty in proving 
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sitetice a sensation; though he certainty felt it 
painful on many occasions. ' There are- other 
privations, however, which it is surprising that 
he has omitted ; since they make themselves 
most sensiUy, and in some instances, most 
painfully felt throughout all the animal ere** 
ation ; and when personified as powers^ and 
described in poetry, are as truly sublime, as 
any of the other powers, which he mistook for 
sensations. 

Close by the regal chair^ 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Yet no one, I believe, ever found either hunger 
or thirst to be a sublime sensation ; or found 
his mind elevated or expanded by suffering 
them. On the contrary, they have been gene- 
rally esteemed to be most debasing and humi- 
liating to the pride of human nature; as they 
not only level the highest with the lowest — the 
prince with the beggar, and the philosopher with 
the idiot, but man with the brute. 

32. The example of this great author proves 
how difficult it is to keep the operations of the 
different faculties of the mind distinct from 
each other ; so as to consider sensation singly 
and alone, unmixed with, and uninfluenced by 
the ideas previously imprinted in the memory, 
or the deductions made from them by the un- 
derstanding ; both of which have become, in 
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almost all adult perscms, habituei parceptioiiSy 
GOttstantly qoofound^ with those imipedtately 
r^ulting from the iippressiom on the oame 
organs of sense; with which, perhaps, they are 
lio otherwise connected than by continued 
association* 

33. This is peculiarly the case with our per- 
ceptions of all objects of sight ; the msihle ap^ 
pearance of whickj as^ an acute and accurate 
investigator has observed, is scarcely ever re- 
garded by us, or made a subject of reflection^ 
but serves only as a sign to introduce to the 
mind something, which may be as distinctly 
conceived by those, who never Saw*. But, 
nevertheless, the mere sensual pleasures of 
vision, which are at present exclusively the 
subject of inquiry, depend entirely on the pri- 
mary impressions, unimproved and undisguised 
by the intermixture of other notions and ideas, 
acquired by means of the other senses : for as 
they consist in different modes and degrees of 
organic irritation, they are of a totally distinct 
class from those which result from the opera- 
tions of mind. 

34. I am aware, however, that they are 
scarcely ever felt separate and unmixed, ex- 
cept in such extraordinary cases as that of the 
boy couched by Cheselden, or in very young 

* Reid on the Mind, c» vL f. xi. 
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chUdret) ; who, of coarse, do not retain, in 
their maturer age, any reoicmbrance of the 
progress of these perceptions ; by which the 
means of exercising both memory and under- 
standing were acquired, and, consequently, the 
consciousness of their possessing any such 
£eiculues. We may, nevertheless, observe the 
process, by which thate artificial and improved 
perceptions are formed out of simple sensa^^ 
tions, in the manner, in which they handle and 
turn about all objects which they can lay hold 
of; now putting them to their mouths, and 
now placing them at different distances from 
their eyes; by all which they are rectifying, 
correcting, and improving tbe testimony of 
one sense by that of another; and acquiring 
the halHt of associating their ideas, a3 they 
receive them ; from which habit the best and 
principal part of their subsequent knowledge 
is to be derived. 

35. The habit, which, we at the same time 
acquire, of spontaneously mixing associated 
ideas with organic perceptions in contem- 
plating objects o£ vision, is the principal rea*- 
son why tlie merely sensual pleasures of this 
organ are, in adult persons, very limited and 
feeble. Children are delighted with every gay 
assemblage of coloprs : but, as the intellect 
and imagination acquire strength by culture 
and exercise, they obtain so . much influence 
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over the sense/ as to make it reject almost every 
gratification, in which one of them does not 
participate. But, nevertheless, the sense ac* 
quires a similar negative power, in its tura, 
by the same habit of association ; and if there 
be any thing, in the object of contemplation, 
to ofTend or disgust it, effectually mfirs the 
gratification of every other faculty. Thus, in 
the higher class of landscapes, whether in na- 
ture or in art, the mere sensual gratification 
of the eye is comparatively so small^ as scarcely 
to be attended to : but yet, if there occur a 
single spot, either in the scene or the picture, 
offensively harsh and glaring — if the landscape 
gardener, in the one, or the picture cleaner 
in the other, have exerted their unhappy talents 
of polishing, all the magic instantly vanishes, 
and the imagination avenges the injury offered 
to the sense. The glaring and unharmonious 
spot, being the most prominent and obtrusive, 
irresistibly attracts the attention, so as to in- 
terrupt the repose of the whole,, and leave the 
mind no place to rest upon. It is in some 
respects the same with the sense of hearing. 
The mere sensual gratification, arising from 
the melody of an actor's voice, is a very small 
part, indeed, of the pleasure, which we receive 
from the representation of a fine drama ; but, 
nevertheless, if a single note of the voice be 
absolutely cracked and out of tune, so as to 
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olTend and disgust the ear, it ' will completely 
destroy the effect of the most skilful actings 
and render all the sublimity and pathos of the 
finest tragedy ludicrous. 

In objects of vision, however, this influence 
of organic sensation is much more prevalent 
in the imitation than the reality: for painting 
being no ways connected with utility, but in^ 
tended merely to please, mental habits, preju- 
dices, and associations have much less controul 
over it than over the objects which it i*epre- 
sents. In building and gardening, and still 
more in dress and furniture, the charms of 
neatness, propriety, richness, splendor, &c* 
often reconcile us to those harsh and discord* 
ant oppositions of colour, which, if imitated 
by painting, in all their native crudity, and 
without being softened and melted together by 
tender gradations of shadow, becwie glariitgly 
offensive to every eye, and quite intolerable to 
those accustomed to the art. In the reality^ 
also, much will depend upon the kind and 
degree of light to which objects are exposed ; 
whence we can bear, and even require, much 
more brilliance and opposition of colour in the 
insides than on the outsides of buildings ; and 
more in articles, that are to be seen by candle- 
light, than in those which are to be exposed to 
day-light: for candle-light, moon-light, and 
twilight melt every thing into one mild hue ; 
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through the hiarifiotiistng ' medium of Which, 
things the most olFenBively jittering, gaudy^ 
and harshy become beautifully rich^ splendid, 
and mellow. Rembrandt seems^ to have drawn 
all his landscapes bytvrilrg^ and to have given 
himself no trouble in the selection of subjects. 
Eii tensive plains of harren down, bog, or fal- 
low, interseclted by rows of pollard treesi 
^ti'aight <^a4i«ils, fliouads, a)id ' ditches^ ai^e sd 
belted aftd bleiuted together % this ^i^t, and 
50 aftinfetigd by the imagic lof his pencil,: as to 
exhibit eflfems «h<3 tn<tot beadti&l; though if 
seen otroprei^nt^d in ^he glare of a:mid-»day 
sun, they wbi*ld be • most digustingly agty. It 
is the influence aful$e satne kind of light, nor of 
batidle^ight, • which remolerd gems, brocades^ 
and ti^suei^ so beautifully mellow, Heh^ and 
ispleudid th ihis imitations; wdnile in. those of 
others, er«n''^ the greatest pamtens, they are 
either hatrth - or - ipsi^d, and not )unfneqQemtly 
brotii, ' • ' ' ■ ' 
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PART II. 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

\ 

CHAPTER I. 

QP KNOWiiEDGE OR IMPEOVJED PERCEPTION. 

1. TuEfacuItyofifnpro^ed or artificial per- chap. 
cept^pn^ being acquired in the n^anner stated ^. . ^' 
in the concluding sections of the last Chapter perception. 
'<>f t\i^ fir«t Part, coa^ihif es to improve through 
th^ subsequent stagey of our lives as Ipng as 
our mipds^r^aiuj^eir vigpur ; aqd becomes so 
far ii^dependent of the organs of sense^ from 
3?hich it is derived, ^nd thrpugb iy|;iicb it con-^ 
tinqes to be exerdi^ed, that it often exists in its 
highest state q{ perfection, wben those organs 
iare enfiq(5.bted:by age, And vergjipg to decay. A 
mu^ci^n oan tu^e aninstrunjent, after his hear- 
ing has hecome defective, more accurately than 
a person with the mcest ear, who has not been 
used to discriipina^ sopnds; and a vintner, 
who has been in ahe, constant habit pf tasting. 
wine, :9pd attending to its flavour, tboMgh his 
organs bje bUinted by age jand vitiated by in- 
temperance, will distinguish the genuine juice 
. of the grape, pr point out thjg modes and de- 
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CHAP. grees of its adulteration, with more certainty 
Of improved ^^^' precision than an unexperienced person, 
Perception* who enjoys the utmost sensibility of palate; 
but who never having accustomed himself to 
discriminate the impressions upon his organs 
and observe them separately ; nor having any 
analogous ideas' pre-existing in his mind, by 
which to measure and examine them, considers 
every compound sensation collectively 'and 
alone ; and consequently, if the irritation be 
tiot very harsh and discordant, finds it pteasant, 
whatever may. have been the causes/ which 
excited it. 

2. AH refinement of taste, therefore, in the 
liberal arts, arises, in the first instance, from 
this faculty of improved perception : for paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, and poetry are all in 
their principles, as Aristotle has observed, imi- 
tative arts * ; whence the only pleasures, which 
the ignorant and unexperienced receive from 
tbem, except those of sensation and mental 

/sympathy before explained, are derived frofn 
mere imitation* 

3. Man, as the same great philosopher ob- 
serves, is by nature an imitative animal f ; and, 
as those faculties of his mind, by which be has 
risen s^o much above the rest of the crea^tion, 
are owing in a great degree^ to one individual 

• Poetic. t Ibid. 
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imitating another, and still adding something chap. 
to what he had acquired, imitation is both na- ^r. ^' ^ 
turaily and habitually pleasing to him *. Hence perceptioa-i 
there is no effort of painting or sculpture so 
rude, no composition in music or poetry so art- 
less, as not to delight those, who have known 
no better ; and, perhaps, the pleasures, which 
the ignorant feel from mere imitation, when it 
has arrived at any degree of exactitude, are 
' more keen and vivid, though less exquisite and 
exalted, than those which the learned'in art re- 
ceive from its noblest productions : at least, I 
have seen more delight expressed at a piece of 
wax- work, or a painting of a mackarel upon a 
deal board, or a pheasant on a table, than I ever 
observed to be produced by the Apollo of the 
Belvidere, or the Transfiguration of Raphael. 
It is true that the vulgar express their feelings 
more boisterously and impetuously than the 
learned ; but it is al30 true that the feelings of 
nature have universally more of rapture iti them 
than those which are excited through the me- 
dium of science. 

4. These feelings of nature, however, are of 
short duration: for when the novelty of the 
first impression is over, and the interest of 
curiosity and surprise has subsided, mere imita- 
tion of common objects begins to appear trifling 
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CHAP, and insipid ; and men look for^ in imitative Are. 

T s 

^fj'^^g^ something of character and eiiptBsiioA, wkioh 
PtsrtepUon. ttiBy awaken sympathy^ Excite new ideas, oi^ ex-* 
pand and tleva^te those already fdrmed. 

5. To produce this requires a knowledge of 
mind, as well as of body ; add of the interior, 
lis well as exterior Construction of the hnilnan 
frafne, or of whatever else be the object of iroi- 
tatioti ; whence art becomes engrafted upon 
j^cience ; and as all the exertions of human skill 
aiid ingenuity are indefinitely progressive, and 
hever stop at the point, which they originally 
etimed at, this art of science or science of art 
has been extended, particularly in paibting and 
tnusic, to the production of excellencies, which 
are neither of imitation nor exprei^sion ; but 
which peculiarly belong to technical skill, and 
which can only be relished or perceived bytbose. 
Who have acquired a certain degree of know- 
ledge in those arts. Such are, in general, the 
compositions of Bravura, as they are called, in 
music J and such> in painting, are the works of 
the great Venetian painters; whose style of 
imitation is any thing but exact ; whose expres- 
sion is never either dignified or forcible ; and 
whose tone of colouring is too much below that 
of nature to please the mere organs of sense; 
but whose productions have, nevertheless, al- 
ways held the highest rank in the art; and, as 
far as the mere art and science of painting We 
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coACorbed, are unqueatioiiahly aiQong its mou chap. 

perfect producUon3. Ofiinpro.e<r 

6. The taste for them, however, fa, as Sir perception* 
Joshua Reynolds has observed, entirely acquire 
ed "* ; and acquired hy the association of ideas : 
for, as. great skill ainl power, and a oia^t^rly 
facility of execution, in any liberal art, raise 
our adniirdtion, and consequently excite pleas- 
ing and exalted ideas ; we^ by a natural and 
imperceptible process of the mind, associate 
these ideas with those excited by the produc- 
tions of these arts ; and thus transfer the merit 
of the workman to the work. There is, bow- 
ever, another reason why we v^lu^ facility p^ 
execution in works of this kind, which shall I79 
explained hereafter. 

7. It is upon the san^e principle that we pre- 
fer an original to a copy : for a copy may be 
equally exact in imitation, equally correct and 
dignified in e^pr^ssion, and display a tone of 
colouring and distribution of light and shadq. 
equally pleasing to the sense ; whence none but 
the most acute and experienced judges of the 
art can distinguish the one from tlie other : but 
the copy will never have that masterly intelli- 
gence in the execution — th^t union between the 
conceptions of the mind and the operations of 
the hand, which constitute the superior merit. 

* Discourses. 
H 4 
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cBAP.N of the original in the estimation of the real 

Of improved J"^S® of art: for to all others it is impercepti- 

Perception, ble ; and, indeed, unlooked for. 

8. This intelligence is often more prominent 
and striking in a drawing or slight sketch, than 
in a finished production : whence persons, who 
have acquired this refined or artificial taste, 
generally value them more ; since finishing often 
blunts or conceals this excellence : but then the 
' drawings or sketches so valued must be the 
works of great painters, who knew how to 
finish ; for, firom their perfect knowledge, is de- 
rived the intelligence, which they are enabled 
to display in their imperfect exertions of it. 
The drawings of a mere draftsman are' never 
highly esteemed, however excellently designed 
or brilliantly executed ; a loose incorrect sketch 
of Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa being always 
preferred by persons conversant in the art, to 
the most elaborate productions of the light and 
brilliant pens of Pietro Testa and La Fage. 
. 9. Collectors of pictures and drawings are 
often ridiculed for paying great prices for slight 
or juvenile productions of great artists; and it 
must be owned that vanity, and a silly desire of 
possessing what is rare, are often the motives 
for such purchases. But, nevertheless, they 
•are, in many instances, of a more liberal and 
more reasonable kind : for, by the association 
of ideas, we often trace a connection between 
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the eiEirliest and the latest — between the most chaf, 
imperfect and the most perfect productions of a q^ improved 
great master, which makes, not only his sh'ght Perception. 
sketches, but his boyish studies interesting. The 
question, therefore, which is often insultingly 
put to such collectors, *^ would you give such a 
sum for this, if the artist had done nothing bet- 
ter?" does not rest upon a full or fair state- 
ment of the case : for the collector might very 
candidly answer, no— without incurring any 
just imputation of false taste, or servile defe- 
rence to the authority of great names. 

10. When I say that the colouring of the 
great Venetian masters is too much below the 
tone of nature to please the mere organs of 
sense, I mean, of course, the unimproved organs 
of sense : for I am well aware that even the 
mere pleasures of sense are so far under the in- 
fluence of mind, and liable to be modified by 
habit, that they may, in some instances, be made 
to descend by an inverted scale, from a higher 
to a lower stimulus, instead of ascending, in 
their natural progression, from a lower to a 
higher. But of this, however, I recollect no 
instance but in those of hearing and sight, 
which are so intimately connected with mental 
sympathies that they naturally faU under the 
influence of the mind. No person, I believe, 
unacquainted with music, ever preferred the 
tone of a violoncello to that of a flute : — yet. 
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CHAP# when- it is perceived to be so much more eo- 
Of improved P^ows, and SO 0)ucb beit^jir adapted to all the 
PerceptiQQ. scientific as well as expre3sive compositioas in 
music, which require a more extensive scMe of 
harmony, and a more refined display of chro- 
matic variation, the understanding so far in- 
fluences the ear, that I hav$ frequently met 
with persons, who bad learned to think even the 
tones of it pleasanter. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, I believe that no person unacquainted 
with the art of painting ever preferred tbe co- 
louring of Titian to tliat of Denner or Vander 
Werf : but, nevertheless, when it is discovered 
how much better adapted it is to fulfil all the 
great purposes of the art, the eye by degrees 
assents to the testimony of the mind, and learns 
to feel it more pleasant. 

11. Though the pleasures, which painting 
affords to the mass of mankind, be derived en- 
tirely from the artifice and trick of imitation ; 
yet to refined judges, who have accustomed 
their minds to seek for merits of a higher kind, 
all this artifice and trick, and even extreme 
attention to exactitude, if it be ostentatiously 
displayed, are offensive: for experience, by 
detecting the artifice, teaches us to despise it ; 
and how much soever we may be delighted with 
the results of care and labour, we do not like 
that the means, by which they are produced, 
should be displayed with them;, as they not 
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•hly divide the attetirtiofi^ and obstruct all syna- osap. 
pathy ^ith the expression, but proclaim that to q. . ^* ,_i 
have b^n done wj^th toil and difficoltj, a prin- Perceptiom 
cipal part of whose merit should consist in a 
masterly display of ea^.and intelligence; such 
as might be supposed to jH-oceed from supir^ 
natural inspiration. 

12, Jfy however, the defects of exactitude in 
imitation appear to proceed from want of know*- 
ledge or porwer, instead of want of care and at^ 
tention^ they are more glaringly offensive to the 
learned than to the ignorant; especially if they 
extend to those parts Or properties of the' cb« 
ject, which belong to its general nature, or to 
the particular character, which the artist means 
to give it; and are not variable with the tran«» 
sient fluctuations of fashion. The Grecian 
painter, who altered the shoe of his figure at 
the su^estion of a cobbler, showed, perhaps, a 
superfluous degree of attention to exactitude ! 
.but the criticism of the Turkish emperor upon 
the work of the Venetian artist was as reason- 
able as it was Just ; for the shrinking qf the 
akin from the wounded part of the neck, iii a 
decollated head, is the peculiar circumstance, 
which shows the head to have been cut from a 
living body; and the omission of it, in a picture 
of the decollation of St. John the Baptist, en* 
tirfely breaks that association of ideas, by which 
the story is connected with the representation 
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CHAP* of it, and the subject of the picture made 
^,. ^* , k6owa. 

Ofimproved ^ . i ^ . . . . v 

Perception. 13. Exactitude of imitation is much more 
requisite in sculpture than in painting : but, 
nevertheless, ieven in this art, if it display it- 
self in ostentatious trick or artifice, such as 
colouring statues to imitate life, it becomes 
offensive and disgusting to all experienced and 
intelligent persons : for siich persons never look 
for deception; which they know to be mere 
trick, the pleasure of which ends with the sur- 
prise that it has once occasioned^ To attempt 
to produce it, therefore, by mixing two separate 
arts, is to weaken the proper effects of both ; 
as the trains of ideas, which severally belong to 
each, have arisen separately in the mind, and 
do not therefore readily or properly unite. 
The great sculptors of Greece, however, often 
composed one figure of different splendid ma- 
terials; such as ivory and gold, marble and 
brass, &c. ; but this was not for the pui*pose of 
any deception, or greater exactitude of imita- 
tion ; but to produce an imposing effect of 
splendor and magnificence in the ideal or alle- 
gorical images of supernatural beings. They 
also frequently made the eyes of silver, gems, 
or some other shining material; but never, I 
believe, exactly to resemble the life ; and, cer- 
tainly, not for the purpose of deception ; but 
merely to keep up that energy and vivacity of 



\ 
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expression, which characterized the other fea- chap. 
tureS) in which it could be exhibited in foriiis; q^ . *. 
whereas, in the eyes, it could only arise from Perceptum; 
brightness or colours. The effect is, accord* 
ingly, the most animated and striking, that can 
be conceived, in the instances which we have 
remaining of bronze statues with silver eyes ; 
of .which there are many, and some of exqui* 
site work, but all of a small size. From these^ 
nevertheless, we may form some, ideas of the 
imposing and commanding effects, which those 
of heroic or colossal dimensions mnst.have bad, 
when exhibited as objects of devotion in the 
temples. Those of Phidias and Lysippus must 
have been sufficient to reconcile even a Jew or 
a Mahometan to idolatry. 

14, Sculpture, beifig properly a simple imi'- 
tation of form, does not seem intended to afford 
aiay merely sensual pleasure to the eye: for 
such pleasure can only arise from colour, or 
▼ariatioh of light and shadow ; whereas sculp- 
ture, considered abstractedly, has no colour, 
and the lights and shadows, in which it most 
delights, are regular, feeble, or harsh; so as to 
be always either too much, or too litde broken 
to suit painting ; and, therefore, certainly not 
in themselves pleasing to the eye. Rembrandt 
laughed at those artists, who talked of improv** 
iDg themselves in painting by studying the an* 
lique sculptures; and- showed, a.'j his cabinet 



CHAP. of antiques, a room furaish^d with clioa^s, bats, 
^.. ^- , tttthans, &c. of various stuffs Aod t)9su(es. A^ 

Of -improved ^ . , i- it 

Pferceptiot^ a mere pamter, whoae abject w*8 tpplea^^ Ijbe 
eye, Rembrandt >was quite right ; and, indeed, 
no man ever undenitood tbiat brajochof ^^ imi- 
tative art better, or practised it wjltb more deli- 
icacy and success ; his work^ aririving nearer t<^ 
abstract perfeciiioiEi, in what they pri^t^od to, 
than those of any Other ;mod$(n artisit )ii:i any 
iMranch of art. 

15. As sculpture is i to paintings ftp, iii soqat 
respects at least, is the melody of poetry cow- 
pared with that Gtf >music. Sculpture and poetry 
Inquire order iafadiTegularity^ painting and sau-. 
sic delight in jvild; and > irregular variety : soulp^ 
ture and poetry, too,, a^re :add»e$$ed entirely to 
the imagination and the .passions; while paint- 
ing and music are, in a degrffe,:iaddn&ss6d to 
the organs of sight and hpa£iog;^tand tslculated 
to produce pleasures merely > sensual. 

1 6. Articulate <lan^age is .entirely artificiri 
and acquired ;.as appears from, the case of deaf 
persons, who -never learn to speak ; and as has 
43eea further proved .Iby the learned author, who 
has written expressly upon the ^subject ''^« .But, 
neverthe)e^> inarticulate notes are natural to 
men, as well as to other animals ; wherefore 
fnusic is, in its principle, naturali while poetry 

* Lord Monboddo. 
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15 wholly artificial : for tboiigh the tones of the 
voice be from nature, the division of them into 
syllables ackd words is from acquired habit *. . - 

1 7. In the habitual modes of distributioil and 
comUination of words into sentences, in order 
to express the acfiltiaients and operations of the 
mtnd, ibe idiom of language consists; winch 
thu&^bpendingiupon accidentalhabit, is differ* 
ent m €very differeo/t tongue* Rhythm is the 
dtspo»tiOh and arrangement of the long and 
short isyllables io the order naost easy and {}lea-t 
sabt to the sp^ker,>and most grateful and har-» 
niomous to the hearer; .while. prosody is a 
sitnikr disposition and arrangement of the high 
and low sjfllables; that is,. of those which tlie 
habitual idiom of the language has decreed to 
be respectively pronottDced in a high or low 
lone of voice ; which words high and iow may 
me&n either acute and base,, as in .the Greek 
prosody ; or loud and its contrary, as in the 
modem. ... ' .' , 

i 8. In a just and skilful application of the 
variations of rhythm and pncsody, siftch as arises, 
from just feeling onJy, doei:the melody of.lan* 
guage consist : but, nevertheleiss, this melody 
affords no gratification, to : the mere organs of 
bearing; but is solely perceived and felt by 
mental sympathy, as appears from our feeling 

* See Origin and Progress of Language, by Lord Moa- 
boddq» 
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cBATi, . it, when we read inwardly, and without any 
Of improved Utterance of sound; and also from its varying 
Perception, with the habitual variations of idiom in differ<> 
ent languages : for, if it were a pleasure of 
organic sensation, it must necessarily, as before 
observed, be the same in all languages. 

19. Articulation is merely division of tonej 
which division may be either entire interruption, 
or only partial suppression, accordingly* as the 
respective organs, by which it is produced, are 
entirely compressed, or only approximated^to 
each other. The entire compression of toe 
organs is signified in writing by the itiute con- 
sonants, and the partial approximation by the 
liquids and aspirates ; neither of which admit 
of any variation in mode or degree beyond 
that respectively produced by the compression 
or approximation of the respective organs 
of speech; or the different degrees of force or 
emphasis, with which they are compressed or 
approximated, which different degrees consti- 
tute the differences between the consonants B 
and P, D and T, and G and K ; which are 
commutable in all flexible tongues. 

20. Verse, therefore, considered as a metri- 
cal and accentual arrangement of syllables, 
independent of any chant or melody of tone, 
with which ix is uttered, has nearly the same 
relation to prose, as dancing has to walking, or 
other irregular exercisa of the limbs. Botb 
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considered thus abstractedly, are merely regur chap. 
lated divisions of motion : one of the organs of ^-. . 

' ^ Of improved 

the nvouth, and the other of the members of Perc<^tion. 
the body ; and, as both are regulated by musi- 
,cal divisions of time, and graduated according 
to the emphasis, by which those divisions are 
marked, both are intimately connected with, 
and naturally accompanied by music ; though 
both be in principle essentially different from 
it. 

31. Articulation, being the means by which 
sound is made the vehicle of thought as well as 
of sentiment, the modulation of the tone, by 
which its intervals are filled tip, is, in a great 
degree, regulated by the n^ieaning, which it con^ 
veys ; wherefore the melody of verse can nei- 
ther be expressed nor felt by those, who do not 
understand the language ; for, upon that mo- 
dulation, the prosody depends, entirely, and the 
rhythm in a great measure. 

22. Poistry, so far as it consists in language, 
is the division of rhythm and prosody into cer- 
tain limited and regular portions, so modified 
as to express, in the most appropriate sounds, 
and with the utmost facility and energy, that 
the respective idioms of the particular languages 
allow, the various aflPections, sentinaents, and 
pas^sions of the mind ; and those images in 
nature or art which are the proper subjects and 
motives of its various passions,, sentiments, and 

I 
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affections. There are, as before observed^ 
^- . , certain modifications of tone adapted by nature 

Of improved . . 1 • • .1 A 

Perception, to excile certain sympathies m the m\t\a : .con* 
sequently the greater proportion of tone, a 
language has, and the less of articulation, the 
greater variety of such modifications will it 
admit pit and the better adapted will it be to 
the purposes of poetry. Hence arises the 
superiority of the Italian over all nK>dern lan*^ 
guages, both for poetry and' music, and the 
superiority of the Greek, particularly the pri- 
mitive Homeric Greek, over all others both 
ancient and modern. 

23. Attempts have been made, both in an- 
cient and modern times, to give to the articu- 
late harmony of poetry the diversity and irre- 
gularity of musical composition ; and similar 
attempts were made in the seventeenth century 
to give to sculpture the airy and fantastic variety 
of painting ; but neither the one nor the other 
succeeded. Of the ancient dithyrambics, in- 
deed, we have no entire specimens : but their 
being all lost proves that they were not very 
popular productions ; and as for the promise 
cuous mixtures of verses of different metres, 
only one instance of it is recorded *, which 
sufficieoatly shows the sort of reception which it 
met with. In njodern lyrics, indeed, verses of 

• That of Chseremon, in a poem called The CenUur.— 
Aristot. Poet. c. ili. 
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miequal lengths have be^n irregularly mixed ; chap. 
and, rn the productions of Dryden and Gray q^- ' ^ 
certainly with baf^py effect : but then there are Perceptio». 
. always correspondent rhymes, which preserve a 
certain degree of that regularity^ which hds, in 
all nations, been the general characteristic of 
poetry. This alone is sufficient to prove that 
the pleasures which it affordsi,. are not of the 
ear, but of the intellect : for the combinations 
of tone, which delight the ear ; as well as the 
combinations of tints, which delight the eye, 
are irregular. The sweetness and modulation 
of the voice, indeed^ with which poetry is re* 
cited, may be pleasing to the mere organs of 
sense : but this is a pleasure independent of 
the versification ; and one, which, I believe, is 
never felt in any great degree: for I never 
heard of any person who found delight in 
listening to the recitation of verse in a language, 
which he did not understand ; though, as far 
as the mere sensual pleasure is concerned, his 
understanding it or not can make no difference. 
An ingenious, but fanciful writer has, I know, 
imagined tliat he should have enjoyed the versi- 
fication of Virgil more, if he had not under-^ 
stood the meaning of the words * : but, pro- 
bably, bad he tried the experiment with any 
Persian or Arabian poet celebrated for the 

* Lord Orford, 
l2 
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CHA?. melody of his versification, he would hare 

bfi ov d l^^^^'^^^ ^^^ ^^" ^^*' ^'^'S melody, or for any 
Perception, thiffg else that could have atforded enjoymetit; 
and would only have perceived a greater or 
less degree of roughness or smoothness in the 
flow of the lines, accordingly as the propor- 
tionate quantities of articulation or tone re- 
spectively predominated in :the utterance : but 
this mere perception, : unaccompanied by any 
musical chant or singing, would not have been 
of a kind to afford him any pleasure. 

24. It is remarkable that the best versifier in 
our language should have had no tastie or liking 
for music of any kind ; and that he who. pos- 
sessed the most skill, and had the truest relish 
for that art, should have left more uncoudh and 
unharmonious verses, than any other poet of 
eminence.' I know, indeed, that there are cri- 
tics, who have pretended to discover refine- 
ments of melody in the most rugged anomalies 
of Milton, and, of course, a lotal want of it in 
the polished elegance and regularity of Pope*; 
but, to such critics, I have nothing to say. If 
they be serious and sincere, they are as extra- 
ordinary anomalies as any pf those which they 
admire, and afford ample illustration of the 
. proverb, that there is no disputing concerning 
tastes. 

• See Webb on Poetry. 
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-■ 25. English verse arises from a limited and chap. 

regulated distribtition of acceot3 and pauses, as of improved 
well as. of quantities; and, as Pope has oh- Perception. 
served *, in the heroic vecse of ten syllables, a 
pause naturally falls upon the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth fifyllable ; besides that at the end of every 
verse ; which equally lakes place in every kind 
of nietrei in every language; since, without it, 
the verse. is only a distinct portion of measure 
to the eye, but not at all to the eatr. Milton 
has, however^. frequently no pause at the end 
of the verse, but occasionally upon every other 
syllable, from the first to the ninth; and this 
licence has been applauded, as adding endless 
variety to . thie harmony of his versification f. 
That it roust add variety either to the harmony 
or dissonance of language, I admit : but the 
very essence of verse consists in the variety of 
its harmony not being endless, but being limited 
to the changes, that certain divisions of articu-^ 
late sound, determinate in their quantities, 
regulated/in . their modes of utterance, and 
corresponding to, or i^ucceeding each other, 
aie capable of. Language m«iy hav^ more 
variety of cadence without these limitations 
or regulations; but then ifwillnot be versi- 
fied lahgud,ge, although it be duly and correctly 
measured out into lines of ten syllables each: 

• Fourth Letter to Walsh. f - Webb on Ppetry. 
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CHAP. Dojtber will it hav« that ahistie energy and ra- 

Of improved P^^^ty ^f moy^ment, which give a character of 
Perception, enthusiasm ; and^ in fiict, make it poetry * : for 
kiis this character of enthusiasm, that marks 
the poetical language ef all nations ; and to this 
a metrical division, strongly marked by limited 
f^auses or accents, or similar terminatioas of 
the verses, as in the Greek and Latin hexa- 
metre, or English couplet^ is certainly most 
appropriate. 

26. The principle of harmony, as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus has observed, is the same in 
prose as in verse ; it consisting in certain ar* 
rangements of quantities, accen]ts and pauses 
in both ; which, in the one, are without limita- 
tion or restraint; but, in the other, are restricted 
by rules, and measured out into given portions; 
which succeed each other, either imtnediately, 
as in our heroic metre ; alternately, as in our 
elegiac and lighter lyric ; or after certain 
periods, as in our pindaric or graver lyric. It 
IS possible that a person may prefer free and 
unrestrained language, in all cases, to that 
which is restricted to rule and measure ; as it 

* The critic above cited says, in praise of a line, that 
the brca$t actually labours to get tkrougk it. Dial. i. p. 4ff. 
To euiploy labour in writing may be aonerit, if it be em- 
ployed with taste ; but to require labour in reading, is a 
species of ponderous excellence, that never yet found 
favour in the ears of any but a systematic chtic. 
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U possible that he may prefer ale to cbampagDe; ^cha?. 
but let hitn not, therefore, bold up licence as ^.. ^' 

wi itQprovQd 

tbe perfection of rule, or malt liquor as the Perception. 
only pure wine. Hall, Doune, Uobi)es, and 
Crashaw are, as licentious in their pauses as 
Milton; aqd distribute tbem, with the same 
irregularity, through tlie verse, from the first 
to the fiiinth syllable ; and, if this licence be so 
exquisite a beauty, and add so much to har- 
mony, their versification ought to be preferred 
to that of Dryden, Pope, or Goldsmith i but,, 
unfortunately, they have not deserved or ac- 

. quired so great a nmne, in other respects, a^ 
Milton ; and the authority of a name is a 
medium, through which critics of this class 
discover innumerable excellenci^, which other- 
wise would have remained as imperceptible to 
them as to the rest of man^ind^ The great 

.and transcendent merits of Milton's poetry 
naay excuse even greater blemishes apd defects 
than are to be found in it : byt to hear these 
defects and blemishes, the stains of negligenqe 
and rust of antiquity, extolled and recom* 
mended as refinements of taste and artifice, 
caonpt but excite the indignation of evei^ 
writer, whose indignation is not stified by coo- 
tempt. 

27, Poetry is the language of inspiration, 
and consequently of enthusiasm; and it ap- 
pears to me that a methodical arrangement of 

14 
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•ctfAp. ttie sound into certain equal or corresponding 
•Of * ' d P^''^^^"'^5 called verses, the terminations of 
Perception, whicb are distinctly marked to the ear; and the 
subdivisions or pauses of which are limited 
within certain bounds, is absolutely necessary 
to sustain that steady rapidity of utterance and 
exaltation above the ordinary tone of common 
speech ; which can alone give a continued cha- 
racter of enthusiastic expression to any exten- 
sive composition. It is only by a constant 
preconception of what is to follow, that the 
poetical flow of utterance and elevation of totaie 
^are sustained : for unless the reader be gene- 
rally apprised of what is to Come, by what has 
gone before, he is like a person walking blind- 
folded over ah uneven road; and knows as 
'little ho^t to modulate his voice, as such a 
person does how to I'egulate his steps: both 
inarch timidly, and cons6q=uently without vehe- 
mence or enthusiastic animation, in the just 
expression of which poetfy consists; and to 
"free it from metre and rhyme ; restraints, with 
which, it has been said, that only the ignorance 
ornecessiiies of a rude age have shackled it*^ 
would be in fact to deprive it of its essence. 
• 28, It is observed by Dr. Johnson, that the 
Paradise Lost is one of the books, which the 
reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 

* See Alison's Essayson Taste, p. 318. 
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take Up again* Nme ecer i^i^editlongtr chap. 
than it is. Its perusal is a duty rather than ^^ . '' 

^ •^ Of improved 

a pleasure. JVe read Milton for instruction^ Perception. 
retire harassed and over^burdened, and look 
elsmohere for recreation * f If we dip into 
thb Iliad, we af ^ immediately borne along by 
the enthusiastic vehemence of the poet's diction^ 
as it were by a tdrrent; and even in the Odys- 
sey, the iEneid, or Jerusalem, we glide down 
the sitream without labour or effort; but, in the 
Paradise Logty we are perpetually tugging at 
the'oar; and though we discover, at every turn, 
what fills us with ftstoni3hment and delight, the 
discovery is, nevertheless, a'W>rk of toil and 
exertion : consequently we can only enjoy it, 
when the powers of attention are fresh and 
vigorous;, no man ever flying to the Paradise 
Lost, as he does to the works of other great 
epic poets, ' as a refuge from lassitude or de- 
jection. Yet surely the first and most essential 
merit of poetry is to be pleasing — to exhilarate 
and exalt the spirits by brilliant imagery and 
enthusiastic sentiment, rather than to overawe 
and depress by gloomy grandeur and sour 

morality. 

'^ On peut Stre ^ la fois et pompeux et plaisant^ 
Et je hais un sublime ennuyeux et pesant." 

29. This great defect, the want of the power 
to please and amuse, I cannot but think as 

♦ Life of Milton. 
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CJIA9. much oiviag to tbq oature of his ver^ifiqation. 
Of ^* ^ ft3 to ibat of bift subject : for ure feel no aiicb 
FerceptioQ. lassitude OT depression from tbe sagae suJbjjecte, 
wJben treated by Ta«ao or Vida; tboisgb, exce{>t 
in tbe ligbtne^s and elasticity of ibeir versificar- 
tkm, vre cannot but allow that Milton has treated 
them more poetically, as well as more properly. 
In tbe scenes, too, _ of Par adise, and tbe loves 
of Adam and Eve, Milton-s imagery is gay asd 
beautiful^ and bis sentiments warm ;and rap- 
turous; but, nevertheless, that very irregu- 
larity of tbe pauses, which certain critics have 
so much commended, gives tbe character of 
l^rose to his v»rse, and deprives it of all that 
fire and enthusiasm of eixpre^sion, which Pope 
has happily preserved in bis translation of the 
corresponding passages of the Iliad. 

But come, so well refreshed, now let ofi.play^ . 
.As meet is^ after such delicious fare ; 
For never did thy beauty, since the day 
I saw thee first, and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee ; fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 

Paradise Lost, ix. 1026. 

These softer moments, let delight employ, 
Ahd kind embraces snatch the hasty joy. 
Not thus I loved thee, when, from Sparta's shore, 
My forced, my willing, heavenly prize, | bore ; 
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When j^rst etitrmced in Craoae'i isle I lay, ^bab. . 

'Mxx'd with thy soul^ and all dissolved away ! '' 

•n , T Ofhaprow4 

Pope's Iliad, hi. 549. pcrceptioa. 

Adam> argument, in this case, is certainly 
more pointed and logical, than that of the 
young Trojan ; but pointed and logical argu- 
ment is not what the case required. The rap- 
turous glow of enthusiastic passion, w"ith which 
the latter addresses his mistress, would have 
much more influence upon the affections of an 
amorous lady, though it may be less satisfac- 
tory to the understanding of a learned critic. 
The language of Homer and of Pope is such 
as Paris might have really used, and used with 
effect ; but had he made love to Helen in the 
language of .Milton, Mefteleus might hav^e 
trusted him with perfect security. 

In such passages, as the following, the ad- 
mirers of the irregular variety of Miltonie 
pauses, will find some difficulty in discovering 
any thing like verse J since even scanning the 
syllables upon their fingers will scarcely enable 
them to measure the lines. 

*^ To whom the angel. Therefore what he gives, 
whose praise be ever sung, to man, in part spiritaal, 
may, of purest spirits, be found no ungrateful food : 
and, food alike, those pure intelligential substances 
require, as doth jour rational ; and both contain, 
within them, every lower faculty of sense, whereby 
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en A P. they hear^iaeey smeil, touch, taste; iastuig concdct, 

, !• digest assimilate, and elirporeal to iQGOi;poi>eal iuro/' 

Of imp roved 

Perceptiou. Here are ten lines taken from one of the 
most admired books of the poem.: tmt it ap- 
pears to nje (perhaps for want of taste ?tnd 
discernment) that any ten lines .tiraijscribed 
from his history of the Heptarchy, mig):it with 
equal propriety be ranked; with poetry*. That 
they may be excqsjsd, however,, in a lo^g work, 
on account of the beauties, by w hi c^, they are 
counterbalanced, I readily adiiiit ; ; • 

'^ sed emendfitik viderJ, . 
Pulcbraque, et exactis minimum di^antia, miror/* 

- 30. Tbe« blftnk verse of Thomson and Cowper 
is mu^h more sirictly. verse than that of Wilton : 
but jhe complete fajlure of the latter in his 
translation of .the Iliad is at least a presumptive 
proof that this species of verse is not suited to 
suqh compositions: for when Cpwper has failed, 

r 

• The ancients seem to have had niucTi more nice and 
accurate powers of discrimination in verse than we liave. 
** In versa qiiidem theatra tota exclamant, si fit una syl- 
laba aut brevior aut longior. Nee vero mullitudo pedes 
novity nee ullos nunieros tenet; nee illud, quod offendit, 
sut cur, aut iu quo offendat, intelligit : et tanien omnium 
longitudinum, et brevitatum in sonis, sicut acuturum gra- 
viumque vocum judicium ipsa natura in auribus nostris 
collocavit/' — Cic. de Orator. 

The most learned and refined of a modern audience 
•how no such quickness of perception or nictity of judg- 
ment. 
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fete shaHr hope to succeed ? ' The case is, thsit cha^. 
vrhere-it is not stiffened and elevated bysomiS z^r- '' 
pectiliar dignity and elevation of sutyect, as in perceptii 
the more splendid parts of the Paradise I^st; 
it requirjesso many inversions and transposi- 
tions to, keep it out of prose, as render it qaitB 
unsuitable to the enthusiastic spirit, and glow- 
ing shnplicity of heroic narrative, which is per- 
fect only. !' cum ita structa verba sunt, ut nu- 
merus non qusesitus sed secutus esse videatuf 
—quod indicat non ingratani negligen^iam, di5 
re hominis magis quam de verbis laborantls/* 
Cic, Orator., .. - • 

31. Not, however, that I would wholly ex- 
clude from poetry, or even from animated prose, 
what are, according to our idiom, inversions 
and transpositions: for, in many instances, such 
a collocation of the words is the natural and 
original prder of speech; and when we address 
the imagination or the passions, the natural and 
original order ^will be foimd the most impres- 
sjj^e, though it may differ from that established 
by ordinary use^ To explain this, I shall take 
the liberty of quoting the words of one of the 
latest and ablest writers upon philosophical 
criticism ; whose words, in this instance, can- 
not be altered without being injured. 

32. " Let us figure to ourselves," says Dr. 
Blair * " a Savage, who beholds some object,' 

• * Lect. .vii. 
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cHAF. ^^ such as fruit, which raises bis destn^^ and 

^' " who requests another to give it to him. Sup* 

Perctjpdon. " posing our Sarage. to be unacquainted with 

'^ words, he would, in that case, labour to make 

*^ himself be understood, by pointing eapnestly 

** at the object, which he desired, and uttering, 

'^ at the same time, a passionate cry. Sup- 

^^ posing him to have acquired words, the first 

" word, which he uttered, would^ of course, 

" be the name of that olgect. He would not 

*^ express himself according to our English 

order of construction, * Give me fruit,' but 

according to the Latin order, ^ Fruit give 

me,' Pomum da mibi: for this plain reason, 

" that his attention was wholly directed towards 

**^ fruit, the desired object. This was the ex- 

" citing idea ; the object which moved him to 

" speak; and, of course, would be the first 

^^ named. Such an arrangement is precisely 

" putting into words the gesture, which na^ture 

" taught the SavsCgc to make, before he M'as 

" acquainted with words; and, therefore, ^t 

*^ may be depended upon as certain, that he 

^' would fall most readily into this arrange* 

" 'ment. 

" Accustomed now to a different method of 
" ordering our words, we call this inversion, 
*' and consider it as a forced and unnatural 
*^ order of speech. But, though not the most 
** logical, it is hqwever, in one view, the most 
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^ natural order ; because it is the order sug« pb4f* 
'* sested by imaginatioQ and desire, which al* ^,. ^' 
*^ ways impel us to mention their object m the Perceptiva. 
" first place. We might, therefore, concludci 
" d priori^ that this would be the order, in 
^' which words were most commonly arranged 
at the beginnings of language ; and accord- 
ingly we find, in £stct, that, in this order, 
^^ words are arranged in most of the ancient 
^' tongues ; as in the Greek, and the Latin ; 
'' and, it is said, also in the Russian, the Scla^- 
'^ ironic, the Gaelic, and several of the Ame«- 
" ricaa tongues *.'* 

" All the other modern languages of Europe 
have adopted a different arrangement from 
the ancient. In their prose compositions, 
very little variety is admitted in the colloca- 
tion of words : they are mostly fixed to one 
order ; and ih^t order is what may be called 
the order of the understanding. They place, 
first, in the sentence, the person or thing, 
which speaks or acts ; next its action ; and 
" lastly, the object of its action. So that the 
" ideas are made to succeed to one another, 
" not according to the degree of importance 

« 

• P. 135, Svo. ^4. 
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CHAP. '* which the several objects carry in the ima- 
^' ^ ^* gination, but according to. the order ».Qf na- 

Of improved ^, " i r • ^ ?> 

Perception. ture, and of Uine*. 

*^ It appears that, in all the successive 

changes, which language has undergone, as 

the world advanced, the' understanding has 

gained ground on the fancy and imagination. 

The progress of language in this respect, 

resembles the progress of age in man. The 

** imagination is most vigorous and predo- 

" minant in youth ; with advancing years the 

" imagination cools, and the understanding 

ripens. Thus language, proceeding from 

sterility to copiousness, hath, at the same 

time, proceeded from vivacity to accuracy; 

*' from fire and enthusiasm to coolness and 

" precision -)" !" 

33. The collocatian of words, according to 
the order of desire or imagination, it is easy to 
perceive, must have been much better adapted 
to the purposes of poetry, than the collocation 
of them according to the order of the under- 
Standing ; but a variety of flexible terminations 
is absolutely necessary to make words, so ^r- 

♦ P. 138. .t^. 143. 
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ranged, intelligible; and, in these, all the chap. 
polished languages of modern Europe are de- q^j^ '^^^^^ 
fective: wherefore it is impossible that they perception, 
should ever rival those of the Greeks and 
Romans in poetical diction and expression. 
No language is more inflexible than the Eng-* 
hsh; and none, except perhaps the French, 
requires its words to be arranged more strictly 
according to the order of the understanding : 
but, nevertheless, when glowing sentiment or 
passion is to be expressed; or when the mind 
of the speaker is so agitated as to be mora 
under the influence of feeling, than of thought, 
it often reverts^ to the primitive order; and 
allows, without any violation of idiom, the 
words to be arranged by natural impulse in- 
stead of artificial reflection or acquired habit. 

That, which should accompany old age, 
Aa honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ■ 

says Macbeth, when agitated by remorse and 
despair; and the passage would lose all its 
energy and beauty, were the words arranged 
according to the regular process of thought," 
with the agent first, the action next, and the 
object last — " I must not look to have honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends, &c. which 
ought to accompany old age*/' Shakspeare, 

• *f Videsne, ut ordine verborum paulum commutato, 

iisdeiu 

K 
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CHAB. who wrote from feeling, has many happy in- 
^ ^' stances of the same kind ; as " me of my 

Perception, lawful pleasure, she bereft, &c.;" but Milton, 
and other epic and moral writers in blank 
verse, who viewed nature through the medium 
of books, and wrote from the head rather than 
the heart, have often employed this inverted 
order merely to stiiTen their diction, and keep 
it out of prose ; an artifice, of all others, the 
most adverse to the genuine purposes of a 
metrical or poetical style ; which, though known 
to be the result of study and labour, should 
always appear to flow from inspiration.. In 
matters of taste, it is of little importance what 
the undei'standing knows by inference or ana- 
logy ; but it is different with what the imagina- 
tion perceives by immediate impression. 

34. The pleasure, which we receive from 
verse, in light or didactic compositions; or 
such as are not capable of exciting or sustain- 
ing enthusiasm, arises from tlie charms of 
neatness, point, and emphasis; all of which 
are improved and invigorated by the regularity 
of a metrical style, which facilitates the flow 
of utterance, and directs and fixes the atten- 
tion to the particular idea, which the author 
wishes to impress most strongly.. By these 
means, as well as by the periodical recurrence 

iisdem verbis stante sententia, ad nihilum omnia recideiit, 
cum sint ex aptis dissoluta."«-Cic. Orator. 
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of similar quantities or modifications of sounds chap. 
it also greatly facilitates remembrance : and to ^r- ^* 

*..,., . i , Of improved 

facilitate remembrance seems to nave been the Perception, 
original use and purpose of verse : whence the 
muses were fabled to be the daughters of me- 
mory; and the oldest metrical writer extant 
addresses his most earnest and emphatical 
prayer to them, not to obtain their inspiration 
in developing the counsels of the gods, or in 
relating the actions of Diomede or Achilles, 
but to procure their assistance in compiling 
the catalogue of the Grecian army. 

35. In the accentual pronunciation of the 
different languages of modern Europe^ each 
pronounces the Greek and Latin words ac- 
cordingly as words of the same number of 
syllables arc usually pronounced in their own 
respective languages. Thus an Englishman 
pronounces the first syllable of the verb cano, 
and of the adjective canus^ equally long; and 
a Frenchman, equally short ; though it be in- 
variably long in the latter, and invariably short 
in the former. In conformity to the idiom of 
our own language, we also arbitrarily alter the^ 
quantity of the first syllable of a word, when* 
another is added to the end of it ; as in virum 
and virus ; which are always pronounced as 
trochees ; while vlrumque and mrusque are as 
invariably turned into amphibrachys. The first 

K 2 
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CHAP. syllable of the one is, liowever, uniformly short, 
^-. ^' , and of the other, uniformly long. 

3f improved \ ,. i • , • i» 

Perception. 36. But notwithstanding these violations of 
quantity, which all the nations of Europe com- 
mit, in different modes and degrees; each finds 
melody in the verses of the Greek and Latin 
poets, when pronounced after its own fashion; 
and the ears of each are equally offended at 
hearing them pronounced after any other 
fashion. This alone, were there no other in- 
stance, abundantly proves the great influence 
of habit and imagination, and the little influ- 
ence of sensation, in matters of this kind. All 
agree in fixing a pause at the end of the line 
or stanza; and in giving it a regularly marked 
termination of some kind or other ; and this 
instantly constitutes verse, which each nation 
puts into tune according to the particular ha- 
bitual pronunciation of its own language; and 
w^ith this tune of mode of reading, be it ever 
so anomalous, all, who speak that language, 
are satined, and even delighted. Every de- 
viation from it, though strictly according to 
the laws of metre, offiendi them ; because, when 
their own pronunciation has been familiarized, 
end, as it vvere, naturalized, to their ears, every 
other sounds foreign, and consequently ridi- 
culous, upon a principle, that will be explained^ 
when we come to treat of ridicule,. 
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37. As each of these various modes of readr chap. 
ing preserves the character of verse, though qc- ^' ^ 
all in different ways, and all differing from the Perception. 
metrical laws of the original language, that 
character may nevertheless be capable of an- 
swering its purposes, both in maintaining the 
character of enthusiasm by giving an uniform 
exaltation to the style above that of common 
epeecb, and in enhancing the charms of point, 
neatness, and emphasis, in composition^ of 
another kind. Where the sense of the lines is 
vigorous and impassioned; and strongly ex- 
pressive of enthusiasm and inspiration, wq 
naturally endeo-vour to recite them with a cor- 
respondent tone of utterance ; and how ano- 
malous soever the particular divisions of it may 
be, the general flow will be sufficiently main- 
tained, by the effort itself, to preserve the 
character and spirit of poetry. To pretend 
that the ear is more delighted with the versifi- 
cation of Virgil than with that of Manilius, 
when every principle of metre is violated in 
the pronunciation, may seem like affectation : 
but, nevertheless, the glowing animated sense 
and polished periods of the one will inspire the 
reader with a flow and facility in his tone of 
utterance, which the other can never obtain ; 
and thus dupe the ear through the medium of 
the imagination. Hence I have known per- 
sons really and sincerely delighted M'ith the 

K 3 
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versification of the Latin poets, and capable 
of discriminating accurately their respective 
merits; who have all violated the metre in 
different, and even opposite ways ; one by cor- 
rupting it to the English, another to the 
French, another to the German, and another 
to the Italian standard of pronunciation. It 
is common, too, in each of these nations, and 
in none more common than our own, to meet 
with learned persons, who, while they pro- 
nounce without any regard to quantity, are 
extremely acute in discovering any ^ror or 
defect in the structure or formation of a verse : 
but, though they attribute this faculty to nicety 
of ear, it is in fact merely accuracy of memory, 
and readiness of discernment, in which the 
perfection of the organ has no concern; it 
being employed merely as the instrument of 
perception. They know the respective quan- 
tities of every word in ' the language, iand of 
every foot in the verse; and therefore imme- 
diately perceive a syllable out of its place; 
but this perception is the result of acquired 
knowledge, and not of organic refinement. I 
remember a copy of Latin verses being shown 
to some learned men, in which the word 
gladius was employed as a dactyle; and they 
all instantly exclaimed against the writer for 
having no ear ; at the same time that each of 
them pronounced the first syllable of the word, 
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longer than almost any in the language. Had chap. 
they accused the writer of want of knowledge ^^ . ' , 

^ o Of improved 

or memory, and themselves of want of ear, Perception. 
their censures would have been just. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF IMAGINATION. 



CHAP. J 'Pjjj. habit of associating our ideas hav- 

0£ Imagina- ^"8 commenced with our earliest perceptions, 
tioii. the process of it, whatever it was in its begin- 
ning, has become so spontaneous and rapid in 
adult persons, that it seems to be a mechauical 
operation of the mind, which we cannot directly 
influence or control: those ideas, which we 
have once associated, associating themselves 
again in our memories of their own accord; 
and presenting themselves together to our 
notice, whether we will or not. Hence agree- 
able and disagreeable trains of thought and 
imagery are ofteri excited by circumstances no 
otherwise connected with them than by having 
before occurred to our minds at the same 
time, or in the same place, or in the same 
company; and these trains of thought will 
continue to haunt us in spite of all that we can 
do to free ourselves from them; so that we 
feel ourselves in a situation not unlike that of 
a moth fluttering round a candle. At other 
times the contrary takes place ; and pleasant 
and brilliant trains will succeed each other in 
the most rapid and delightful transitions; 
though, perhaps, excited at first by circum- 
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Btknces and situations by no means pleasing chat* 
in themselves; and continued without any in- q- -^'* . 
tentional effort, or other cause that we can tioE^^ 
assign. 

2. In proportion as persons are respectively 
liable, by the natural constitutions of their 
minds and bodies, to associate their ideas in 
these, several trains, their dispositions are me- 
lancholy or gay ; and if either be carried to 
such excess as to break the natural connectioi^ 
or derange the natural order of theip, the 
effect is lunacy ; whence that malady is ofte^i 
,partial, affecting some particular trains of 
ideas, which have been connected with violent 
.or long-continued emotions of affection or 
passion ; whilst all the others proceed with the 
utmost regularity without manifesting any signs 
or symptoms of perturbation even in the most 
complicated evolutions of thought. 

3. Intoxication is a temporary lunacy aris- 
ing from a similar derangement in the trains 
of ideas, caused by the irritation, produced in 
the stomach by wine or other intoxicating 
liquors or drugs» extending itself to the brain ; 
as it does almost instantaneously, when large 
quantities are taken at a time. If taken gra- 
dually, it at first only stimulates and quickens 
the action of the mind, so as to produce sudden 
gleams or coruscations, either of wit or folly, 
either of imagery or conceit^ accordingly as the 
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<:hat. natural vigour or acquired furniture of the 
^fjL' understanding may be calculated to supply 
•tion. either the one or the other. But, as the irrita* 
tion is increased, the action is increased too ; 
so that, at length it becomes so rapid and 
violent, that it can no longer be limited or 
regulated by any principles of logical con- 
nection or coherence ; and the most wild and 
extravagant combinations, both of thought and 
imagery, ensue. 

4. Similar effects, of excessive and irregular 
action also take place in dreams, which equally 
proceed from the irritations of the stomach 
being extended to the brain : whence that de- 
gree of intemperance, which does not cause 
absolute intoxication, is almost always fol- 
lowed by turbid and incoherent dreams. The 
infusions also of exhilarating plants and drugs> 
such as tea, coiFee, opium, &c., which are all 
intoxicating in different modes and degreesi 
will produce similar effects, if taken to excess : 
for all Exhilaration of the spirits produced by 
stimulants is a degree of intoxication. 

5. As the irritations of the stomach, in cases 
of intoxication, disorder the mind through the 
medium of the brain ; so do all violent irrita- 
tions of the mind, such as those of excessive 
grief, anxiety, or vexation, disorder the sto- 
mach through the same medium ; loss of 
digestion and atrophy being generally the 
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proximate, or, more properly speaking, the chap, 
instrumental causes of death in those persons, ^- t • 

'^ ' Of Imagiaa- 

who die of what is called a broken heart : a tion. 
malady which, I suspect, kills a great many 
more than it has credit for. 

6. Some persons have constitutionally such 
a vivacity of spirits — such a restlessness rather 
than fertility of imagination, ever showing 
itself, in new combinations of imagery, some- 
times just and pleasing, and sometimes the 
reverse, that they may be properly said to live 
naturally in a state bordering on intoxication ; 
their spirits being as much the effect of stimu- 
lants as those which are given by wine ; but of 
natuval and constitutional stimulants which 
rise and operate occasionally, and then leave 
them low and vapid till the nerves have re- 
covered their irritability or power of action : 
for such persons have always their ebbs and 
flows of spirits ; the fit of vivacity being inva- 
riably followed by one of dejection. Hence 
wit and madness are said to be nearly allied : 
since, if these constitutional and inherent sti- 
mulants act upon machinery too weak to bear 
them, they will of course break it. In minds 
of adequate vigour, endued with just feelingsj 
and enriched with various imagery, the com- 
binations which they excite, though unusual 
and diversified, will always be just and cohe- 
rent ; andy in the readiness and facility of such 
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cjiAP. combinalions, wit properly consists. But, if 
Of I a i - ^^^ proportionate strength of the stimulants 
tioD. be too great, and the action, in consequence^ 
too violent, though the readiness and facility 
of combination may remain, or even be in- 
creased, the justness and coherence of it is 
gone, and madness, of course, become the 
result 

7. As madness arises from the association 
of ideas being deranged, so does idiotcy from 
its being defective ; the powers of intellect 
being, in the one, either totally, or in part, 
disordered ; and, in the other, in a greater or 
less degree, deficient. Hence, while madmen 
reason wrongly on particular points, idiots 
reason feebly and imperfectly on all : for 
reason, when not employed upon number or 
quantity is purely association ; as will be ex* 
plained in the next Chapter. The primary 
perceptions of both lunatics and idiots appear 
to be as correct and perfect as those of the 
most discreet and wise of the species : for, 
unless where the external organs of sense are 
defective, they all can perceive and discrimi* 
nate flavours, odours, colours, and sounds, 
clearly and distinctly ; though, in idiots, the 
power of retaining, as well as that of combin* 
ing the ideas excited by them, is generally 
defective ; whilst, in lunatics, it is often ren* 
dered useless, either by the violent emotions to 
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which they are subject, or the entire posses- chap. 
sion, which the disordered trains of ideas have q£ j ' . 
obtained, of their minds. Hence only the na- 
tural, and not the acquired, or improved per- 
ceptions of either, are correct. 

8. In proportion to the vigour and extent 
of this retaining faculty ; and to the number 
and variety of images, with which observation, 
study, and experience, have enriched it, will 
the powers of association be multiplied, and 
their operations varied and extended. Me- 
mory may, indeed, exist without imagination ; 
but imagination can never act without the aid 
of memory ; no hnage or idea having ever been 
formed of conceived by the most fertile or 
extravagant fancy, the component elements of 
whidi had not been previously received into 
this storehouse of the mind through the ex- 
ternal organs of sense. We may compose, 
paint, and describe monsters and chimeras of 
every extravagant variety of form : but still, 
if we analyze them, we shall always find that 
the component parts, how much soever they 
may be distorted or disguised, have been taken 
from objects or qualities of objects, with which 
we have previously become acquainted through 
the organs of Sensation. 

9. As the same perfection of organization, 
which produces a vigorous memory, must, in 
the common course of nature, produce a vigo- 
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rous imagination, I suspect, that, whei*ev6f 
there is much appearance of memory and little 
of imagination, the memory is artificial ; and 
the ideas with which it is stored, only such as 
have been imprinted upon it by dint of labour 
and application ; whence they have become 
fixed and inflexible, so that they can only be 
brought forth in the order in which they were 
received. Men, whose minds have been thus 
formed, can often go through the minutest 
details of a prolix narrative, or the most com- 
plicated subtleties of a perplexed argument, 
with circumstantial accuracy and unerring prer 
cision : but it is only when they have an op- 
portunity of narrating or arguing methodically. 
That promptitude of illustration, facility of 
transition, and rapidity of application, which 
require a memory, that can, at any time, supjjly 
materials for new, as well .as retain old com- 
binations, they are ever incapable of acquir<- 
ing: whence, though they may excel in the 
schools, the pulpit or the college, they are 
wholly unfit for desultory debate or familiar 
conversation^ 

10. There is another class of persons, who 
are directly the reverse of these — whose me- 
morieii are naturally retentive, and who are 
always furnishing them with new images and 
ideas, which they can, at all times, bring forth 
with the utmost promptitude and facility : but 
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having no discernment or judgment to guide chaf. 
them in the selection of what they amass, nor ^r x "' * 
leelmg to regulate them m the use and apph- uonT 
cation of it, they encumber without enriching 
their memories, and stimulate without feelins 
their imaginations ; whence they pour out, at 
random, whatever suggests itself, without con- 
sidering whither it tends, how it is connected^ 
or to what it may be applied. 

11. Of these two classes of talkers, the first 
are commonly called prosers, and the second 
prattlers. In the one, the manure thrown 
upon the mind is without soil, and therefore 
only continues to stink. In the other, it is 
without culture, and therefore only produces 
weeds. 

12. As all the pleasures of intellect arise 
from the association of ideas, the more the 
materials of association are multiplied, the 
more will the sphere of these pleasures be en- 
larged. To a mind richly stored, almost every 
object of nature or art, that presents itself to 
the senses, either excites fresh trains and com- 
binations of ideas, or vivifies and strengthens 
those which existed before : so that recol- 
lection enhances enjoyment, and enjoyment 
brightens recollection. Every insect, plants 
or fossil, which the peasant treads upon un- 
heeded, is, to the naturalist and philosopher, 
a subject of curious inquiry and speculation,— 5 
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CHAP. first as to its structure, formation, or means 
^^' . of existence or propagation :-^and then, as to 

Of Imagma- . . , . -i /• 

Its comparative degree, or mode 01 connection 
with others of the same or difFerents kinds ; and 
the respectivte ranks and situations which they 
all severally hold in the graduated system of 
created beings. To the eye of the uninformed 
observer, the sublime spectacle of the heavens 
presents nothing but a blue vault bespangled 
with twinkling fires : but to the learned and 
enlightened, it displays unnumbered worlds, 
distributed through the boundless vacuity of 
unmeasurable space; and peopled, perhaps, 
with different orders of intelligent beings, as- 
cending, in an uninterrupted scale of gradation 
from the lowest dregs of animated matter to 
the incomprehensible throne of Omnipotence 
itself. 

'13. In the same manner, when we descend 
to a lower and more limited sphere of ob- 
servation, and contemplate the artificial pro- 
ductions of social life, we shall find that the 
trains of association in our ideas will be mul- 
tiplied and extended, as the circles of our 
knowledge are expanded ; and tliat the scale 
of our enjoyments resulting from them will be 
enlarged in the same proportion. If we men- 
tion London or Paris to a person only dis- 
tantly and generally acquainted with them, a 
confused mass of ideas of multitudes of houses^ 
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thttrih^s, and inhabitants, will present itself: cj^ak 
if to one, Who has visited these capitals, the q^ ^^\^ 
confusion will be dispelled, afid the distinct 
id^as of spacious streets, sumptuous palaces, 
and all the various objects of Wealth and 
grandeur, which he saw there, will sponta- 
neotisly arise, in the order of their association, 
to his imagination : — if to one, who has re- 
sided long in either of them, in addition to 
these ideas, and prior in order to them, the 
more interesting remembrances of the social 
connections, which he formed there, the com- 
panions, with whom he lived, and the friends, 
in whom he confided, with the. various events 
of prosperity or adversity, which have since 
befallen them, will present themselves in the 
MmlB order, and excite their correspondent 
Amotions of solace or regret— of gratulation or 
sorrow. \ 
14. To descend into a still lower and more 
I confined sphere, let us apply this principle to 
I the subjects of our present inquiry ; and we 
' shall find that much of the pleasure, which 
[ we receive from painting, sculpture, music, 
' poetry, &c. arises from our associating other 
j ideas with those immediately excited by them. 
I Hence the productions of these arts ate never 
' thoroughly enjoyed but by persons, whose 
minds are enriched by a variety o'f kindred 
and corresponding imagery; the extent artd 

L 
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CH"AP. pretation without examining it; though, as the 

Of Imagina- ^^J®^^ ^^ which the epithet relates, is aa 
tioQ. ^Egyptian temple of plain architecture, of 
which the geographer merely says that it had 
niiv yo^^^ty^ ^ii y(afix9pj it does not. afford 
much either of illustration or confirmatioo 
to his hypothesis. Had the German antiquary 
chanced to stumble upon such an expression 
as y^ApKoif pB^ipov^ we cannot doubt, from the 
specimen which we have already had of his 
learning and sagacity, but he would have trans- 
lated it picturesque stream ; and this would 
liave exactly suited my friend's purpose. Un- 
fortunately, however, had his usual accuracy 
of research, or any suspicions of the infalli- 
bility of his guide, led him to look at the con- 
text, or even to cotisult his lexicon, he would 
have found that this sonorous phrase only means 
inky more commonly called fi^Av y^afiKow^ 

17. According to the idiom of' the Italian 
language, by which the meaning of all ad* 
jectives ending in esco is precisely ascertained, 
pittoresco must mean, after the manner of 
painters : whence we may reasonably infer that 
painting had, at that time, appropriated to 
itself certain descriptions of objects for repre- 
sentation ; or had adopted some peculiar mode 
of representing them different from simplie or 
common iipitation ; which peculiar mode would 
naturally give them, a peculiar character in the 
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eyes^ of persons* familiar ivith, and skilled in 
that art. 

1 8. At its first revival, as at its first com- 
mencement, painting, like sculpture in its first 
stage, pretended only to exact imitation ; the 
truth and precision of which formed the scale 
of its merit, as they do still in the estimation 
of the ignorant In the human figure it at- 
tempted to distinguish the several hairs of the 
head, and the pores of the skin ; and when it 
aimfd at producing any thing like landscape, 
it was by copying distinctly every blade in the • 
grass, every leaf in the trees, and every stone 
or brick in the buildings, which it tried to 
represent. 

1 9. It was soon, however, discovered that 
this was rather copying what the mind knew 
to be, from the concurrent testimoay of ano- 
ther sense, than what the eye saw ; and that, 
even had it been practicable to the utmost ex- 
tent and variety of nature, it would not have 
been a true representation of the visible ap- \ 
pearance of things : for the eye, when at a 
sufficient distance to comprehend the whole of 
a human figure, a tree, or a building, within 
the field of vision, sees parts so comparatively 
minute. as the hair, the leaves, and the stones 
or bricks, in masses, and not individually. 

20. Hence the mode of imitation was chang- 
ed ; and; as this massing gave breadth to tho 
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CHA». Ughi3 and shadows, mellowed them into, each 

Of Icaaflina-i ^^'^^^5 ^^^ enabled the artist to break andbteod 

them together ; all which add miM:h to tlie ten. 
derness, lustre, and beauty of the produdHoos 
of thia art^ the great painters of the Venetkn 
und Lombard schools; and afterwards those 
of the Flemish and Dutch^ carried this prin* 
ciplc pf massing to a degree beyond what 
appears, in ordinary nature ; and departed \ 
from the system of strict imitation in a con* 
trary extreme to that of their predecessors. 
Instead of making their lines more distinct^ 
and keeping their tints more separate* tlian 1 
the visible appearance of the objects of iEodta- 
tion warranted, they blended apd melted them 
together with a playful and 'airy kind of li^t- 
uess^ and a sort of loose and sketchy indis- 
tinctness not obserTabie in the reality, unless 
under peculiar circumstances and modifications 
of the atmosphere ; and then only in those ob** 
jects and combinations of objects, which ex- 
hibit blended and broken tints, or irregular 
masses of light and shadow harmomously melt* 
ed into each other. 

21. Such are the objects and compositions 
of objects^ which we properly call picturesque ; 
and we find that the style of painting, which 
distinguished them as such, was invented by 
Georgione about the beginning, and perfected 
by Titian about the middle of the sixteenth 
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rtfttury; s6on after which the word made iH chap. 
first appearance in the Italian^ and, I believe, ^^ *"' . 
m any language. tion. 

32. Indeed, if we considef the natural and 
necessary connection between words and ideas; 
and the progressive order, in which the former 
arise out of (he latter, it will appear impossible 
that it should have existed sooner: for till 
paihters had adopted some distinct manner of 
imitating nature, appropriate to their own art, 
mert could never have thought of distinguish-* 
ing any object or class of objects by an epithet 
signifying after the manner of painters : since^ 
unless painters had some peculiar manner, such 
epithet could mark no peculiar discrimination^ 
tior have any distinct meaning. 

23. Tints happily broken and blended, and 
irregular masses of 'light and shadpw harmO'^ 
niously melted into each other, are, in them-* 
selves, as befoi^e observed, more grateful to 
the eye, than any single tints^ upon the saiM 
principle that harmonious combinations of 
tones or flavours are more grateful to the ear 
or the palate, than any single tones or flavours 
tan be. They are therefor^ more properly 
beautiM, according to the strictest meaning 
of the word beauty, when applied to that which 
is pleasing to the sense only ; and not, as it 
usually is, to that, which is alike pleasing to 
the senses, the intellect and the imagination ; 

L4 
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CHAP. according to which comprehensive . sigmfica*' 

Of Ima i - ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ word, many objects, that we call 
tioa picturesque, certainly are not beautiful ; since 
they may be void of symmetry, neatqessi clean* 
ness, &c. ; all which are necessary to consti- 
tute that kind of beauty, whiph addresses itself 
to the understanding and. the fancy. 

24/ The sensual pleasure, arising from view- 
ing objects and compositions, which we call 
picturesque, may be felt fequally by all mankind 
in proportion to the correctness and sensibility 
of their organs of sight ; for it is wholly inde* 
pendent of their being picturesque, or after 
the manner of painters. But this very rela- 
tion to painting, expressed by the word pic* 
turesque, is that, which affords the whole 
pleasure derived from association ; which can, 
therefore, only be felt by persons who have 
correspondent ideas to associate; that is, by 
persons in a certain degree conversant with 
ibat art Such persons being in the habit of 
viewing,. and receiving pleasure from fine pic- 
tores, will naturally feel pleasure in viewing 
those objects in nature, which have called forth 
those powers of imitation and embellishopent ; 
and those combinations and circumstances of 
objects, which have guided those powers in 
their happiest exertions. The objects recall 
to the mind the imitations^ which skill, taste, 
and genius have produced ;^an(l these again 
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recall to the mind the objects themselves, and 
show them through an imprpved medium — 
that of the feeling, aad discernment of a great 
artist. 

25. By thus comparing nature and art, both 
the eye and the intellect acquire a higher relish 
for the productions of each ; and the ideas, 
excited by both, are invigorated, as well as 
refined, by being thus associated and con- 
trasted. The pleasures of vision acquire a 
wider range, and find endless gratifications, at 
pace exquisite and innocent, in all the variety 
of productions, whether animal, vegetable, or 
mineral, which nature has scattered over the 
earth. All display beauty in some combi- 
nations or others ; and when that beauty has 
Ijleen selected, imitated, and embellished by art, 
those, who before overlooked or neglected it, 
discern at once all its charms through this dis- 
criminating medium ; and when the sentiment, 
which^it excited, was new to them, they called 
those appearances of tilings, which excited it, 
by a new name, picturesque : — a word, that 
is now become extremely common and familiar 
in our own tongue ; and which, like all other 
foreign words, that are becoiiie ao, is very fre- 
quently employed improperly., , 

26. The skilful painter, like the skilful poet, 
parses slightly over Ibose parts of bis subject, 
which neither the compass of his art, nor the 
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tt&ture of hh material, allow him to rifprtis^nt 
with advantage; and ettiploy^ all bii^ labour 
tnd attention upon tlio^ which he can adorn 
and embellish. These are the picturesque 
partj? ; that is, those which nature has formed 
in the style and manner appropriate to paint-^ 
ing; and the eye, that has been accustomed to 
tee these happily displayed and eofibeilished by 
arty will relish them more in nature ; as a per* 
•on conversant with the writings of Theocritus 
and Virgil, will relish pastoral scenery more 
than one unacquainted with 6Uch poetry. The 
spectator, having his mind enricl^d with the 
embellishments of tlie painter and the poet, 
applies them, by the spontaneous association 
of ideas, to the natural objects presented to 
his eye, which thus acquire ideal and imaginary 
beauties ; that is, beauties, which are not feK 
by the organic sense of vision; but by the 
intellect and imagination through that sense. 

27. To attempt to analyze, class, or enume- 
rate the objects in nature, which are, in this 
proper sense of the word, picturesque^ would 
be vain and impracticable ; as they compre- 
hend, in some degree, every thing of every 
kind, whiuh has been, or may be represented 
to advantage in painting : and, if the scale Of 
imitation in that art should be hereafter ex- 
tended, the boundaries of the picturesque will 
be extended in the same proportion. Lately, 
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too, the word has been extended to criticism, chjAp* 
and employed to signify that clear and vivid q£ jnjLj,„|^ 
style of narration or description, which paints tion. 
to the imagination, and shows every event or 
object distinctly, as if represented in a pic- 
ture*. But, according to my friend Mr. 
Prices system, this employment; of it must 
be improper ; and it ought to signify that 
middle style, which is not sufficiently smooth 
to be beautiful, nor sufficiently rough and ele* 
vated to be sublime. In objects of imitative 
art, we properly call picturesquCj not only 
those of the most opposite kinds, but those 
which mark the opposite extremes of the same 
kind. The boors of Ostade, the peasants of 
Gainsborough, and the shepherds of Berghem, 
are picturesque ; but so likewise are the war- 
riors of Salvator Rosa, the apostles of Raphael, 
and the bacchanalians of Poussin : nor is the 
giant oak of Ruysdael, or full-grown pine or 
ilex of Claude, less so than the stumpy de^ 
cayed pollard of Rubens or tlembrandt : nor 
the shaggy worn-out hack or , cart-horse of 
Morland or Asselyn, than the pampered war- 
horse with luxuriant mane, and flowing tail^ 
which we so justly admire in the pictures of 
Wovermans. The dirty and tattered garments, 
the dishevelled hair, and general wild appear- 
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ance of gipsies and beggar girls are often pic- 
turesque : but the flowing ringlets, fine shawls^ 
and robes of delicate muslin thrown into all 
t^be easy, negligent, and playful folds of antique 
drapery by polisted grace and refined elegance, 
are still raore so. The first, indeed, are merely 
picturesque ; that is, they have only the painter's 
beauties of harmonious variety of tint, and 
light and shade, blended with every thing else, 
that is di&gusting ; while the others have these 
in an equal, or even superior degree, in addi- 
tion to the charms . of lightness, neatness, and 
purity. The mouldering ruins of ancient tem- 
ples, theatres, and aqueducts, enriched by such 
. a variety of tints, all mellowed into each other, 
as they appear in the landscapes of Claude, 
are, in the highest degree, picturesque : but 
the magnificent quays and palaces, adorned 
with porticos and balustrades, and intermixed 
with shipping, which enrich the seaports of the 
same master, are likewise picturesque ; though 
in a less degree : for new buildings have an 
tiijity of tint, and sharpness of angle, which 
render them unfit for painting, unless when 
mixed with trees or some other objects, which 
may break and diversify their colour, and gra- 
duate and harmonize the abruptness of their 
lights and shadows. 

28. Are not, therefore, new buildings beau- 
tiful? Unquestionably they are; and pecu- 
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Itiitly s<J : fiw* B€J«itiiess, freshness; lightness5 sym^ cuAfj 
tneti^, regdkri*y>' uri?for<riity,- atid propriety, ^^w"', * 
are undoubtedly beauties of the highest dassj tloif °*' 
though the plfeasdi'e, vrtii^h <tbey afford, is ncft 
simply a pteasilre of thcf sense of seeing; not 
one received by the miud through the medium 
of painting. But, upon the same principle, 
as the association of ideas renders those qua^ 
lities in visible objects, which are peculiarly 
appropriate to painting, peculiarly pleasing to 
those conversant in that art ; so likewise does 
it render those qualities, which are peculiarly 
adapted to promote the cortiforts and enjoy- 
ments of social life, pleasing to the eye of 
civilized man; though there be nothing, in the 
forms or colours of the objects themselves> in 
any degree pleasing to the sense; but, per- 
haps, tlie contrary. Hence neainees and fresh- 
ness will always delight, if not out of character 
with the objects, in which they appear; or 
with the scenery, with which they are con- 
nected : for the mind requires . propriety in 
every thing ; that is, it requires that those pro- 
perties, the ideas oif which it /has been inva- 
riably habituated to associate, should be asso- 
ciated in reality; otherwise the combinations 
will appear to be unnatural, incoherent, or 
absurd. 

. 29. For this reason we require, immediately 
adjoining the dwellings of opulence and lux- 
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ury, that every tbiqg should assume its eha« 
racter; and not only be, but appear to be 
dressed and; ouUivated. In such situations^ 
neat gravel w^lka, mown turf, and flowering 
plants atid shrubi^, trained and distributed by 
art, are perfectly in. character; although, if 
the same buildii^ were abandoned, and in 
ruins, we should, on the same principle of con* 
sistency and propriety, require neglected paths, 
rugged lanes, and wild uncultivated thickets; 
which are, in themselves, more pleasing, both 
to the eye and the imagination, but, unfit ac* 
companiments for objects, not only originally 
produced by art, but, in which, art is constantly 
employed and exhibited. Nevertheless a path 
with the sides shaggy and neglected, or a pic- 
turesque lane between broken and rugged 
banks, may be kept as clean, and as conmio** 
dious for the purpose of walking, as the neatest 
gravel walk; wherefore it is not upon any prin- 
ciple of reason, that the preference is, in such 
situations, jusrtly given to the latter ; but merely 
upon that of the habitual aissociation of ideas, 
ivhich is, indeed, in effect, reason. 

30. This sort of neatness should, on the 
same principle, be confined to the immediate 
appendages of the house; that is, to the 
grounds, which are so connected with it, a3 
to appear necessary adjuncts to the dwelling, 
ftnd therefore to be under the influence of the 
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9Wi^ cbar^ct^r, which is a character of art^ 
Ou tbi^. accent, X think the avowed character 
^f art of the IteJiap gardens preferable;^ in 
g^r(ien scer^ry, to the concealed one now in 
£^$hiQQ i which ia,, in reality, rather cpunter-r 
fj^ited than cpaceaied ; for it appears in every 
thing; but appear^i in a dress^ ^^t doe$ not 
belong to it : at every step we perceive its ex- 
ertions ; but, at the sarne time, perceive that it 
b^s laboured much to effect little; and that 
while it seeks to hide itii^ character, it only, likp 
% prostitute who affects modesty, discovers it 
the more. In the decorations, however, of. 
ground adjoiniAg a house, much should de^ 
peod upon the character of the house itself: 
if it be neat and regular, neatness and regu- 
larity should accompany it ; but if it be rugged 
and picturesque, and situated amidst* scenery 
of the same chai^acter, art should approach it 
with (nore caution : for though it be, in itself, 
an avowed work of art ; yet the influence of 
time, with the accompaniments of trees and 
creepers, may have given it a character of na- 
ture, which ought to be as little disturbed, as 
is consistent with comfort: for, after all, the 
character of nature is more pleasing than any 
that can be given by ^rt, 

31. At all events the character of dress and 
artificial neatness ought never to be suffered 
to encroach upon the park or the forest; 



CHAP* where it is as contrary to propriety as it is t(3 
' . beauty ; and where its introduction, by our tno-* 

tion. dern landscape gardeners, affords one of the 
most memorable instances of any recorded in 
the history of fashions, of tlie extravagant ab-* 
surdity, with which an insatiate passion for 
novelty may infect a whole nation. 

32. That this sense of propriety or congruity 
is entirely artificial, atid acquired by the babi-^ 
tual association of ideas, we need no other 
proof, than its being wholly dependent upon 
variable circumstances: in the pictures of 
Claude and Gaspar, we perpetually see a mix- 
ture of Grecian and Gothic architecture em- 
ployed with the happiest effect in the same 
building; and no critic has ever yet objected 
to the incongruity of it : for, as the temples, 
tombs, and palaces of the Greeks and Romans 
in Italy were fortified with towers and battle- 
ments by the Goths and Lombards in the 
middle ages, such combinations have been 
naturalized in that country; and are, therefore, 
perfectly in harmony with the scenery; and 
so far from interrupting the chain of ideas, 
that they lead -it offTind extend it, in the plea- 
3antest manner, through different ages, and 
successive revolutions in tastes, arts, and 
sciences. 

33. Perhaps, we are becoming too rigid in 
rejecting such combinations in the buildings r>f 
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our own country: for they have been, in some chap. 
degree, naturalized here, as well as in Italy; q^ j^^^' . 
though in a different order of succession, the tion. 
Gothic, having here preceded the Grecian. 
Nevertheless, the effect is the same ; the for- 
tresses of our ancestors, which, in the course 
of the two last centuries, were transformed into 
Italianized villas, and decked with the porticos, 
balustrades, and terraces of Jones and Palladio, 
affording, in many instances, the most beautiful 
compositions ; especially when mellowed by 
^ime and neglect, and harmonized and united 
by ivy, mosses, lichens, &c. Perhaps, however, 
as we always attach some ideas of regula- 
rity, neatness, or congruity to the word beauty^ 
they may more exactly accord with what is 
generally expressed by the word picturesque; 
that is, the beauty of various tints and foims 
happily blended, without rule or symmetry, and 
rendered venerable by those imposing marks of 
antiquity, which the successive modes of deco- 
ration, employed by successive ages, and each 
become obsolete in its turn, afford. 

34. This air of venerability (which belongs 
to the sublime, and not to the beautiful, and' 
which will therefore be considered hereafter) 
cannot, it is true, be given to any new structures 
of this mixed kind: but, nevertheless, all the 
beauties of lightness, variety,, and intricacy of 
form, and light and shadow, may be carried to 

M 
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CHAP. a degree, which no regular or homogenial build* 
Q. ,"' . ^ ing (if I may use the expression) will admit of. 
tion. After all, too, this congruity, or strict historica.1 
unity of plan and design, is only felt by the 
learned ; or, at least, by those who imagine 
themselves to be so : for, upon this point, I 
believe, the pleasures and disgusts, which men 
feel, are, in a great measure, founded in error; 
so that both would probably vanish^ were they 
undeceived. 

35. At this time, when the taste for Gothic 
achitecture has been so generally revived, no- 
thing is more common, than to hear professors, 
as well as lovers, of the art, expatiating upon the 
merits of the pure Gothic; and gravely en dea- 
vouringto separate it from those spurious and ad- 
scititious ornaments, by which it has lately been 
debased : but, nevertheless, if we ask what they 
mean by pure Gothic, we can receive no satis* 
factory answer: — there are no rules — no propor- 
tions — and, consequently, no definitions : but we 
are referred to certain models of generally ac-v 
knowledged excellence; which models are of two 
kinds, entirely differing from each other; the one 
called the castle, and the other the cathedral or 
monastic ; the one having been employed in the 
fortresses, and the other in the churches and con* 
vents of those nations, which divided the Roman 
empire, and erected the states and kingdoms of 
modern Europe upon its ruins. 
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36* In tracing back these nations, however, chap. 

¥ T 

to the countries fi'om which they came ; and of i * i - 
examining the arts, which they exercised prior tion. 
to their emigration, we can find i\o vestiges of 
either of these kinds of architecture ; nor, in« 
deed, of any architecture whatever ; their for- 
tresses having been mounds of earth, or piles 
of timber, sometimes driven into the ground, 
and sometimes clumsily framed together ; and 
their temples, circles of massive stones, rude 
from the quarry. It is, therefore, manifest that 
they either invented, or adopted both these 
styles of archite<^ure after their settlement in 
the Roman empire; and, consequently, after 
they had become acquainted with the buildings 
of those civilized nations, which they subdued. 

37. That the military architecture of the 
Greeks and Romans consisted, from the earliest 
to the latest times, of walls and towers capped 
with battlements, is certain*; but in what man*i> 
.ner those battlements were formed and finished, 
is not so easily ascertained; there being no per* 
feet specimen of them extant It is probable, 
however, that they differed in different ages, 
accordingly as the modes of attack and defence 
were varied. The overhanging battlements, 

* The Greeks appear to have had private houses so 
fortified even in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 

ftic»cfr^|i»; i;^ei0'tfir. Thucyd. J. iv, f. 114. 

M2 
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criAP. now called Gothic, were certainly known to the 
^, ,"' . Romans, as early as the reign of Titus : as there 

Of Imaema- , *^ . , /» tt 1 

tion are, among the pamtmgs 01 Herculaneum, re- 
presentations of walls and towers cpmpletely 
finished in this way*; and it is probable that 
this fashion continued down to the subver- 
sion of the empire, and was then adopted by 
the conquerors. It is, indeed, the natural 
mode of fortification for any people, skilled in 
masonry, and not acquainted with artillery, to 
employ ; as it afforded the most obvious and 
effective means of at once guarding the defend- 
ants, and annoying the assailants: wherefore 
it might have been used by different nations, 
which had no communication with each other ; 
and which might, with equal justice, claim the 
invention of it. The forms, proportions, and 
distribution of the towers, and their respective 
height, compared with that of the walls, as well 
as the general plans of the castles, to which 
they belonged, depended entirely upon circum- 
stances and situations ; and were confined by 
no rules or systems of architecture. 

38. In like manner, the villas or country 
houses of the Romans were quite irregular — 
adapted to the situations on which they were 
placed — and spread out in every direction, 
according to the wants or inclinations; the 

* Pittura d'llerculan. torn, i, tav. xlix. and torn. iii. 
tav. xli. 
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taste, wealth, or magnificence of the respective 
owners. In those of great splendor and extent, 
such as that of the Emperor Hadrian at Tivoli, 
every species of decoration, then known, was 
employed in some part or other ; and though 
we iave no precise accounts of military archi- 
tecture having a place in these edifices of luxury, 
we can scarcely doubt that it was employed in 
them for defence, if not for .ornament, in the 
declining state of the monarchy ; when the 
hordes of barbarians, which menaced the fron- 
tiers, and the gangs of robbers, which infested the 
interior, were little more terrible to the peaceful 
and wealthy inhabitants, than the legions of un- 
diiciplined soldiers employed to defend them.. 
3g. That style of architecture, which we call 
cathedral or monastic Gothic, is manifestly a 
corruption of the. sacred architecture of the 
Greeks and Romans, by a. mixture, of the 
Moorish or Saraceriesque, which is formed out 
of a combination of the ^Egyptian, Persian, and 
Hindoo. It may easily be -traced through all 
its variations, from the church of Santa Sophia 
at Constantinople, and the cathedral of Mon- 
treale near Pajermo, the one of the sixth, and 
the other of the twelfth * century, down to King's 
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• Giannone Hist. civ. di Nap. 1. xiii. By some error, 
for wliich I cannot well account, but which no critic has 
discovered, the eighth was printed for the twelfth, in tlie 
three preceding editions. 
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chapel at Cambridge, the last and most perfect 

Of I*' na- ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ buildings; and to trace it accu- 
rately would be a most curious and interesting 
work. The oriental style of building, with 
columns extravagantly slender and high, was 
well known to the Romans, as appears from the 
grottesque paintings found in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, which have, in many instances, a 
near resemblance, in their proportions, decora- 
tions, and distribution, with those executed in 
the semi-gothic church of Montreale. The 
fasciculated columns are ^Egyptian and Per- 
sian ; as appears from the ruins of Thebes and 
Persepolis, published by Norden, Denon, Nie- 
buhr, Le Bruyne, &c. ; and the low proportions 
of them in those buildings, which we call Saxon, 
are evidently ^Egyptian, and were probably 
brought into Europe by the Saracens; they 
being precisely the same in many of our old 
cathedrals, as they are in the Turkish mosques. 
The pointed arch, which we call Gothic, is the 
primitive arch ; of which the earliest instance 
' known in Europe, is the emissarius of the lake 
of Albano, built during the seige of Veii, long 
before either the Greeks or Romans knew how 
to turn any other kind of arch : for as this may 
be constructed without a centre, by advancing 
the stones in gradual projections over each 
other, and then cutting off the projecting angles, 
its invention was obvious, and naturally pre- 
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ceded those constructed upon mechanical prin* chap, 
cip^s ; of whicb> I believe, there are no examples q£ j^ ' ^q^^ 
anterior to the Macedonian conquest ^. The tion. 
ornaments of this monastic Gothic consist of 
indiscriminate imitations of almost every kind 
of plant and animal, scattered with licentious 
profusion, and without any pre-established rule 
or general principle ; but often with just taste 
and feeling, as to the effect to be produced* 
No part of the interior of King's chapel is un* 
ornamented ; and though the ornaments, con- 
sidered with reference to parts only, often ap* 
pear crowded, capricious, and unmeaning, yet 
the effect of the whole together is more rich, 
grand, light, and airy, than that of any other 
building known, either ancient or modern. 
' 40. The system of regularity, of which the 
moderns have been so tenacious in the plans of 
their country houses, was taken from the sacred, 
and not from the domestic architecture of the 
ancients ; from buildings, of which the forms 
were prescribed by the religion, to which they 
were consecrated ; and which, as far as tliey 

* The gates of Paestum and the Cloaca maxima of 
Rome, said to have been built by the first Tarquin, iqslj 
seem exceptions ; but the gates now remaining are pro* 
bably those of the Roman colony, not of the old Gre«k. 
city Posidonia ; and the Cloaca may have been altered or 
rebuilt more tlian once in later times. See Mr. King's 
very elaborate researches on the subject, in hi$ Munimmta 
Antiqua. Vol. 11. p. 223 — 73, and Vol, IV. Introd. 
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chap: were meant to be ornamental, were intended to 
Of Iniaaina- ^^^^*^ Streets and squares, rather than parks 
tiou. or gardens. The Greek temples were/ almost 
always, of an oblong square; and, as the cells 
were, in general, small and simple, their magni- 
ficence was displayed in the lofty and spacious 
colonnades, which surrounded them; consisting, 
sometimes of single, and §ometimes of double 
rows of pillars ; which, by the richness and 
variety of their effects, contributed, in the 
highest degree, ' to embellish and adorn the 
cities; and, by excluding the sun and rain, and 
admitting the air, atforded the most grateful 
walks to the inhabitants : where those, who 
could afford to be idle; passed the greatest part 
of their time in discussing the common topics of 
business or pleasure, politics or philosophy. 

41. These regular structures being the only 
monuments of ancient taste and ihagnificence 
in architecture, that remained at the resurrec- 
tion of the arts, in a state sufficiently entire to 
be , perfectly understood, the revivers of the 
Grecian style copied it servilely from them, 
and applied it indiscriminately to country, as 
well as town houses : but, as they felt its 
incongruity with the surrounding scenery of 
unimproved and unperverted nature, they en- 
deavoured to make that conform to it, as far 
as it was within - their reach, or under their 
control. Hence probably arose the Italian siyle 
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of gardening; though other causes, which will chap. 
be hereafter noticfcd, may have co-operated. ^. .^** 

42. Sifice the introduction of another style of tion? ^ 
ornanaental gardening, called at first oriental, 
and afterwards landscape gardening (probably 
from its efficacy in deatroying all picturesque 
composition) Grecian temples have been em-^ 
ployed as decorations by almost all persons, 
who could afford to indulge their taste in objects 
so costly : but, though executed,- in many inr 
stances, on a scale and in ^ manner suitable to 
the design, disappointment has, I believe, been 
invariably the result. Nevertheless they are 
unquestionably beautiful, being exactly copied 
from those models, which have stood the crjti- 
cis/n of many successive ages, and been con- 
stantly beheld with ddliglit and admiration. • In 
the rich lawns and shrubberies of England, 
however, they lose all that power to .please 
which they so eminently possess on the baiTen 
hills of. Agrigentum and Segesta, or (he naked 
plains of Paestum and Athens. But barrejQ 
and nailed as these hills and plains are, they 
are still, if I may say so, their native hills and 
plains — the scenery, in which they sprang ; and 
in which the mind, therefore, contemplates 
them connected and associated with numberless 
interesting circumstances, both local and histo- 
rical^ — both physical and morale upon which it 
delights to dwell. In our parts and gardens. 
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on the centrally they stand wholly unconnected 
with all that surrounds them — mere unmeaning 
excrescences; or, what is worse, manifestly 
meant for ornament, and therefore having no 
accessory character, but that of ostentatious 
vanity : so that, instead of exciting any interest, 
they vitiate and destroy that, which the natura- 
lized objects of the country connected with them 
would otherwise excite. Even if the landscape 
scenery should be rendered really beautiful by 
such ornaments, its beauty will be that of a vain 
and affected coquette ; which, though it may 
allure the sense, offends the understanding; 
and^ on the whole, excites more disgust than 
pleasure. In all matters of this kind, the ima- 
gination must be conciliated before the eye can 
be delighted. 

43. Many of the less important productions 
of ancient art; such as coins, &c. owe much of 
the interest, which they excite; and, conse- 
quently, much of the value, which they have 
acquired, to the same principle of association. 
Considered individually, as detached specimens 
of art, their value may seem ina,dequate to the 
prices sometimes paid for them : but, never- 
theless, when viewed in a series, and considered 
as exhibiting genuine though minute examples 
of the rise, progress, perfection, and decay of 
imitative art, employed upon the noblest sub- 
. jects, the images of gods, herdes^ and princes^ 
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among those nations, from which all excellence chai». 
in art and literature is derived, thev stand con- ^. ,'^' . 
nected with subjects so interesting and import- tionT 
ant, that they become truly interesting and 
important themselves ; as far at least as any 
objects of mere elegant taste and . speculative 
study can be interesting and important. It is 
true, that, in this, as in all other pursuits of the 
kind, the province of taste and science has been 
sometimes usurped by vanity and affectation 
displayed in the silly desire of possessing, at 
any price, that which has no other merit than, 
being rare: but, nevertheless, I believe that 
instances of it are much less common, than they 
are generally supposed to be : — at least very 
few have come to my knowledge, during a very 
long and extensive acquaintance with such pur* 
suits and their votaries, through most parts of 
Europe. As for the hacknied tales of Othos, &c. 
so often employed to ridicule collectors, they 
are, I believe, entirely fictitious ; every collec- 
tor, who has any knowledge of the subject, 
being well aware that no such coin as the Latin 
one of Otho, supposed to be the ultimate object 
of his hopes and desires, ever did exist ; and as 
for those struck in the eastern provinces of the 
empire, they are neither rare nor valuable in 
any high degree. Rareness certainly adds to' 
the value of that, which is in itself valuable and 
interesting, either as an object of taste or 
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science ; but tbe mere frivolous distinction of 
possessing that, which others have not, is such 
as no man of common sense can ^reasonably be 
supposed ambitious. of. 

44. Nearly connected with propriety or con- 
gruity, is symmetry, or the fitness and propor- 
tion of parts to each other, and to the whole : 
—a necessary ingredient to beauty in all com- 
posite forms; and one, which alone entitles 
them, in many instances, to be called beautiful. 
It depends entirely upon the ,association of 
ideas, and not at all upon either abstract reason 
or organic sensp-tion ; otherwise, like harmony 
in. sound or, colour, it would result equally from 
the same comparative relations in all objects; 
which is:so far from being the case, that the 
same relative dimensions, wliich inuke one ani- 
mal, beautifcrl, make another absolutely ugly. 
That, which is the most exquisite symmetry in 
a horse, would be the most gross deformity in 
an elephant, and vice ve?*sd: but the same pro- 
portionate combinations of sound, which pro- 
duce harmony in a fiddle, produce it also in a 
flute or a harp. 

45. Jn many productions of art, svmmetrvis 
still more apparently the result of arbitrary, 
convention ; that is, it proceeds from an asso- 
ciation of ideas, which have not been so inva- 
riably associated; and which are^ therefore, less 
intimately and firmly connected. In a Grecian 
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building, in which the relative proportions of chap. 
the different orders of cohimns were not ob- ^. , "' . 
served, a person skilled in architecture would tion. 
instantly discover a want of symmetry ; which, 
to another of even more correct taste, as far as 
correct taste depends oq just feeling, may be 
utterly imperceptible : for there is no reason 
whatever in the nature of things, or in the 
analogy of the parts, why a Corinthian capital 
should be placed on a slenderer shaft than a 
Doric or Ionic one. On the contrary, the 
Corinthian, being of tlie largest, and conse- 
quently of the heaviest proportion, would natu- 
rally require the column of ihe largest dimen- 
sions, proportioned to its height, to sustain it. 

46. The appropriation of particular propor- 
tions to the columns of particular orders is, I 
believe, of no higher antiquity than the practice 
of placing one order over another ; of which, 
I know of no instance anterior to the theatres 
and amphitheatres of the Romans ; the first of 
which, excepting temporary structures of wood, 
was that of Pompey*. In the arrangement of 

• I am aware that Pausaniiis describes a temple at 
Tegea, said to have been designed by Scopas, in which' 
a range of Corinthian was placed overdone of Ionic co- 
lumns: but as iliis temple was built on the site of one 
burnt in the second year of the xcvi^^ Olympiad, we 
may fairly conclude, considering the usual slow progress 
of these expensive structures in inferior cities, aud the 
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cHAF. the different orders in buildings of this kind^ 
Q£l ' ^ the plainest was naturally placed lowest, and the 
tion. most enriched, highest ; and hence the plainest 
.was made the most massive ; and the most or- 
namented, the most light and slender: but as 
this distinction of proportions arose merely 
from the relative positions, which they held, 
when thus employed together, and not from 
any inherent principle of propriety ; there can 
be no other reason, than that of established 
custom, why it should be observed, when they 
are employed separately, and independent of 
each other. 

47. In the Grecian buildings, which are 
anterior to any customary rules of this kind, 
the proportionate thickness of the columns, in 
each of the three orders, which are properly 
Grecian, appears to have been diminished gra- 
dually as the art advanced towards refinement: 
and, as the Doric was the earliest, and the 
Corinthian the latest invented, the propcHTtions 
of the first are, of course, the most massive, 
and those of the last the most slender. It was 
only by repeated experiment, and long observ- 

state into which those parts of the Peloponnesus soon 
after fell, that the upper range was added under tbc 
Roman emperors. See Pausan. Arcadic. xli. 

In all the temples, known to be of remote antiquity, 
both in Europe and Asia, the two ranges of columns are 
of the same order. 
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ation, that men learned the power of a vertical chap. 
shaft to bear a perpendicular weight; and ofi'^* 
therefore, in the infancy of the art, made their tion* 
columns unnecessarily large and ponderous; 
which is observable, not only in the primitive 
efforts of the Greeks and Egyptians, but abo 
in the imitations made, at the revival of the 
art, by the Saxons, Goths, Franks, Lombards, 
kc In all, the progress has been from exces- 
sive ppnderous solidity to excessive lightness; 
though as the Greeks and Romans bound them* 
selves by certain rules of proportion, before 
they had run into the latter extreme, they never 
indulged themselves in the extravi^ant licence 
of the Gothic architects, who recognized no 
rules, but worked merely for effect. 

48. Under the Macedonian kings and first 
Roman emperors, the refinements of accurate 
' proportion appear to have been carried to a 
frivolous excess^: for though they may have 
contributed to preserve that elegance and purity^ 
of taste, which distinguishes all the works of * 
those periods, yet they certainly tend to restrain 
genius, and prevent grandeur of effect^ which 
can only be produced by contrast, which is thei 
direct opposite of proportion. Contrast appears 
to have been the leading principle of the Gothic 
architects, and as its operation upon the mind> 

* Vitruv, lib. iii. 
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cHAv, as well as that of proportion, is by the associ- 
ation of ideas, it is impossible to limit it to any 

Of Imaeina- . , , , . . . , 

tionT precise •rules or rtistrictions ; smce the acqui- 
sition of new ideas may at any time produce 
new associations, or change those previously 
existing. : The Gothic architects varied the 
proportions of their columns from four, to one 
hundreji and twenty diametres, and contrasted 
the ornaments and the parts with equal licence; 
and though a column so slender, employed to 
support a vaulted roof of stone, may offend the 
eye of a person, who suspects it to be inade- 
quate to its purpose, and therefore associates 
ideas of weakness and danger with it; yet, to 
those who know it to be sufficient, it will appear 
extremely light and beautiful; as is. proved 
by the columns in the. cathedral of Salisbury, 
which are of this proportion, and which- have 
been universally admired for many centuries. 

The contrivers of this refined and fantastic 
Gothic seem to have aimed at producing gran- 
deur and solemnity, together with lightness of 
effect ; and incompatible as these qualities may 
seem, by attending to effect only, and consider- 
ing the means of producing it as wholly subor- 
dinate, and in their own power, they succeeded 
to a degree, which the Grecian architects, who 
worked by rule, never approached. 

4g. The eye always measures the whole of 
an edifice by a scale taken from the parts; and, 
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particularly, those parts, with which it is most chap. 
familiar ; and for which the common observa- q^ injacina- 
tion of nature has supplied the memory with tion. 
models ; such as statues, foliage, and other 
imitations of natural productions. 

50. In the cathedral of St. Peter at Rome, 
all these are of a gigantic size, taken from a 
given scale, proportionate to that of the build* 
ing; and I have often heard this rigid adherence 
to uniform proportion admired as a very high 
excellence ; though all allow that the effect of 
it has been to make the building appear much 
smaller, than it really is ; and if it be a merit 
to make it appear small, it certainly was extreme 
folly to incur such immense expence in building 
it large. 

51. Our Gothic architects worked upon prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite, and made all thqse 
subordinate parts, and incidental decorations, 
of as small a proportion as was compatible with 
their being distinctly seen ; and, in this, they 
appear to me to have judged wisely; for the 
ornaments appear more light and elegant, by 
being small: and the very profusion, with which 
they were scattered, in order to diffuse them 
over a large space, still extended the scale, 
which they afforded to the eye, for the admea- 
surement of the whole. 

52. This grandeur of effect was rendered 
more solemn, and consequently more grand, by 

N 
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cHAi":* large m^^saes of dini i^nd dis€oJ[aured Yi^^y 4if 
^. , ^^' . fus^d, in various direi^tiions, s^n^ at diff^r^at 

Of imaging. . i \ . i • ^- r 

tion. intervals, thrpugh unequal vanetij^Si oi sipa^ce, 
divided but not separated, so as t;o produce 
intricacy without confusion : the room was 
evidently one, and the general form and dimen- 
sions of it were easily discernible through the 
successive ranges of arches, piers, and columns, 
with which the view was interrupted; but there 
was no point, from which the ^ye could see the 
whole of it at one glance j §o th^t^ though much 
was seen, something still remained to ba s^eu, 
which the imagination measured from the scale 
of the rest. — Thus effects more imposing ha,\^e 
been produced, than are, perhaps^ to be found 
in any other works of man. 

5^. That visible effect, which we call light- 
ness, proceeds, like all other beauties of this 
kind, from the association of ideas: for the 
specific gravity of bodies is not measured by 
the eye; and we all know, from experience, that 
neither statues of brass or marble, nor build- 
ings of brick or stone, are, in reality, light: 
but, nevertheless, there are certain relative 
proportions, and combinations of forms, to 
which, the same habitual experience has taught 
us to associate ideas, of motion and elasticity, 
which are naturally connected with lightness; 
and the same spontaneous and mechanical ope- 
ration of the mind makes us apply these ta 
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bodies^ which wc know at the same time, to be <'<ak 

If- 
neither elastic nof capable of motion. Sculp- q£ imagina 

ture, indeed) generally imitates bodies in motion 
or capable of motion and action ; wherefore an 
appearance of lightness and elasticity in itsr 
forms is among the most appropriate and indis^ 
pensable of its excellences : but buildings are 
meaot to appear, as welt as to be stationary ; 
and tfaeir proper characteristic is massive 
strength and solid stability. Attempts at light- 
ness, unless supported by extreme richness, 
eidier of material or ornament, either of colour 
or form, almost always prodnce meagreness, 
poverty, and weakness of effect ; such as is but 
too manifest in most of the works of Grecian 
er Roman architecture lately executed in this 
country; where spindle columns, bald capitals, 
wide inteorcolumniations, and scanty entabla- 
tuxes form a sort of frippery trimming fit only 
to adorn a house built after the model of a 
brick clamp : which is, indeed, the usual appli'* 
cation of them. In the magnificent structures 
of the Roman emperors, the entablatures con- 
tinued full, and the intercolumniations mode-; 
rate, after the proportions of the columns had 
become slender; at the same time that the cost- 
I liness and brilliancy of the materials, and the 
variety and elegatice of the sculptures were 
idone sufficient to suppress any ideas of poverty 
or meanness, which a want of substance might 

N 2 
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CHAP, otherwise have excited. In the Gothic churches, 
Of Imaei - *^^' ^ profusion of elaborate ornament, bow 
tioii. licentiously soever designed or disposed, seldom 
failed to produce a similar effect; but the mo- 
dern fashion of making buildings neither rich 
nor massive, and producing lightness of appear- 
ance . by the deficiency rather than the disposi-s 
tion of the parts, is of all tricks of taste the 
most absurd,: and the most certain of counter- 
acting its own ends. The ponderous extrava- 
gancies of Vanbrugh, how blamable soever in 
the dets^il, are never contemptible in the whole; 
and amidst all the unmeaning absurdities, which 
the learned observer may discover in the parts 
of Blenheim and Castle Howard, the general 
mass in each has been univers.ally felt and ac- 
knowledged to be grand and imposing : but iu 
later works of the same kind, which it might 
perhaps be invidious to name, equal expence 
has been incurred to produce objects similar to 
what w^ may reasonably suppose a cabinet-* 
maker of Brobdignag would have made for 
Gulliver's nurse. 

^. Even where the genuine Grecian order, that 
is, the old Doric, has been employed, it hasi 
been by a mere servile and mechanic imitation, 
of its existing remains, without any attention 
to the principles which directed their authors ; 
whence many absurd and perverse fashions have; 
arisen. It was the constant practice of the^j 
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aocietit Greeks to leave the exterior surface o^ chap. 
the Stones rough, both in the walls and coUAins, ^^ , ' . 

o / , 'Of Imagina- 

till after the building was erected ; and only to tion. 
hew them round the edges in the one, and to' 
finish them at intervals in the other, that the 
workmen might have points of reference for 
accurately completing them afterwards: but as 
wars, revolutions, or other public calamities 
often intervened, many important edifices re- 
mained in this imperfect and imfinished state;* 
the accidental defects of which have been stu- 
diously and elaborately copied, and called rustic 
work, of which I know of no example in any 
finished building of antiquity, except in under- 
ground substructions, wherie finishing was dis- 
pensed with. Every Greek temple was raised 
upon a basement which served as a general 
pedestal for all the columns, and obviated the 
necessity of obstructing the intercolumniations 
with separate plinths or bases to each : but 
when columns are erected upon an even plain, 
without any support under them, they seem as 
ifthieyhad sunk into it; and thus give a build- 
ing an appearance of heaviness without stability, 
and of weakness without lightness. 
54. The fundamental error of imitators in 
11 arts is, that they servilely copy the effects, 
hich they see produced, instead of studying 
nd adopting the principles, which guided the 
Wginal artists in producing them; wherefore 
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c»AP. they disregard all those local, temporary, or 
^- ,^'* . accidental circumstances, upon which their 

Of Imaging- . 

tioiu propriety or impropriety ~ their congruity or 
incongruity wholly depend : for principles in 
art are no other than the trains of ideas, which 
arise in the mind of the artist out of a just and 
adequate consideration of all such circum* 
stances ; and direct him in adapting his work 
to the purposes for which it is intended : con- 
sequently, if either those circumstunce^ or pur-* 
poses change, his ideas must change with thero, 
or his principles will be false, and his works 
incongruous. Grecian temples, Gothic abbeys, 
find feudal castles were all well adapted to their 
respective uses, circumstances, and situations: 
the distribution of the parts subservient to the 
purposes of the whole ; and the ornaments and 
decorations .suited to the cliaracter of the parts; 
and to the manners, habits, and employments 
of the persons who were to occupy them : but 
the house of an English nobleman of the 
eighteenth or ninteenth century is neither a 
Grecian temple, a Gothic abbey, nor a feudal 
castle ; and if the style of distribution or deco- 
ration of either be employed in it, such changes 
and modifications should be admitted as may 
adapt it to existing circumstances ; otherwise 
the scale of its exactitude becomes that of its 
incongruity, and the deviatipn from principle 
proportioned to the fidelity of imitation. Com- 
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mon practitioners think evtery objection att- chap. 
swered, when some respectable Authority is q^ ., * . 
adduced; though perhaps th6 only point proved tion. 
by such authority is that the person, who uses 
it, does not understand it^ or know how to 
apply it. 

55. In painting an appearance of lightness 
depends, not only on the forms, and propor- 
tions of the objects delineated, but on the mode 
of imitation, which the artist eiti ploys ; a slow 
pencil, and heavy manner of execution, will 
make almost any object appear heavy in th6 
picture; and, on the contrary, a brilliant, free, 
and sketchy one will always make the same 
appear light; although the imitation be equally 
exact in both. This difference is, however* 
inore easily discernible in drawings than in 
paintings ; and in slight, than in finished per- 
formances; for the more is left to the imftgina- 
tion, the more free and spontaneous will the 
association of ideas, between the style of th6 
imitation, and that of the thing imitated, be ; 
and the more readily will the mind transfer the 
properties, which it observes in the former, to 
the notions, which it has formed of the latter. 

Objects, that are not circumscribed by 
straight, or very determinate outlines, but of 
which the forms a,re loose and flowing, are 
peculiarly well adapted to this free and sketchy 
style of imitation ; and are, therefore, properly 

N4 
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CHAP. to be considered as picturesque. Rubens, who 
n.c -t ' of all the painters, was most eminent for this 

Of Imagina- r » 

tion. facility or bravura of execution, has shown 
himself most attached to these kinds of forms; 
^ the columns of his buildings being generally 
twisted and fluted ; and the limbs of his figures 
always bent, and the muscles charged and pro- 
minent : upon the same principle was, probably, 
his fondness for painting f^t and flabby women; 
whose shapeless bodies were entirely freed from 
those regular and determined outlines which he 
seemod to consider as insurmountable enemies 
of his art. It is curious to observe how he has 
tw^isted and distorted th^n in his attempts to 
improve the drawings of the old Roman and Flo- 
rentine masters ; whose meagre upright figures 
have their muscles swoln, and their limbs bent 
into all those flowing and undulating lines, which 
have been called the lines of grace and beauty; 
how truly, the compositions of Rubens, in 
which they always predominate, and those of 
Raphael, in which they are never employed, 
but incidentally, may decide*. They may, 

* See Idler, No. 76 ; where Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
introduced, with much humour, a systematic connoisseur 
just returned from Italy with his head full of harmonic 
proportions, flowing lines of grace and beauty, pyramidal 
principles of grouping, &c. &c. ; by which he criticises the 
cartoons of Raphael, and laments that no traces of them 
are to be found in those celebrated works of so extraor. 
ijinary a genius; thus, as the author observes, pretending 
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however, be justly called picturesque, in the chap. 
\ most limited and proper sense of the word, as ^, ' . 

, . 1- 1 . . . ■ Of Imagina- 

being peculiarly appropriate to painting. ti^n^ 

56. Corregio.has employed similar outlines, 
as uniformly, but with more of the modesty and 
moderation of nature than Rubens ; his women 

I being always desirable, and the expression of 
i their countenances, and character of their atti- 
I tudes, elegant and pleasing: whence they have 
been thought handsome ; though their general 
forms have as lillle of that beauty, which arises 
I from correct and just symmetry, as those of any 
I of the Flemish painters ; and this beauty, per- 
haps, is the only one in the human figure, whe* 
ther male or female, which can strictly and phir 
losophically be considered as a beauty : for all 
the others depend, in a great measure, upoa 
sexual or social sympathies i and therefore ber 
long as much to the peculiar properties of the 
minds, which feel, as to those of the persons^ 
which display them. 

57. I am aware, indeed, that it would be no 
easy task to. persuade a lover that the forms^ 
upon which he dotes with such rapture, are not 
really beautiful, independent of the medium of 
affection, passion, and appetite, through which 



great admiration for a name of fixed reputation, and, at 
the fiame time, raising objections against thoSe very qua* 
lities, by which that great name was acquired* 
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he views them. But before he pronounces 
either the infidel or the sceptic guilty of blas- 
phemy against nature, let him take a mould 
from the lovely features or lovely bosom Of this 
master-piece of creation, and cast a plum-pud* 
ding in it (an object by no means disgusting to 
most men's appetites) and, I think, he will no 
longer be in raptures with the form, whatever 
he may be with the substance. DispUy, too, 
the most beautiful of the sex, in all the fVeshness 
of youth and bloom of health, to any Animal of 
another kind, and she wiU be viewed with per- 
fect indifference ; though many of them show 
the nicest and most discriminating sensibility 
to different colours ; green beings as before 

ft 

observed, grateful to all, and scarlet evidently 
offensive and painful to some, ^ven in the 
females of their own species, they seem to be 
quite insensible to the charms of this freshness 
of youth and bloom of health, which we value 
so much in ours : for it has been 'observed, that 
a ram always gites the preference to the oldest 
of his flock ; his appetites being excited by that, 
which is one of the most effectual extinguishers 
of ours. 

58. Men, it is true, often fall violently in love 
at first sight; and when the momentary impres- 
sion, made by the object on tlie organ of vision, 
is all that they can know of her: but, never- 
theless, this organic impression is, as before 
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observed, no further the cause of lovei, than as it , ch af. 
serves to communicate the obgeet to the mind ; -. . ^** 
the mere sensual pleasure of sight having little tionf 
or nothing to do with it. 

59. That love, which arises from an union 
of rational esteem, sympathetic sentiment, and 
animal desire, is, I believe, peculiar to civilized 
man ; brutes seeking for nothing more in their 
females than the gratification of their periodical 
appetites; and savage men considering them 
merely as slaves, whose only valuable qualifica- 
tions are those, which befit them for useful 
labour or sensual pleasure. The sexual affec- 
tions, indeed, of some kinds of birds seem to 
be productive of something like mental attach- 
ment ; especially in their co-operation in fos- 
tering their eggs and nourishing their young : 
but, nevertheless, its principle appears to be 
merely a natural and instinctive propensity; 
whereas that of rational and sentimental love 
is entirely artificial and acquired, otherwise 
such love would not be limited to men in an 
artificial state of society. 

6o, When, however, tlie propensity is ac- 
quired, it may exist, like all other propensities, 
without any determinate object : for when, at 
the age of puberty, animal desire obtrudes itself 
on a mind already qualified to feel and enjoy 
the charms of intellectual merit, the imagination 
immediately begins to form pictures of perfec- 
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CHAP, tion by exaggerating and combining in one 
^^\ hypothetic object every excellence, that caiv 
tion. possibly belong to the whole sex; and the first 
individual, that meets the eye, with any exterior 
signs of any of these ideal excellences, is 
immediately decorated with theni all by the 
creative magic of a vigorous and fertile fancy. 
Hence she instantaneously becomes the object 
of. the most fervent affection, which is- as in- 
stantaneously cooled by possession : for, as it 
was not the object herself, but a false idea of 
her raised in a heated imagination, that called 
forth all the lover's raptures, all immediately 
vanish at the detection of his delusion ; and a 
degree of disgust proportioned to the disap- 
pointment, of which it is the inevitable conse-r 
quence, instantly succeeds. — Thus it happens 
that what are called love matches are seldom 
or never happy, 

6i. Mere animal desire is a natural or phy- 
sical affection of the mind, excited b^ corporeal 
stimuli, and therefore existing, in a greater or 
less degree, in every individual of the human 
species, whose organization is complete : but 
the sentiment of love, being a social passion 
acquired by social and artificial habits, is never 
felt at all by persons of very cold and phlegm- 
atic tenapers ; nor by those, whose attention i? 
steadily fij^ed, or their minds deeply absorbed, 
either in the active pursuits of worldly business, 
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or the silent meditations of abstract study. chap. 
Neither is it ever felt in any violent degree, ^^ , "' , 

, , , . " y . ^ ' Of Imamna- 

unless by persons, whose imaguiations are natu- tion. 
rally warm and vivid ; and ,who have, at the 
same time, leisure to indulge, and society to 
exercise them. Such persons, when they have 
no other pursuits, are always in love, from the 
age of puberty to that of decrepitude ; so that 
their whole lives may be said to be passed in a 
perpetual renovation of hope, and a constant 
succession of disappointment : for whether the 
object prove attainable or not, disappointment 
equally ensues, though in different ways. No 
real charms either of mind or body ever reach 
the visionary perfections, which a lively and 
glowing imagination stimulated by keen sensi- 
bility bestows on an admired object: and though 
we may read, in poems and romances, of thaste 
or unsuccessful love continuing during long 
periods of years, and only ending with the 
lives of the parties, it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed that such love, if it ever existed at all, 
partook more of the nature of a sophism, than 
a sentiment ; and was rather a metaphysical 
delusion of the understanding, than an energetic 
affection of the soul. 

62. Such appears to have been the love of 
Petrarch, Cowley, Waller, and other such lovers 
in verse ; whose qUaint illustrations, analytical 
definitions, and metaphysical explanations of 
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CHAP. their passion abundantly prove that they never 

Of Im • - ^^^^^y ^^^ ^^ i ^^^ ^^^y chose it as a fashionable 
tion. subject, on which to display their talents and 
obtain distinction. 

63* There is another and very different de- 
scription of erotic poets, who, combining the 
refinements of sentimental love, which they 
have acquired amidst the elegancies of the most 
polished society ; with the manners of primaeval 
simplicity, and the imagery of pastoral life, have 
called into being a race of mortals utterly un* 
known to nature ; such as love-sick sentimental 
savages, shepherds, and ploughmen. Of this 
description are the cyclops and swains of the 
elegant Theocritus ; who, bred in the polished 
city of Syracuse, and writing in the still more 
polished court of the second Ptolemy, gave a 
new chairacter to his own delicate sentiments of 
love^ by expressing them in the archaic simpli- 
city of dialect, or with the native rusticity of 
imagery of Sicilian peasiints ; and the novelty 
of that character, the simplicity of that dialect,^ 
and the beauty and gaiety of that imagiery na- 
turally rendered the sentiments expressed more 
pleasing and inipressive: but, if any of the 
courtiers of Alexandria had goc^ among the 
mountains of Sicily in quest of a Thyrsb or 
Amaryllis, they would have felt the same dis* 
appointment, as a London cockney would fed,, 
were he to seeki in the mauntain& of Scotland 
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or Wiklesi ^^^ »M<^h shephav^s anc| shepherd- ch4f- 
essf », t^ he sees in an opera. ^ i^mM^ 

64. It h^ of late been very iquch the fashion tion. 
qf the English f^s weU as the French atid Ger- 
naao theatres, to bring example of the most 
pure heroic )ove» ar>d disinterested seDUmealal 
ge^Uaotry from the lowest ranks of society — 
froia cooamon soldiers, mendi^ants^ robbers, 
and slaves; and not only the courtiers and 
cociiney^ of Londoa and Paris, but scholars 
aqd philosophers of the first eminence gave 
themselves vp to the delusioa; wbkh seeois to 
be not entirely cured even by the events, of the 
French revolution; though that has afforded 
such abundant instances of the delicate senti- 
ments and tender affections of men, whose 
minds are neither exalted by situation, enlarged 
b^ sciencCj nor refined by culture. Narrow 
sordid selfishness is, with few exceptions, the 
universal principle of action in such men ; and 
not less so in the pursuits of love than in thofie 
of interest or ambition. Personal beauty, as 
an incentive to appetite, and a capacity for 
labo:Ur and household management, are' the 
qualifications generally sought for : but as to 
any of that refinement of mental affection or 
sympathy of soul, which makes beauty an object 
of more pure and exalted love in the higher 
orders of society, it is, as far as I have been 
able to observe, wholly unknown.- 
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CHAP. 65. But to return to the proper subjects of 



II. 



.the present inquiry ; the art of sculpture is a 
tion. much fairer and more impartial representor of 
teauty of form, than that of painting : for, as 
it exhibits form only, it can employ no tricks of 
light and shade to give preternatural distinctness 
to one part, or preternatural obscurity to ano- 
ther ; and, as its imitations are complete, as far 
as they extend, it can leave nothing to the 
imagination, nor employ any of that loose and 
' sketchy brilliancy of execution, by which paint- 
ing gives aii artificial appearance of lightness to 
forms, which, in nature, always appear heavy. 

66. The forms, therefore, both of the human 
figure and countenance, which are peculiarly 
appropriate to sculpture, are directly the re- 
verse of the picturesque forms above mentioned; 
this art requiring exact symmetry in limb and 
Tiody, muscles and joints strongly indicated, 
regular and distinct features, full lips, promi- 
nent brows, and curly elastic hair, more accu- 
rately divided into masses, than it ever is by 
the unassisted hand of nature. Even the most 
regular arrangement of it into locks and ring- 
lets has been employed, by the great sculptors 
of antiquity, with the happiest effect, which it 
never could be in painting. 

67. This character, though Very different 
from any that is commonly esteemed beautiful, 
has, nevertheless, peculiar beauties for eyes 



^ 
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conversant with the fine productions of ancient' chap. ^ 
sculpture: whence we may reasonably infer, that, q^ ^ *^. 
had this art been as generally and familiarly un- - tion. 
derstood, and as universally practised, as that 
of painting, we should probably have heard of 
a sculpturesque^ as well as a picturesque*^ 
since the one exists in nature just as much as 
the other ; and my friend Mr. Price nnight have 
found another distinct character to occupy 
another place in his scale of taste, with those of 
the sublime, the picturesquie and the beautifuL 
But the imitations of sculpture being less man- 
nered, and more confined than those of paitit- 
ing; its process more slow and laborious; and 
its materials either costly, ponderous, or cum- 
bersome ; the taste for it has never been suffi- 
ciently diffused among the mass of mankind to 
give rise to a familiar metaphor. 

68. One particular style of painting ♦has, 
however, produced such a metaphor, and given 
its name to such descriptions of objects and 
such modes of composition, as appear to have^ 

• We may write either picturesque and sculpturesque^ 
from pictura and sculptura ; or pictoresque and sculptoresque^ 
irompictor and sculptor; the first signifying tf/ifer the man- 
ner of the artSy and the latter after the manner of the artists. 
The latter is most strictly etymological ; but as the word 
fiztor has not been adopted into the English language, and 
the words pictura and sculptura^ in an anglicised form, 
lave, the former appears to be the most proper ; and, ia 
Words not yet naturalized, propriety may be preferred to 
etymology. 

o 
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CHAP. some similitude to those, from which it sprang 
Of I " Thus we often hear of grott^que figures^ grot- 

lioa. tesque countenances, and grottesque groupes; 
which, according to the system of my friend 
above mentioned, should be such as bear some- 
what of the same relation to the picturesque, 
as he supposes the picturesque to bear to the 
beautiful: for the grottesque is certainly, a 
degree or two at least, further removed from 
the insipid smoothness and regularity of beauty, 
than he supposes, the picturesque to be. In 
tracing, however, the word to its source, we 
find that grottesque means after the manmr 
of grottos, as picturesque means after the 
maimer of painting. The one is just as much 
a separate character as the other. 

69. Indeed, if my friend will attentively look 
around him, his sagacity will readily discover 
man}!^ other distinct characters of the same kind, 
whidi he may employ, in any future editions of 
his work, to season the insipidity of beauty to any 
extent that pleases him; and thus give it such 
various modes and degrees of relish, as must suit 
every appetite. A few of these, I shall here 
point out,, as concisely as possible; leaving the 
task of describing them more accurately, or ap- 
plying them more systematically, to him, or any 
other person more' competent than myself. 

70. Ruined buildings, with fragments of 
sculptured walls and broken columns, the 
mouldering remnants of obsolete taste and 
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fallen mftgfiificence, afford pleasure to eretf csai'. 

learned beholder, imperceptible to the imoranL ^, , "' 

1 t 11 • J » i. 1 . . , 7 Of loiacma- 

and wholly independerft of their real beauty, or tionT 

the pleasing imprei^sfons, which they make on 
the organs of sight ; more especially when dis- 
covered in coutitries of ancient celebrity, re-- 
noWnefd in history for learning, arts, or empire. 
The mfind is led by the view of them into the 
most pleasing trains of ideas ; and the whole 
scenery around receives an accessory character ; 
which is commonly called classical; as the ideas, 
which it excites, associate themselves with those, 
wMch the mind has prcviaasly received from thd 
writings called classic. 

7 1 . There is another species of scenery, in 
which every object is wild, abrupt, and fan- 
tastic ; — in which endless intricacies discover, 
at every turn, something new and unexpected ; 
so that we are at once amused and surprised, 
and curiosity is constantly gratified, but nevef 
satiated. This sort of scenery we call romantic ; 
not only because it is similar (o that usually 
described in romances, but because it affords 
the same kind of pleasure, as we feel from 
the incidents usually related in such of them 
as are composed with sufficient skill to afford 
any pleasure at all. 

72. In other scenes, we are delighted with 
neat and comfortable cottages, inhabited by a, 
plain and simple, but not rude or vulgar 
peasantry j placed amidst cultivated, but not 

02 
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cHfp. ornaipfiented gardens, meads, and pasture?^ 
^. v^^ • abounding in flocks and herds, refresaed by 

Of Imagina- ♦ o ' •'^ 

tion. bubbling spriilgs, and cooled by overhanging 
shade. Such scenery we call pastoral ; and^ 
though the impressions, which it makes upon 
the sense, be pleasing; yet . this , pleasure is 
greatly enhanced, to a iinind conyersant with 
pastoral poetry, by the association pf the ideas 
excited with those previpusly formed. 

73. In the same manner, .marts thronged 
with the bustle of commerce, seaports crowded 
with shipping, plains enriched by culture and 
population, , all afford pleasures to the learned 
and contemplative mind, wholly independent of 
the impressions, \yhich the scenery makes upon 
the eye ; though that, from its richness and va- 
riety, may be in the highest degree pleasing. 

74. All these extra pleasures are from the | 
minds of the spectators; whose pre-existing 
trains of ideas are revived, refreshed, and re- 
associated by new,* but correspondent impres- 
sions on the organs of sense; and the great 
fundamental error, which prevails throughout j 
the otherwise able and elegant Essays on the \ 
Picturesque^ is seeking for distinctions in ex- 
ternal objects, which only exist in the n[K)des \ 
and habits of viewing and considering them. 
The author had viewed nature, and examined ,' 
art with the eye of a painter, the feelings of a 
poet, and the discernment of a critic: but. not 
having been accustomed to investigate and I 
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discriminate the Operations of mind, he unfor- chap. 
tunately suffered himself to be misled by. the q^ imj^ina' 
brilliant, but absurd and superficial theories of . tion. 
x\\Q Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful*. 
Show either picturesque, classical, romantic or 
pastoral scenery to a person, whose mind, how 
well soever organized, is wholly unprovided 
with correspondent ideas, and it will no other- 
wise affect him than as beautiful tints, forms, 
or varieties of light and ^shadow would, if seen 
in objects, which had nothing of either of these 
characters. Novelty will, indeed, make moun- 
tainous scenery peculiarly pleasing to the inha- 
bitant of a plain ; and richly cultivated scenery, 

* Some critics have been pleased to say, for purposes 
whicb it is impossible to mistake, though painful to sus- 
pect, that 1 have written of Mr. Price in a strain of ironical 
compliment, more galling to a man of sensibility/ than the se- 
verest invective^ British Critic, of February 1807, p» 189. 

If there is any thing that can justify the slightest suspi- 
cion of irony, either in the above, or any other passage, 
in which I have^raised Mr. Price's writings, I have only 
to lament my want of capacity to express my meaning, 
and entreat the Reader to give me credit for other inten-' 
tions. Of his practical instructions, and bis, mode of Ex- 
pressing and illustrating them, I have always meant to 
speak in terms of unqualified approbation ; but long before 
he had published, and, I believe, before he had written, he 
was made acquainted with my opinion of Mr. Burke's 
Theories, and consequently with what I must think of any 
superstructure raised on such foundations.' Further inquiry 
has confirmed that opinion; which does not seem now 
likely to be much contested ; the most hostile of my 
critics having virtually acquiesced in it. 

03 > 
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CHA.P, td the inhahitaat of a forest: and vice versdi 

Of Imagina- ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^P^*^ a^Dtjier principle, which will 
tion. be hereafter explained- 

All this, indeed^ is admitted ; and it is further 
stated that ugliness itself may be picturesque ; 
and through the power of painting, be gazed 
on with delight by those, who have been accus- 
tomed to he charmed with it in the imitative 
productions of that art* : an observation, which 
could not but have led its author to the true 
cause and source of that delight, had not the 
natural clearness of his discernment been pre- 
occupied by a system: for where objects in 
themselves ugly, that is, displeasing to sights 
become pleasing objects of sights to persons 
skilled in a particular art, and to no others, by 
means of ideas derived from that art, it surely 
did not require his sagacity to perceive that the 
pleasure must proceed from those ideas, and not 
from the necessary and inherent qualities of the 
objects f. 

* Vol. I. p, 28, 231, 241, 4r04. Vol. h pref. xiii. Vol. I. 
p. 221. 

f A set of northern critics defend this distinction of 
picturesquenesa by an auxiliary, which they create for the 
purpose, and call by a name still less intelligible and mor<e 
uncouth, vneitpecUdness. Edinburgh Review. N* XIV. 

It would be amusing to hear them define, ufter the ex*, 
ample which they illustrate, the particular modificatious 
of colour, shape, and size, under which this distinct cha^ 
racier appears to tttose, who <fo €X]^ect the objects;, to 
wlxich it is attributed: since if it really belong to the 
objects^ and not to the minds of t/ie observevs, it must be. 
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75. Man, both from bis natural and social chap. 
habits, is so accustomed to 'respect order and ^^ t ' • 

^ Of Imagina* 

regularity, that it may properly be considered, tion. 
both physically and morally, as a principle of 
his existence. All our limbs and organs serve 
us in pairs, and by mutual co-operation with 
each other; whence the habitual association 
of ideas has taught us to consider this uni- 
formity as indispensable to the beauty and 
perfection of the animal form. There is no 
reason to be deduced from any abstract con- 
sideration of the nature of things why an animal 
should be more ugly and disgusting for having 
only one eye, or one ear, than for having only 
one nose or one mouth: yet if we were to 
meet with a beast with one eye, or two noses or 
mouths, in any part of the world, we should^ 
without inquiry, decide it to be a monster, 
and turn from it with abhorrence : neither is 
there any reason, in the nature of things, why 
a strict parity, or relative equality, in the cor- 
respondent limbs and features of a' man or a 
horse, should be absolutely essential to beauty, 
and absolutely destructive of it in the roots and 
branches of a tree. But, nevertheless, the 
Creator having formed the one regular, and 
the other irregular, we habitually associate 
ideas of regularity to the perfection of the one, 

equally perceptible .to those who doy as to those who da 
fMt expect them ; unless indeed prescience destroy per- 
ception, instead of rendering it more acute. 

o 4 
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CHAP. and ideas of irregularity to the perfection of 
^. , \. . the other; and this habit has been so unvaried, 

Of Imagma- . 

tion. as to have become natural. . , . 

/ 76. Hence, though irregularity of appearance 
is generally essential to picturesque beauty, no 
painter has ever thought, of making a man or 
animal more picturesque, by exhibiting them 
With one leg shorter than the 6ther, or one eye 
smaller than the other; and, though men have 
cut off the ears and tails of their horses, and 
cropped their manes, to make them Aiore beau- 
tiful, no one has ever thought of cutting off only 
one ear, shearing the tail on one side, or crop- , 
ping the mane in one part and not in another, 
in order to produce ;this effect Nevertheless 
men do commit similar violations of nature in 
the vegetable creation, ,,aud with the happiest 
effect : for we often see trees of the fir kind 
cropped and mutilated in order to make them 
grow ^ irregularly, and thebeau ty, which they thus 
acquire, is universally felt and acknowledged, 
i. 77. But it must be remembered that irregu- 
larity is the general characteristic of trees, and 
regularity that of. animals; so that the mutila- 
tions, in one instance, tend to render a. single 
species more, and in the other less, conform- 
able to its kind ; and consequently, in the 
one, to connect and extend, and in the other 
to interrupt and destroy the association of 
ideas. It must be remembered, also, that our 
mental sympathies extend, in some degree, to 
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every thing, which seems to participate of chap. 
mind; or in any degree to possess the faculties ^'* 
of feeling and thinking: ti hence the mutilation tionf*"^ 
of an animal, and that of a plant, excite very 
different -sentiments; and it ifiTto be laiiiented, 
for the honour of human nature, that these 
seidtiments are not still more different than they 
appear, from the general practice of mankind, 
to be. . 

78. The regular conformation of animals, 
however, is rather perceived by the mind than 
the eye: for there is no object, composed of 
parts, either in nature or art, that can appear 
regular to the eye, unlesis feeen at right angles; 
and this is the point of sight, which a painter 
of any taste always studiously avoids; conse- 
quently, in his compositions, the forms of men 
and animals, as well as those of trees, ar.e irre- 
gular, in their appearance to the eye;, at the 
same time that he takes care to represent them 
in such a manner, as to inform the mind, that 
their conformation* is according to' the laws of 
nature. Even when the point of sight is at 
right angles with the limbs of the figure, the 
form will not appear regular to the eye, unless 
each corresponding' limb" 'be exactly in the 
same posture ; and the position of the' whole 
be perpendicularly er^ct, with the. weights 
distributed, exactly in due proportions, on the 
parts intended to bear ifr still, however, the 
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CH4F. painter has a cesouvce ; for if he should be 
Of Imagioa- wmpelled, hy the nature of hi* subject, t» 
ti^Q. introduce^ into his compositiQn, a figure in 
this stiff and unpicturesque attitude, he can at 
all times vary it> iti the human form> by irre^* 
gular draperies ; and» in horses and cattle, by 
the casual and irregalar movements of the 
tars, the mane, and the tail. Of the features, 
the eyes only, by the converging of their axes 
in vision, are always uniform and concordant 
with each other in every expression ; all devia^ 
tion from it being, in a greater or less degree, 
that morbid disposition called squinting. The 
brows, the cheeks, and the lips assume irre* 
gular forms in expressing the passions, senti- 
ments, apd affections of the . mind ; and this 
'irregularity is varied^ increased, or diminished 
by the distribution of the hair adjoining the face, 
which the artist may dispose as he chooses. 

79. My friend, Mr. Price, indeed, admits 
squinting amiong the irregular and picturesque 
charms of the parson's daughter, whom (to 
illustrate the picturesque in opposition to the 
beautiful) he wishes to make appear lovely 
and attractive, though without symmetry or 
beauty *. He has not, however, extended thq 

* " The good old parson's daughter is niade upon the 
mode) of her father's house : Iier features are as irregular, 
ft»d her eyes are iDclkied to look across each other, liko 
the rQo& of. the old parsonage; but a clear skin, clean 
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details of this want of symoietry dnd regui chap. 
larity further than to the features of the face } ^^ J"^' . 
though to make the figure consistent and com- tion. 
plete, the same happy mixture of the irregular 
and picturesque must have prevailed through 
her limbs and person ; and consequently she 
must have hobbled as w^U as squinted ; and 
bad hips and shoulders as irre^gular as her 
teeth, cheeks, and eyebrows; All my friend's 
parental fondness for his system is certainly 
necessary to make him think such an assem* 
blage of picturesque circumstances either lovely 

white teeth, though not very even, and a look of neat- 
ness and cheerfulness, in spite of these irregularities^ 
made me look at her with pleasure ; and I really think,, 
if I were of the cloth, I shotild like very well to take the 
living, the house, and its inhabitant." Dialog, p. 135. — 
" Here is a house and a woman without symmetry or 
beauty ; and yet many might prefer them both to such as 
bad infinitely more of what they and th^ world would 
acknowledge to be regularly beautifuL'^ lb. p. 136. 

It is presumed that, by s^mmetrtf^ conformity is here 
meant : for symmetry is- the mutual proportion of com- 
mensurate parts ; and in all anignals nature has fixt 
certain relative proportions for each kind and species, 
according to tke perfection or imperfection of wbich^ 
each individual of that kind or species is more or less 
perfect: but an individual wholly without such propor- 
tion, that is, without symmetry, can only be a monster. 

A building, indeed, being a work of mere art and 
invention, can have no natural proportions ; an,d may 
therefore, as before observed, be rendered pleasing, both 
to the eye and imagination, by contrast, without syra- 
laetry in its correlative parts. 
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, cHAi?. or attractive ; or induce him to imagine, that ' 
^^ , '.. , he should be content with such a creature, as 

Of Imagma- . 

tion. a companion for life ; and I heartily congra- 
tulate him that his fondness did'nofe arise at aa 
earlier period, to. obstruct him in a* very dif- 
ferent choice. Indeed, he seems to have still 
some remains of bis former prejudices lurk- 
ing about him: for he soon after uses the epi* 
the ts beautiful and lovely, as synonymous; and 
defines the one by the other, in spite of all bis 
philosophy of the picturesque*. 

80. This philosophy has, I confess, long 
puzzled me, in spite of the m^ny discussions, 
.' which we have had to explain it. A single 
sentence, however, in his last publication, has 
given me a complete key to it. '* All these 
ideas," says an interlocutor, who, on this occa- 
sion, sustains his own part in his dialogue, 
" are originally acquired by the touch ; but 
. from use they are become as much objects of 
sight as colours f." When there is so little 
discrimination between the operations of mind 
and the objects of sense, that ideas become 
objects of sight, all the rest follows of course; 
and the different classes of beauty may be 
divided into as many . distinct characters, as 
there are distinct ideas; apd be still progres- 

* " The most beautiful, that is^ the most lovely." 
Dialog, p. 149. 
t Dialog, p. 107. 
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sively augmented with' the' augmentation oi cwap., 
science^.and extension of art. Beauty mav! ^. ,"\ 
also, m.one page, , be synonymous . with love- tien. 
liness; and yet, in. aijotber,* loveliness may 
exist without beauty or symmetry, by means; 
of certain qualities^ which are analogous to, 
beauty ; such as a clear skin,. and clean white 
teeth *. These, however, in .every other part 
of the work, :are considered as real land posi-. 
tive beauties, nQt depeo4ii>g:upon habit, as. 
Sir Joshua , Reynolds has si^pposed then), to 
be; and as the factf^, before cited, prove cheui 
to bef. When a squinting woman, however, 
without symrtietry or bpauty, was to be invested^ 
with a sufficient portion of sexual charms to, 
render her capable of exciting affection and 
desire, those charms suddenly become qualities 
analogous to beauty^ and,, in this disguised, 
and undefinable. form, are slipped jnto a com*, 
position, with which they would otherwise have * 
been found incompatible. 

8i. I do not mean, however, to deny that a. 
woman with even greater personal defects 
than either hobbling or squinting, may, by the, 

• Dialog, p. 107. Essays, v,ol.i. p. 126, &c. In all these 
passages, jny friend equally mistakes ideas for things ; 
and the effects of internal sympathies, for those of ex- 
ternal circumstances ; as he does through both bis pre- 
ceding volumes ; and thence grounds the best practical 
lessons of taste upon false principles, and false philosophy. 

t See Part I. c. iii, f. 4. and c. v. f, 24. 
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cHAi^. influence of sexual and social sympathies^ be 

XT _ 

Of I * - extremely interesting and attractive, Tlie 

lovely and amiable Duchess of La Yaliere \s 
said;^ not only to have had bad teeth, but 
also, in consequence of an accident in her 
childhood, to have limped or hobbled in ber 
gait; ivhich, nevertheless, seemed to add to, 
rather than take away from the graces of her 
person** Probably, however, it seemed so 
only to those, who, like her royal lover, were 
predisposed, by the influence of tiiose graces, 
to approve every thing that she did : for this 
passion of love, how blind soever it may be, 
can at all times discover charms and graces, 
where ordinary discernment can only see faults 
and defects f. Imitative art separates these 
faults and defects from the magic, which re-' 
commends them in real life: for figures in 
stone or on canvass, excite too little either of 
social or sexual sympathy to engage the feeK 
ings of the man in support of the theories of 
the philosopher. The irregular movements of 

♦ *^ Elle boitoit un peu,''naais il sembloit, qu' au lieu de 
nuire, ce defaut ajoutoit ^ ses grices."— Fragm. de Lett, 
de Madame, &c. 

** lilac prae^vertamur, amatorem quod arnica 
Turpia decipiunt caecum vitia, aut etiam ipsa hsec 
DelectanU" Horat. Serm. I. i. f. iii. v. SS. 
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the moQardi's lavety nistress^ or the irregular 
k)oks of the {larson's bloomiag daughter, may q^ ^^1"^; 
have been very chartning to those, who were 
predisposed by other charmiog qualitiea of ttnl^ 
form, or expression, to be pleased with them ; 
ai^d as these irregular charms belong neither 
to the sublime nor the beaistifbl, my friend, 
coBsidtently with his system, seeks for them in 
his general kitei mediate repository of the pio 
turesque ; though they are not at all after the 
inanDec of paioting. Other philoso|^ra have 
»iught for them in the miads of the spectator^ 
iKbeife, I believe, all the charm will ultimately 
be found. 

Bat, though all these distiactioiis be but 
mental- or ideal modifications for difSevent 
classes* of visible objects^ which cannot be 
classed by any characteristic distinctions in- 
herent in themselvesj I am not aware that any 
thing, that I hanife ever written- or said on the 
subject^ can fairly be construed to in^y thai 
I ever considered the words beauty^U and pic- 
turesque to be synonymous or convertible terms, 
as has been supposed. In the ^^ Essays on the 
Picturesque,'' indeed^ it is merely stated, that 
there are persons who, in reality^ hold the: 
two words to he synonymmis ; though they do^ 
not say so in express terms ; and others^ who^ 
allow that the words have a different meajiing^ 
but that there is no distinct character of the 
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CHAP. tvill Still seem so ; whatever be the dress, ivhiA 
-,. ^ "' . the custom of the stage may oblfge them to 

Of Imagina- ° •' ° , 

tion. assume. — Not, indeed, that they wiH appear' 
equally so in all : for some modes of dress show 
the person to advantage and others to disad- 
vantage j bat still we find no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the easy and graceful, from the stiff 
and awkward, through every disguise or con- 
cealment of the natural form. 

84. The case is, that there are certain pos- 
tures, in which the body naturally throws itself, 
and certain geiJtures, which it natWally displays, 
when under the influence of certain passions 
and dispositions of mind ; so that, from our own 
internal feelings and sentiments, we learn to 
associate the ideas or notions of certain tempers 
and characters of mind, with those of certain , 
attitudes and modes of carriage of the body ; 
which are, therefore, said to express those tem- 
pers and characters \ a& the features of the face | 
do more immediately and unequivocally : for 
the communication of sentiments from one 
person to another by the expression of the fea- 
tures, aa well as by the tones of the voice, is, 
as before observed, by a natural and instinctive 
sympathy, anterior to, and, in a great measure^ 
independent of the association of ideas. 

85. Upon this principle, dignity of attitiKte 
is that disposition, of the ImibB aiid person^ 
which, from habitual observation of oarseivtfi^ 



txr ^Chfers, we have learned tio tonside^ ks^x* c«aih 
^e«eiK«e ©f a dignified and ^etevij ted tnilid; %hile ^- ."" . ^ 
grace aifid elega^c^ of ^mi are thofiHe dispoei* tion. 
itions and coaibi*iM^©rtfs df it, which, Mp6^ (fee 
6ame prmciple, %e9dm to ^express rfefineinent of 
inteneet, )^bfc of tDanneinS; or pleasafttncs^ of 
' tempers for, though wfe a^ply the words grdicfe 
Imd ekgance to kitoiniatse 'Objects, it is alfray^ 
iDete^koritaliy and by analogy ; as we ^Ift tof 
lighttteiBQfid heavinesBof form, at the sailse titei 
that we ScBOwKbat gravitation has nothin^g tro d^ 
*irilh form, but depends entirely on substance. 

^. Hence it is, that while oar ideas df 
idignity of attitude and get^ture have always 
^ttitintled l^^arly the ^stnie, those of grace mi 
^tegHDl^ ha^ been in Iei perpetucd ^ate of 
d)tbt)ge and fluctuation: for our notions d£ 
'wh^.t 16 mem, 4M what is eltvafedy depetiA 
upon tll^ natural and permatient sentiments of 
tte'dotfl; but thdse of what is refined ot |>olish- 
^ ; «tnd pleasant, or the contrary, depend much 
^'(^ artifidal manners, which are incessantly 
mi;tfingx Kat, however, that I would infer thaft 
^t% Itf^ "^o Mrtain and natural principles of 
gkMciH^ clogahce: for there are, anqoestion- 
ably, certain and natural principles of good 
ttia«iferfe^ ai^iein^ frote natural miMwess, ame- 
^tfy itiit pleasantness of disposition, which 
iiWtae particular afttitudes and gesrtures trf tlife 
%tddy ure^ ^ the kti¥s of its physical xin»tito- 
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CHAP, tion, more appropriate, than others, to express? 
"• . but these are liable to the influence of artificial 

^^on!^^ habits, and the arbitrary caprice of fashion ;* of 
which we have seen very remarkable instances 
in our own times. It is but a few years since> 
the first principle of grace in French dancing 
was, that the body should not feel the mpveineni 
of the limbs, but remain like an infle^tible pillac 
or barrel, unaffected by all the violent contor- 
:|ions and distortions of the legs and arrns^ which 
grew out of it : yet if there be any one principle 
of grace more certain than another^ it is that of 
a general harmony of movement and gesture 
through the whole body;, which is, indeed 
equally necessp^ry to all expression ; for if th« 
^anae sentiment does not appear to predominate 
through the whole frame, and to influence every 
part of it alike,, the effect inu^t be very feeble 
^d imperfect. To throw the limbs into extra* 
vagant and unnatural postures,, or move them 
with great violence and rapidity, while the body 
-remains motionless anderiect^ may show great 
skill and agility ; which, if di&played with ease, 
• may be mistaken for grace ; bjk^t, ^aevertheless, 
if it means nothing, it is, mere trick; asid trict 
of the most despicable kiiid.' 

&7» Dancing is mentioned by Aristotle as an 
imitative art, who/se business was to express the 
.sentiments and affections of; tbemind, by tiie 
attitudes and gestures of the body, in .the moat 
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pleasiBgand mteHigihle manner f ; aod this cha-* ch ap. 
racter^ithas lately begun to assume again, though q- Tmaama- 
probably in a very inferi0r degree ; for the distor- 
tions oE tumbling still continue to.be mixed with 
tbegracfcj of pantomime; and^.as they appear 
diffiqult/rthe mass of. mankind will probably 
continue to be pleased with them, for the same 
x&m>ti tbat:tbey are more pleased wjih an optical 
deception, than with a picture of Titian. Every 
thiog that excites wonder pleases; and the plea- 
sim, which it aifords, is of a kind that every 
individual of the human race ean relish; but 
jjQstand natural expression .of refined or elevated 
sentiments, can only excite sympathy in thoso 
who have felt them* 

88. It has been observed by travellers thitt 
the attitudes and gestures of savages, particu^ 
larly those of high rank among th^im, are ex^- 
tremely . dignified and graceful ; which . arises 
from their being unpervert^d^pduiiresKtrained, 
and therefore expressing naturally and empha- 
tically the sentiments, of the ii)iad ; which, in 

* Poetic, f. iii. Several kinda of tbe military dramatic 
dances of the Greeks ire descrilject by Xenophqn • f^s 
performed by those upder hjs Gomiij.a9d, pi^ their return 
from the expedition against the King of Persia, AtuCx 
lib. vi. c. i. The pantomimic dances of the Romans, 
which became their favourite df*amfttic entertainments 
under the Emperors, appear ta :have been, like o«ir grand 
serious ope^a dances, tragedies in dumb show ^-a* h 

h^Tifc^i, KXiiAa^ictq [uruSoXui rp^ovcrdn. Lucian. de Saltat, 

f 3 



ci^A^i men wfic^ have obtaoned tiiieir reoAk^ asiisen^sk 

Of Imacm - Ways do.in the eaarly sCagB&o^ civil aoci^t;^ by 
tioH. their t»len ts» and' cow&gs^ will of coarse be bold 
md elevated; it not poltabedi a^d reiiQed; 

&^ la the fine age of the a«t3 in: Grcew, 
civilisation had juM aivri\^ to that state^ m 
i/^icb the manners o£ men ave polished^ but 
y^t natural; an^d consequently their attiftudes 
and gestures excessive and emphatiQal, wkb< 
out eyep being coarse ov violent. All> the more- 
noble and annaMe^ sentiiinents* of the mind wer» 
indicd'tedby the^ corpesponddnl expressions' eif 
t^ countenan<ce and body; while those< of ai 
dbgrH<li^»>g and. uQso<3ia!lr ca^t wete sflppves^d^ 
and concealed : their modes of dresB too, having^ 
be^n adapted to displi^to^ad vantage tduo'matu^al 
motions and gestures of the body, awd am to. 
constra4n^ disguise^ or eeiiiideal. th^tn, Uikei thosei 
of'nK^ern* £urrope, tiie artists^ had ConBtaody) 
before their eyes every po8sU:)le variety « efl 
models in which expressions ofgraee, elegttneey 
awd dignity; were displayed in every possibi© 
modfi' andr degreieL ^ In the gy^mnastjc festi^sds 
too, where naeo of high rank and liberat eckica- 
tibn entered into contests of personal strength 
and agjlity, they had opportunities of seeing, 
these modiK^ls exhibited without reserve, . not 
only in every a'ccidentali variation of dttitud& 
and position, but in every mode and degree of 
muscular effort and exertion. 
9p- By studyjipgftnd imitating these,, and not 
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bjr applying to any abstract rules or ptede^^ chat/ 

niiaate lines of grace, elegance, or beauty, the q£ i *'^' • 

great sculptors of Greece appear to me to have' tion. 

produced those mtAter- pieces, which have been 

the atinnration of all subsequent ages am) gene- 

Fatioos of civilized men : for as to lines, I know 

of none, that may not be graceful, elegant, an<| 

beaatiM in profier eircumstances and ^ silua-f 

^ tioQs, and none that are not the reverse when 

employed improperly*. Tbid just application 

of tfaetn, yoBt feeling atone cm> determine' : for 

those who have attempted 10 veguktle it by 

qfiteni, have only set up sy«i;ein again$t senti- 

MBt ; and thus conatpetated with the caprice^ 

; of novelty and fashion- ii> diffusifig false taste 

\ throngh the world ;—9igza^ wcUks, serpentine 

' canals, spiral columns, tookeii> or scooped pe« 

; dimeMsv bave all spcitng from this systeikiatie 

Hae of beauty, and,. ftNr 90^0 periods, trfumpbedT 

I over the common ecmsa apd canxiioa fe^nga 

of mankind. 

91. In arcbitectote, iivdieed, this sacrifice of 

I feeling to system has. been kess porevajssnt, than 

in other arts ; wfaicfav beioag lees immediately 

* Mr^Loudoo, on Laqdsjcape Gardeniog, has exem-* 
plified Mr. Price's distinctions of the beautiful^ the |?i<:- 
tumque^ the deformed^ the «^/y, and ihegrand^ by engraved 
outlines of each respectiveJy. My friend wiH stearcely 
» tbaiik. bitti for any such iUustra;ttoiia;. wbiclk». wliatevor 
i^Qnn ihey assinne, will be aa fatal to his bypotU^^ii^ is 
daylight to a groupe of spectres. 

P 4 
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ciiAF. appropriated to the uscb of common life, were 
Of /^ • ^^* under the influence of common sense : for 
tiiiD.^ though spiral columns, and scooped pediments, 
were for a time in fashion, it was more with 
painters than witli architectB; and painters, as 
before observed, hii;ve . reaeons, peculiarly be- 
longing to their own art, for preferring them, 
Und^ulating walls and serpentine .balustrades 
have no where, that I know of, been in use; 
Xiot have I seen or heard, of curved roofs on this 
* side. of. China, eiicisptin imitations introduced 
into, this counjtryptincipally by a person, who 
gave equal proofe of the purity of his taste 
when he censured -the temples of Athens, and 
designed those of Kew. 

92* Architecture, indeed, has been rather 
too :c$mtious and timid, thetn too bold in its 
eix^rliions ; having never, as my friend Mr. 
Ikice has observed, : completely emancipated 
it3^ from the regular confined lines of the 
street and the square, which its first. ornamental 
productions werii calculated to adorn. In such 
eituationsy common oongruity required that the 
whole should be bonded by parallel lines,. and 
that all the subordinate parts should correspond 
with e&ch other, so that thie general tpass might 
be one aad entire; and, as the points, from 
which it co^ld be seen, were limited in their 
extent and distance, this uniformity could every 
^here be. perceived at a glance: but wbytbd 
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same system should be carried into the country/ ch'ap. 
amidst forests, lawns, and mountains, It is not ^^ - * / 

. Uf Imagina* 

easy to guess. A certain degree of regularity, tion. 
indeed, such as that very subordinate pmrts, Oc- 
cupying the same situations, and serving the 
same purposes, as columns, capitals, mouldings,' 
&c. should be of the same form, common 
sense requires ; since, in such instances, no 
reason could be given for deviation: but that 
the principal parts should all be regular, and 
correspond with each other, in situations, where 
all the accompaniments are irregular, and none 
of them corresponding with each other, sefems 
to me the extreme of absurdity and incoa** 
gruity, 

93. By the old system of laying oiit ground, 
indeed, this incongruity was, in a great degree, 
obviated ; for the house being surrounded by 
gardens, as uniform as itself, and only seen 
through vistas at right angles, every visible 
accompaniment was in unison with it ; and the 
systematic regularity of the whole discernible 
from every point of sight: but when, according 
to the modern fashion, all-around is levelled 
and thrown open; and the poor square edifice 
exposed alone, or with the accompaniment only 
pf its regular wings and portico, amidst spacious 
lawns interspersed with irregular clumps, or 
masses of wood, and sheets of water, I do not 
knQw 1^ more melancholy object : it neither 
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associates nor bacmoaizes with any tbiag; and^ 
Of I "" • - ^^ »^^ beauties of symmetry, which migbt apipear 
tioB» in, its regularity, are only perceived when thatj 
r^ularity is seen; that is, when the building is 
shown from a point of sight at right angles 
with one of tlie fronts, the man of taste takes 
f:are that it never shall be so shown ; but that 
fsvery view of it shall be oblique, from the tan- 
genit of a curve in a serpentine walk ; from 
whence it appears neither quite regular, nor 
4iuite irregular ; but wiitk that sort of lame and 
4€^e£live uniformity, which we see in an animal 
thdit has lost a limb. 

.94* Tl^ view fromone of these. soUlary man* 
sions is still more dismal than that towards it: 
^, ^t tb/b hall door,,a boundless extent of open 
jkfewa ppesent^ itself in every directicxn, which 
the despairing visitant must traverse, before he 
can get into any change of scenery : and^ to 
complete the congruity (^ the whole, the clumps, 
vliiih which this monotonous tract is dotted, 
and the winding. stream or canal, by which it is 
ia^tersected, are made as neat and determinate 
a^ever the ancient gardens were ; which haying 
been professedly a. work of art, and an append- 
age to the house, the neatuess and evea for- 
mality of architecture were its proper character- 
istics ; aijid when its terraces and borders were 
intermiiKcd with vines and flowers (as I baVe 
^en. (hem in Italian villas, and in i|ome old 
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£Bgli»h. gardens in the same style) the mixture cma». 
of sptondory richness, and neatness, was beauti- q£ t 
^1 and pleasing m the highest de^ee. But the tioa. 
modern art of lauidscape gardening, as it i» ^•-^'S"^*^-', 
diiled, takes awdy all natural. enrichment, and 
adds noKDe of its own ; unless^ ind^eed, meagre 
or formal clumps of trees, and still more formal 
patches of shrubs, may be called enrichment. 
Why this art has been called landscape gar- 
dening, perhaps he, who gave it the title, may 
(UplHin,:-^--! catR see, no res^^^on,. unless it be the 
efflciaiicy, which it has shown in destroying land-^ 
scapei^, in which, indeed, it seems to be rnfietl- 
IJble ; not one complete painter's composition 
being, I belieye,i to be found io any of the 
numerous, and many of them beautiful and 
pfetnr^sque spots, which it has visited' in dif- 
ferent parts of this island *. : 

*■ Ibr^mef'tp tt^ii^ vm atregrayely told by an emUieot 
¥«o&s$o<v. tbfiti li«{ aloae ha» xaade three thoudaod suc^ 
<ym)po8ititon0, aod publiahed betwe^a two aad three bun*v 
ckerl.of them, the e^teotsive sale of wbjcJt prove9 public 
OpinioQ to be very diffareoA from, miaew (£*nquiry, dec. by 
Hfr Repton* Epq. p. 12i.) These are nott however, he ad-» 
mitft, paifirters' laxid$C£ipe»; but tltii^ ^ gfneris^ certaio^ 
4onrdescriptS| named after the art becauae utterly incom- 
patible with it, as lucns a non lucendo ; and adapted to the- / 
taste of another species of non-descript, called in true* 
Sritish Latin, ekg/miiftfommrvm spectator, (p. 3. 122. &c.); 
Eiegans formartm.spectaiar had before been heard of in* 
Roman I^a^tinf 
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CHAP. p5. Th^ practice, which was so prevalent iH 

Of I "a na- *^^ beginning of this century, of placing the. 
tion. mansion-house between two correspondent 
wings, in which were contained the offices, 
has of late fallen into disuse; and one still 
more adverse to composition succeeded ; 

♦ » - ' . > 

Had I read the wiirk, which I am accused of pillagingt 

(p, US.) I should candidly have .acknowledged, ^very 

• •.-■'. ■ • 
•debt, which casual coincidence of opmion might seero tq 

have incurred : though, when an author favours the public 

'With such profound remarks ae,- ** thbt a huitding should'' 

not h larger tkati its .sitwiion- vMl u^iii* aojd *' -^t a. 

Junue would 9iot be Iiabitabie unless, the ground sloped siifi" 

dentil/ to dram off' ihe neater from it " (both supplied hy % 

single" page, 87^ t\e ought not surely to pronounce 'every' 

such coincidence a plagiarism, nor triumph in* the cbnees-' 

sSon' of what w^8 'ne^t disputed. . 

; Af fpi* ihy owi^ prii^iples. and practice, J beg to assure 

Mr. Repton that they stiU continue . unaltered ; tbougl^ 

many points are here introduced, which, not belongiiig 

peculiarly to landscape, were not noticed in a work oo 

that eub^l^t. Coii^istently with those priti^ipleB, and tha( 

practice, 1 choose to 'retail, what oiTends him so much,' 

cross roads and directing posts within 800 yardW of my 

house, rather than sacritice, as he has done iu so maoy 

instances, all the charms of retirement, intricacy, and 

variety, to the vanity of a cplendid approach, or the 

ostentation 6f undivided property. I also continue to pre* 

fer the enrichments of my fore-grounds, composed of 

fragments of rock, trailing plants, flowering shrubs, and 

trees, to the groupes of cattle in his drawings ; which, 

though harmless and quiet on paper, are very apt, in 

nature, to destroy all other enrichment, and to show theit^ 

pelves in every place, but where they are wanted. 
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namely, that of entirely hiding the offices ohap, 
behind masses of plantation, and leaving the ^^ t ^^* 
wretched square solitary mansion-chouse to tion. 
exhibit its pert bald front between the dwarf 
shrubberies, which steein like whiskers added to 
the portico or entrance. To bieak its forma- 
lity with large trees is impossible ; for as it has 
no parts, but consists of one uniform square 
mass, not an angle of it can be shown without 
the stitF and baW formality of the whole being 
discoveried* Had the offices been shown with 
it, in subordinate ranges of less elevated build-* 
ing, though the forms had individually been 
bad, yet by dividing and grouping them with 
trees, pleasing effects of composition might 
have been produced ; at once to gratify the eye 
with some varieties of tint and light and s4ia« 
dow, and to amuse the iviagination with som^ 
appearance of intricacy. Where they are only 
masked by shrubberies, this may still be done; 
but unfortunately they are often concealed in 
recesses, or behind nwunds ; the improver 
generaUy picking out the mo»t retired intricate 
and beautiful spot, that can be found near tb^ 
house, to bury them in. 

96. When that is the case, I know of n<» 
remedy but the hanging terraces of the Italian 
gardens;.. which,, if the house be placed upon 
an emiiience, with sloping ground before i^ 
jQ(^ay be employed with very good effea; aa> 
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cHAi'; t?bey not only earioh the fbregroudd, but ser^ 
Of I ^ ina- ^ ^ basement for the bouse to inland <*pon, 
tioa. which at ooce gives it importance, and supplies 
n with accompaniments. Such decoration^ ar6> 
indeed, now rather old ftLshioned ; but another 
rfevolution in taste, which is probably at no 
great distance, will maJde them new again. 

57. Some few attjempts have lately been faade 
to adapt the exterior forms of couDtry-ho^ees 
to the various character of the suirounding 
scenery, by spreading them out. into irregular 
masses': but as our ideas of irregolarityi in 
buildings of this kind, have beeti habitually 
associated with those of the barbarous struc- 
tures of the middle ages, a mistaken notion rf 
Gongruity has induced us to exclude from them, 
every species of ornament, or scale of propor- 
tion, not authorized by the rude and unskilful 
mofiunnents of those times : as if Jthat, u^hlcti i% 
at once, convenient and elegant, needed awy 
Authority to justify its use ; or a houWj thaft is 
picturesque without, mast, from a f)rihdpte ^ 
tongruity, be heavy, chtmsy, and ^amay withiti. 
it hius already been observed that the le-ehitec* 
ture of the Gothic castles, ^as they are^mlkn!!, is 
©f Grecian or Roman origin : 'but, if it were 
oat, there could be no impropriety i^ etnptoj<- 
fog the dkgancips of Grecian tas^ ^atid <s^Seti^ 
either in ttie external forms and proportiotii^ 
W iiiteridr decorations of bowses ijttilt in ilM 

4 
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i^tyle : fbr, surely, there tran be no blaniabl^ chat: 
inconsis^ncy in tmiting the tiiflPereitt improve- ^^ , ' . 
iiients of different ages and tountries in the tion. 
same object ; provided they are really imprbve- 
mentSy and contribute to render it perfect. 

98. It is now more than thhrty years since 
the author ef this inquiry ventured to build a 
house^ ornamented vrith what are called Gothic 
towers and battlements wiVhbut, and with Orei 
cian ceilings, columns, and entablatures within; 
and tlfougb his example has not been much 
followed, he has every i^eason to congrfetulate 
himself upon the Success t>f the experiment; h6 
having at once, the advantage of a picturesque 
object, and of an elegant and convenient dwell* 
ing; though less perfect in both respects than 
if he had executed it at a maturer age. It has, 
however, the advantage of being capable of 
deceiving alterations and additions in almost 
any direction, without any injury to its genuine 
and original character. 

99, In all marked deviations from the ordi- 
nary style of the age and country, in which we 
live, the great difficulty is to avoid the appear- 
ance of trick and affectation ; which seem to 
be, in some degree, inseparable from buildings 
made in imitation of «iny obsolete or unusual 
style : for, as the execution, as well as the 
design of almost every age and country, has 
a particular character, these imitations are? 
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cHAt», scarcely ever in perfect harmony and can't 

Of Imagina^ ^^^^^y throughout ; but generally proclaim 
tion. themselves, at first sight, to be mere counter* 
feits ; which, how beautiful soever to the eye, 
necessarily excite unpleasant ideas in the mind^ 
A house may be adorned with towers and bat- 
tlements, or pinnacles and flying buttresses; 
but it should still jnaintain the character of a 
house of the age and country in which it is 
erected ; and not pretend Xo be, a fortress 0£ 
Baonastery of a remote period or distant coun- 
try : for suph false pretensions never escape 
detection ; and, when detected, necessarily ex-» 
cite those sentiments, which exposed impos-> 
ture never fails to e^^cit/s, 

1 00. Rustic lodges; to parks, dressed cottages, 
pastoral seats, gates, and gateways, made of 
unhewn branches and sterns of trees, have all 
necessarily a still stronger character of affecta- 
tion • the rusticity of the first l3eing that of a. 
clown in a pantomime, aiid the simplicity of |the^ 
others, that of a shepherdess in a French opera. 
The real character of every object of this kind 
must necessarily conforqi to the use, to which 
it is really appropriated; and if attempts be 
made to give it any other character, it will 
prove, in fact, to be only a character of impps-^ 
ture ; for tp adapt the genuine, style of a herds- 
man's hut, or a plQugbj[g^n's cpttagej^ to the 
dwellings of op ulencjeaijtfi. luxury, is as utterly 
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impossible, as it is to adapt their language, xhap. 
dress, and manners to the refined usajs[es of ^^^"*. 

' Oflmagina- 

polished society. tion. 

101. The best style of architecture for irre- 
gular and picturesque houses, which cart now 
be adopted, is that mixed style, which charac- 
terizes the buildings of Claude and the Pous- 
sios : for as it is taken from models, which were 
built piece^meal, during many successive ages; 
and by several difTerent nations, it is distin- 
guished by no particular manner of execution, 
or class of ornaments ; but admits of all pro- 
miscuously, from a plain wall or buttress, of 
the roughest masonry, to the most highly 
wrought Corinthian capital : and, in a style 
professedly miscellaneous, such contrasts may 
be employed to heighten the relish of^ beauty, 
without disturbing the enjoyment 0f it by any 
appearatice of deceit or impost tire. In a mat* 
ter, however, which affords so wide a field for 
the licentious deviatioP3 of whim and caprice, 
it may be discreet always to pay some attention 
to authority; especially when we have such 
authorities at those of the great landscape 
painters above mentiotied; the study of whose 
works may at onge enrich and restrain in* 
vention. 

laa. In choosing a situation for a house gf 
this kind, which is to be a principal featare in 
a plagC; mart gonjnd^catioa ought to bt W of 
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CHAP. the views towards it, than of those frorawardft 
^, ,^^* . it: for, consistently with comfort which ought 

Of Imagina- ,,/..... j n- •. 

tion. to be the first object in every dwelhng, it very 
rarely happens that a perfect composition of 
landscape scenery can be obtained from a door 
or window ; nor does it appear to me particu- 
larly desirable that it should be ; for few persons 
ever look for Such compositions, or pay touch 
attention to them, while within doors. It is' in 
walks or rides through parks, gardens, or plea- 
sure grounds, that they are attended to and 
exattilhedj and become subjects of conversation; 
^hereifore the seats, or places of rest, with which 
such w^lks and rides are accommodated, are 
the points of sight, to which the compositions 
of the scenery ought to be principally adapted. 
To them, picturesque foregrounds may always 
be made or preserved, without any loss of 
"comfort or violation of propriety ; for that sort 
of trim neatness, which both require in grounds 
Immediately adjoining a house, is completely 
misplaced, when employed on the borders of a 
ride Or walk through a park of- plailtation. If 
"the house be the principal obiedt or feature of 
"the scene from these points of view, the middle 
gtolind tvill be 'the prop^fesf situation for it; 
, as will clearly appear from the landscapes of 

the painters above cit^d : this is also the situa- 

» • ' ' • » • ■ ♦ 

' tiOn, which cbnsideriations 0=f domestic cOmfdrt 
*^flf^^iefairyT)o1nt out ; ias l5eifig' the Widdie 
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degree of elevation, between the too exposed chap. 
ridges of the hills, and the too secluded re- q£ jmagina- 
cesses of the vallies. In any position, however, tion. 
above the point of sight, such objects may be 
happily placed; and contribute to f:he em- 
bellishment of the adjoining scenery : but there 
are scarcely any buildings, except bridgjes, which 
will bear being loolied down upon; a fore- 
shortening from the roof to the base being ne- 
cessarily awkward and ungraceful. 

103. Sir John Vanbrugh is the only archi- 
tect, I know of, who has either planned of 
placed his hou;5es according to the principle 
here recommended ; and, in his two chief 
works, Blenheim and Castle Howard, it ap- 
pears to have been strictly adhered to, at least 
in the placing of them. The views from the . 
principal fronts of both are bad, and much 
inferior to what other parts of the grourids 
would have afforded; but the situations of 
both, as objects to the surrounding scenery^ 
are the best that could have been chosen ; and 
both are certainly worthy of the best situations^ 
which, not only the respective places, but th« 
island of Great Britain could afford. 

104. The direct reverse may be said of thi« 

late Mr. Brown; who, in the only place, ip 

which he was employed both as architect and 

improver, with unlimiteji powers p,f design apd 

fxpence in both, has bui^t ^ ho^se, wl^ich no 

Q 2 
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CHAP. situation could adapt to any scenery, excepi 
Of I • ^^^^ ^^ ^ square or a street; and placed it 
tion. wh6re no house could have served as an em- 
bellishment to the scenery, which does sur- 
round it. Such ever has and ever will be the 
difference between the works of aitisis of 
genius, who consult their feelings, and those of 
plodding mechanics, who look only to their 
rules. The former will necessarily be unequal 
and irregular; and produce much to blame and 
ridicule, as well as much to applaud and ad- 
mire; whereas the latter, howsoever extolled 
by the fashions of the day, will never rise 
above negative merit. 

To Sk fua^ KfOTia'rov aTrov. 

av^f wsranr of trcug ttMQg 

avtu 3k ^£8, oto'tya" 
"fuvw yu ffHauiTBfw Xf" 

Pindar, Olym. fi. 152. 

105. Among the accompaniments of a house, 
'considered as an object in a landscape, water 
is one of the most important ; and one, whicb^ 
in this humid climate, may almost every where 
be obtained, if the situation be chosen with 
tolerable skill and judgment: but in most of 
the artificial pieces of water that I have seen, 
an ill-judged affectfitioa of copying' simple 
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nature has destroyed all appearance of nature chap. 



II. 



or simplicity; together with all beauty or pic- q. . 
turesque effect. An artificial pool or lake may tion. 
be made exactly to imitate a natural or acci- 
dental one ; and, if it be diversified with 
broken and uneven banks, bays, proniontorie;} 
and islands, according to the directions given 
by Mr. Price in his excellent essay on the sub- 
ject, it may form one of the most beautiful 
features in the composition of a landscape* 
But this has never satisfied improvers : their 
ambition has always been to make artificial 
rivers; and thus to imitate that which is, in 
reality, inimitable: for, without running water, 
the river can be but a mere canal. Even, if 
the curling, rippling; and foaming of the water, 
which constitute the principal beauties of na- 
tural rivers, could be dispensed with, no coq- 
trivance of art, nor exertion of Ijsibour, can 
ever mould the banks into that endless variety 
of picturesque forms, into which they are hol- 
lowed and broken by the various eddies an4 
falls of a running stream. An artificial river, 
therefore, even if it could be made beautifvil 
to the eye, will always be an impostor, whose 
false pretensions will offend the mind. A 
natural brook, on the contrary, be it ever so 
small, may be extremely beautiful in a coR- 
fined situation ; and where the ground admits 
Qf i^ ^xpansion^ it may be made to issue frprpa 

<^3 
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CHA?, <^r terminate in a lake or pool, with Extremely 

TT • 

^- . ' . happy effect: but if ever an attempt is mad6 
tion. to turn it into a river by widening it and dam- 
ming it up, it is utterly ruined. 
• 106. In every other attempt of art to coun- 
terfeit the operations of nature 01* effects of 
accident, it ought to be equally cautious irjt 
proceeding no further than ^ it is certain of 
success, as the detection of imposture always 
renders it bdibus and disgusting. If a com- ^ 
fortable and convenient walk or ride can be so 
conducted through wood, or forest scenery, a$ 
to appear a mere sheep-track, or accidental 
opening, it will be the more pleasing to thfe 
imagination : brtt if it is to go along the isideis 
of barllcs, or other grounds, so formed, that a 
*conten!ent road must necessarily be a work 
"of labour and art, it had better avow its cha^ 
'ir&.tter boldly; ind stand forth as an ar«tificiai 
'terrace or; sHelf, than bunglingly attempt to 
^hide it in the "broken banks and unequal Side^ 
bf^an accidental ^sli^ : for such breaks and 
Jrxequalities, if natural or accidental, wDuld 
klso extend to the surface, and coitipletely dis- 
"■qtialify it for the use, to 'which it 'Is appro- 
'priaCted. "tV^here the 'ground is rocky, indeed, 
fugged knd unequal banks may h6 dbtained 
'by brealdng instead of heiving the stone to be 
'removed*; and this may almost always be done 
%'ith good effect: ^but if the terrfice or walk be 
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l^-l^e-forpaed out of mere earth, irregularities chaf* 
and iuequalities will always appear either af- ^. ^^* . 
/ected or slovenly* . . - tio^ 

107. It has already been slipwn thfit ^rnall- 
nes$ of si^e dpes not contribute to majke objects 
.more beautiful ; so far a^ beauty is a quality 
pleasiqg to the sense only ; and I think it \% 
easy to show that it contributes as little to tha,t 
.wbich addres^3 itself to the imagination. It 
is triw, as tb^ autjior of the Inauiry into tbp 
Sublime aad .Beautiful observes, ;that we often 
speak of 5t pretty little thing, and of jbl greaf 
^giy thing * ; but we also spe^k of a Idrgf 
jumdsome woman, a large handsome horse, 
and a large handsome house ; and surely handf 
^ome means beautiful as well as pretty. It is 
;true likewise, as the i^ame author observe^ 
that diminutives in all languages are terms qf 
endearment ; but that is because they are thp 
terras naturq.lly applied by parents to their 
children; whence ideas of parental affection 
are always associated with them ; which being 
the first and the $trQngest of our merely mental 
affections, the tenn$ that express it are meta* 
phoricaUy applied to other objects ; for which 
we feel any .afiection similar either in its mode 
ior degree.: but if w,e join the diminutive 'to a 
term, which precludes all such affection; or 
does not even, in some degree, express it, it 

• Part III. f. xiu. 
Q4 
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CHA?. imtnediately converts it into a term/ <Jf COtW 
^ "* . tempt, and reproach : thus a bantling, a fond- 
tion. ling, a darling, 8cc. are terms of endearment; 
but a witling, a changeling, a lordling, &c. are 
invariably terms of scorn ; so in French, mon 
petit enfant lb an expression of endearment; 
but mon petit monsieur is an expression of th^ 
most pointed reproach and contempt. 

108. The marital affection of a man for a 
nvoman partakes of the nature of parental 
affection ; as that of the woman for the man 
does of filial ; whence the terms of endear- 
ment would naturally be transferred from the 
one to the other: that yielding delicacy too^ 
which constitutes the principal charm of the 
female character, as it is nearly allied to com- 
parative weakness, so is it, in some degree, 
allied to comparative littleness of person; 
M'Hich may therefore be considered as an in- 
gredient of feminine attractions, though it has 
nothing whatever to do with abstract beauty of 
form; which, as Aristotle observes, is limited 
only within those degrees of magnitude which 
bound the field of vision in one extreme, and 
preclude distinct discrimination of the parts 
in the other *. Between these, all degrees of 

* 

* art TfufjiiAiK^of U9 Tt yuono KctXov (wov* tfTf iroift/Acyfdi;. 
«^Tf Ai*9 fca^wark^ t^r* taiv fftffAartiPf x«u fiti rat {tf^^'t 'X*" M'' 
1*^7*^0^, rW9 ^t tvavpovrov »»r«*>-— A&ISTO'T. p0£T. L xvi, 

'J'he Greeks seem, bovvever, to have had a peculiar pre* 
dilcction for greatn^^f of size even in Ikeit vromen; and 
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magnitude contribute to beauty in proportion chaf. 
ts ihey show objects to be perfect in their „ ."' . 
kind. The dimensions of a beautiful horse tion. 
are. very different from those of a beautiful 
lapdog; and those of a beautiful oak, from 
those of a beautiful myrtle; because nature 
has fortned these different kinds of animals 
and vegetables upon different scales ; and that 
degree of magnitude in each individual, which 
approaches nearest to that of the mean pro- 
portion of the species or variety, to which it 
belongs, is the best adapted to beauty. Great 
things may be more ugly than small^ because 
deformity will be prominent and conspicuous, 
in proportion to the scale upop which it is 
exhibited ; and also because the scale of de- 
viation is, in every thing, more extensive than 
that of coincidence or congruity ; there being 
always many Wftys of going wrong, where there 
is but one of going right. 

109. The notion of objects being rendered 
beautiful by being gradually diminished, or 
tapered, is equally unfounded; for the same 
object, which is small by degrees^ and beau- 
tifully less, when seen in one direction, is 
large by degrees, and beautifully bigger, 
when seen in another. The stems of trees 
are tapered upwards; and the columns of 

to have considered it as indispensable to beaut}' : see h 
copious collection of testimonies from their poets and phi- 
lo3ophers in Mr.Twiniog's Notes o^ Aristotle's Poetic^, 
Note 61". 
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cH^F. Grecian architecture, . having been taken frooj 
^^ J^' . them, and therefore retainiog a degree ol 
tionT * analogy with them, were tapered upwards toot] 
but the legs of aniu^als are tapefed down 
wards , and the inverted obelisks, upon wliicW 
.busts were placed, having a similar analogy tii| 
them, were tapei^d downwards also; whils 
pilasters, which had no analogy with either^ 
but were mere square posts, terminating 
wall, were never tfiperc^ at all. - Precise rules 
j^nd delations, iu o^at^s of t^is sort, ara 
•Bjerejy the pl^ytl^ings qv tools of system- 
•boUdeiis; who jnight ^qpt.a^ reasonably amu£^ 
tbe^iselvas wiith thfi philcisopher of Logado, 
in finding out tl^e me^n prpportion betweiea 
ibe apnual and (diurnal .revolutions of the sui\, 
jiu>d the accidepjlal . variations Ojf the w^ad, io 
^rder to '$x a sunndial ,^pon the weathercock 
.q£ the ^p.wa-house : indited, in all ^atte^s of taste 
and criticism, general .rules appear to xne to.h^ 
ii|E^ general theories ingovermaqnt and politics, 
•never safe but where they are i^eless; that is, 
^n cases previously proved by experience. 

iia A rule implies a gejje^al negatiop; 
^and so limited and uncertain is humfin know- 
ledge, in all subjects of this kind, that it.neyer 
jcan re^h every possiWe case, nor make any 
general c^ssertioin, which will not be liable to 
mdiuy exceptions. The business of poetry, as 
Jiirell as of painting, sculpture, and gardening, 
is to pl^f'ase ; and though we may analyze the 
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principles of ihental, as well as of corporeal «hap. 
Pleasures, we can never discover the full ex- ^r t'^' - 

^ ' Of Imagma 

tent of their operation, nor consequently esta- tion. 
Wish any general rules for their limitatiot). 
The pleasures of imagination, in particular, 
have been v&ried and augmented in every suc- 
ceeding age of ciTiHzed society ; and we kno^ 
not how much farther they may yet be varietl 
and augnrfented. r 

111. Critics have done neaily the s^m^.ki 
taste, as casuists have in morals; both having 
attempted to direct by rules, and limit by 
definitions, matters, which depend entirely on 
feeh'ng and sentimetit ; and which are there- 
fore so various and extensive ; and diyerwfi^ 
by such nice, and infinitely graduated shades 
of difference, that they elude all the subtilties 
of logic, or intricsicies of calculation. Rules 
ctin never be ttiade so general, as to compre- 
hend every possible case, nor definitions so 
multifarioas and exacts as to include every 
possible circtifnstance or contingency. To do 
vnto oth6rs as wc rcould hav€ others do unto 
uSy is, perhaps, one of the best general axioms 
of morality, that ever was uttered : but, never- 
theless, it is not without exceptions; for vi- 
cious persons nf>ay wish others to assist them 
in wicked actions, and -do that to them, which 
would aggravate, instead of justifying, the 
wickedness of their doing the siame to othQi:3. 
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CHAF. Neither is the emendation, that has been pro- 
V "• . posed, I think by Dr. Johnson, of doing that 

^Q^l^^' justice to others, 'which we would have others 
do unto us, much more perfect ; for if a good 
man confine his beneficence to that justice, 
•which his modesty might induce him to require 
from others, his goodness will be of a veiy 
negative kind. 

, 1 1 2. Perhaps the safest general axiom, tliat 
can be adopted for moral improvement, is, to 
cherish and indulge all the mild and beneookni: 
passions and affections^ as far as is consistent 
with prudence ; a7id to control and subdue^ to 
the utmost of our power, all those that an 
violent, sordid, or selfish: for without some 
"mixture of passion, sentiment, or affection, 
beneficence itself is but a cold virtue; and 
philosophers and divines, who have laboured 
to subject them all to the dominion of reason, 
or sink them in the more brilliant illuniinations 
of faith, have only succeeded in suppressing 
the mild and seductive, together with some fev 
of the sordid and selfish passions ; while all 
those of a sour and sanguinary cast have 
acquired additional force and acrimony from 
that pride and confidence, which the triumph 
over the others naturally inspired. The censor 
Cato, the saint Bernard, and the reformer 
Calvin, were equally insensible to the Wan* 
di^ments^f love, tlje allurenients of pleasur^f 
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and the vanity of wealth ; and so, likewise, 
were the monsters Marat and Robespierre: 
but all equally sacrificed every generous and 
finer feeling of humanity, which none are 
naturally without, to an abstract principle or 
opinion ; which, by narrowing their undei- 
standings*, hardened their hearts, and left them 
under the unrestrained guidance of all the atro^ 
ciouft and sanguinary passions, M'hich party 
violence could stimulate or excite. 

113. This will always be the effect of such 
principles or opinions, whatever they are ; whe- 
ther true or false; whether mild or severe*; 
provided they are embraced with a degree of 
eagerness and avidity sufficient to give men 
confidence in their infallibility, and make them 
supersede the feelings of nature. To enforce 
the doctrines of a religion, which prohibits 
violence and bloodshed in every case, even 
that of self'-defence, more violence has been 
exercised, more blood shed, and more cruei , 
tortures inflicted^ than in any other dispute 
or quarrel, that ever was engendered by the 
turbulent and unruly passions of men; ajnd 
whether the point at issue be a dogma of reli* 
gion, an axiom of philosophy, or a maxim of 

* '' Neque enim tnultum interesse putamus ad faomi^ 
nuiu fortunas, quales quis Opiniones abstractas de natura 
<t rerum priocipiis habeat." 

Viffttf LAM. Nov. Org* ScieDt. 1. 1. cxvj. 
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CHAP. politics, its effects will be the same, provided 
^- , "' . it has sufficient influence to enslave the natural 
lion. affections of the soul, and induce men to pre- 
fer a theorem of the bead to a sentiment of the 
heart. 

1 1 4. Had Lord BaCon seen such events, as 
have lately happened, be would hot have $aid 
that atheism did never perturb states^ : for 
if men once unite to maintain systematically 
that there are many Gods, onie God, or no 
God, the moral effects will be exactly the 
^ame : the dogma instantly becoiines the rally- 
ing point of a sect or faction ; and all the 
selfish, violent, and atrocious passions are 
collected into its vortex. It is true, tba^t a ncr 
gative dogma is less likely, than an affirmative 
one, to engage such passions f; bccauje it ip 
less flattering to that opiniooative pride and 
presumption, which is necessary to give them 
vigour and energy sufficient for aiiy gr^^ 
exertions : but, nevertheless, Jthat it may be- 
come the rallying poiat of a faotion, and be 
«. motive for very bloody perseoution, we have 
'had abundant proof. If men can once sup^ 
pose an opinion to be infallibly certain, they 
will feel an inclination to propagate it; ao4 

* Essays, 18. 

i- " Is humano intellectui «Tror est praprius et per- 
petuus, ut magis moveatur et excite tur afficmativis quen^ 
•negativis."-^VErvUXAM. in Not. Org.;ScieDt. lib. i. xlvi. 
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eonsequ'ently square their morality to that chap. 
inclination; which will lead them to employ.,^- "'. , 
force, if persuasion do not prevail. Truth, tion. 
they Say, is the foundation of all virtue ; and 
truth is, to every man, that which he himself 
thinks*. • 

115. Rules and systems have exactly the 
same influence upon taste and manners, as 
dogmas have upon morals. If a person be 
polite by rule ; how just soever his rules may 
be, or with whatever strictness and exactitude 
he may observe them, his behaviour will be 
constrained and formal ; and void of all thai 
gracefnl ease, and ready adaptation to every 
varying shade of circumstance and situation, 
which constitute what is called good bleed- 
ing; and which can only proceed from a just 
and discriminating tact, cultivated and re- 
fined by habitual exercise. Persons, who 
attenipt to display their taste and talents in 
art or literature by rule, always err in exactly 
the same manner. Their rules and systems 
can never reach every possible case ; and, 
even if they could, the very act of applying 
them would distract the attention from thfe 
sentiment excited; and, consequently, pre- 
vent or destroy all just feeling, by making 



* '* Quod enim mavult homo verum esse, id potias 
credit." Ibid, xlix. 
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ciiAr. them hesitate and doubt whether they ought 
/Af i^^' . to feel or not, till they had tried. their senti- 

Of Imagina- ' "^ 

tioD. m^nts by the standard of their opinions : puV 
sentiment) that is checked or impeded, is at the 
same time enfeebled : and thus> though rules 
and theories may prevent those, who havfe no ! 
just feeling or natural tact, from judging i 
totally wrong, they in an equal degree, pre- 
vent those who have, from judging entirely 
right. 

116. More than a century has now elapsed, \ 
since the; taste and magnificence of the prin- 
cipal sovereigns of Europe first formed aca-' 
demies in their respective kingdoms, for the ' 
study of the arts of painting, sculpture, &c. ; 
in which professors of all the dilferent science?, ' 
connected with those arts, were appointed, \ 
models provided, and such of the students, as | 
seemed to make the greatest progress, and 
possess the most promising talents, sent to 
travel at the expence of the institution, that , 
they might profit by a comparative .view of the 
different styles and manners of all the different 
schools, and acquire all the information, which 
the remains of antiquity, and the most perfect 
works of their predecessors in the respective 
arts, could afford. Under the fostering iafiu- 
ence of institutions so favourable, it might na- 
turally be supposed that these arts must have 
been ever since in a progressive state of im- 
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provernent ; and, considering the high degree chaf. 
of excellence, from which that of painting q^ imarin»« 
stkrted, that it must now be little short of ab- tion. 
stract perfection. _ Tliis is, however, so far 
from being the case, that not one of these aca- 
demies has yet produced an artist, whoin public 
opinion has ranked among painters *• Heaven- 

* The candid reader will observe th{j.t I am speaking 
ooly of the regular students of academies, and not of ^ 
those who have incidentally belonged to them. 

The most complete establishment of the kind, that has 
ev^r existed, is the French academy ; but though France 
produced severjil great painters before its institution, it 
has not produced one since. Generations of academipians 
have arisen and passed away one after the other, each the 
pride and wqpder of their day; but\ve look in vain for a 
Poussin, a Le Sueur, or Bourdon among, them. 

Happily our own academy has hitherto escaped the 
rentagton of system ; and every artist taken up a style of 
his own, suited to hiis taste or talents ; so that an English 
exhibition displays more variety than all those on the 
continent together. By thus continuing to apply the 
principles of British liberty to British art, we may rea- 
sonably hope to reach a degree of excellence in painting, 
which has never yet been attained : for painting, in 
modem E«rop€, has never approached that state of ab- 
stract perfection, which -we admire in the sculpture of 
aucient Greece; and there can be no reason in the natiire 
of things why it should not attain it. 

The system of all the foreigli academies, whose pro- 
ductiqns I have seen, is not only owe, but a very bad one ; 
so that, as iMr. Hopner has observed, they a t-e not only 
not approaching the excellence of the great pftinfers of 
Italy and Flanders, but going in a, road which leads di« 
rectly from it, 

R 
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cHAF^ born geniuses have been continually announced 
Of In** n ^y ^hem J. and students of the highest expecta- 
tioo, tion, every year,' sent forth; but all went aud 
returned through the same beaten track of 
mediocrity, and just acquired enough of ihe 
art t6 G»mke them miraculoua boys, and coa- 
temptible men. 

117. This effect has been so uniform and 
universal, during so long a period of time, and 
in so many different countries, that it canDOt 
be merely accidental, or proceed from the 
casual incapacity of individuals ; but must be 
owing to some radical vice in the institutions 
themselves: which radical vice, I believe to 
be nothing more than system ; whioh whether 
it be good or bad, true or false, equally teaches 
men to work by rule, instead of by feeling and 
observation. Those, who live and study toge- 
ther, naturally and imperceptibly imitate each 
other : whence eVery academy acquires a style 
and principle of its own ; which, by degrees, 
limits and cramps all the exertions of those 
who belong to it. Whatever they look at, 
either in nature or art, is seen through a par- 
ticular medium of their own, which charac- 
terizes and vitiates every copy or imitation^ 
which they make from it. Hencef whatever 
acquisitions they make, either of theoretical 
knowledge or practical facility, are merely the 
knowledge and facility of doing wrong ]^ so 

3 
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ij^t tbe figures^ with wjijph they covarciLnvass, ^pAf . 
become tts much the result of mcjch^^ic J»bouf q£ t?' • 
fug the canvasf itsdi^; tiof). 

?|8. Thatj H-hich constitutes the gr^^Lt chflr 
iri^teii^tic .(jiilTereno^ betw»ep lii^eral and mf^ 
/^b^AiC art ; ^d which giy^es to ihe forqf^Qr ajil 
its av^periority^ is fueling or spnlinient; a qi^^.- 
Uty, that i? always eifjBily pfrceivetj, biiiU inqiir 
{^ble pf h^iog ^^scribed. It ^s tbi^^ which giva^ 
iu diSisreqt way$, tbiOSfS iioexpressibiie chd^ifi^ 
%x^ griU:es to fh/^ works of Cornegio^ of ^ubei^^ 
of B^mbr^n(Jt, pad of Claude; wbf.cl\, ^inid^ 
ioac^Mrp^cies, that ex^ery s^^eiit ipf ^ery .^/C^ 
demy knmvs how to f.ep.rob^e ai)d #ivpi<4 ^t^H 
continue to fascin9.te every ji^q^J^er j and ^^'itt 
coatiiive to do s^o, fis long a$ ^ jtr^ce Q,f tl^i^tqt 
^M remain. Had these great artists beeo br»e4 
JQtbe tranpqa^lfi of «,n ^^adeoay, jthey^lso w:9;uy 
b^ve av^ded their ])n,accur^ie$ : ,bA^t tbe §a<!PM 
causes^ tha): restrai^ned t^qir df via^iOAs .^i^ ^ajfj 
lyoiild bave restraioad tbeiv afiptbcir ; jan^, by 
preveating them froad traasgressi^g rpks, pfe- 
yiented them frpon sq^ruig abpy.e thfpi. The^ 
knowl^dg^ in this case might hfive jbi^epi uipr^ 
correct, and their praerice more tj^gular: bwf 
thei^ pl^scrv^on iji^opld h^vg been Jfe.^ VWQW 
^d exten&ivje ; their .use and applip^rion ftf il: 
te^ fr^e jand vigproy^; ?nd their ox^gatipfli 
moj:^ jjnflWi^ed, «nd jtespa^BP^*^ IP 1*^ r#^ 

B 2 
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CHA>, spective subjects, upon which it was occasion- 
^t I • a'ly employed. 

tion. 119. If, however, academical science and 

precision can be united with feeling and sehti- 
ment, there is no doubt that the result would 
be a degree of perfection hitherto unknown to 
the art; and which perhaps the limited powers 
of human nature are not capable of reaching. 
Annibal Caracci has combined them in a greater 
degree than any 6th6r painter : but yet how 
inferior is he, in the first, not only to the great 
artists of antiquity, but to Raphael; and, in the 
second, to the great Flerhish painters, Rubens, 
Vandyke and Rembrandt! In the expression 
of sentimient and passion, '^he is, indeed, supe- 
rior to all the moderns, except Raphael ; but 
the sentiment or feeling, of which I am now 
treating, is of a different kind; and belongs to 
the execution, rather than the subject or design 
of the picture. It is that felicity in catching 
the little transitory eAeets of nature and ex- 
pressing them in the imitation, so that they 
may appear to be dropped, as it were, fortui- 
tously from the pencil, rather than produced by 
labour, study, or design: it is that, in short, 
^hich distinguishes a work of taste and genius 
from one of mere science and industry;' and 
^hich often raises the value of an inaccurate 
Origiflal above that of the nriost- eorrect copy. 
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* 

" 1 20. The art of sculpture is necessarily, from ch af.* 

the process of its execution, less susceptible of q£ ii^^na* 

tliis kind of excellence, than that of painting; uuu. 

and, as it is now generally practised, Cannot 

admit of it in any degree whatever. Among 

the great artists of antiquity, however, the brass 

or marble statue was not a mere servile copy, 

set out by the rule and compass, and finished 

with the rasp and file, from the model of the 

sculptor, by, the hands of ignorant mechanics : 

the touches of the master visited every part of! 

it; and the last finish was by the chisel, wielded 

by the hand that had modelled, and directed by 

the mind, that had conceived the. whole. 

121.. The Latin baying been the language^ 
iQ which all public business was . transacted 
throughout the Rom^n .eippire, a conipetent 
knctwled^e of it was necessary for all, who 
nought public employment either civil or mili- 
tary, Pubiic^chools were tlierefore erected 
for the study of it, early in the second century 
of Cbrististoity; .^nd public professors of 
rhetoric appointed through all the t principal 
cities ,of the western provinces*; from whos^ 
appointment, we may date the complete cor- 
ruption and decline of Latin eloquence. Rule 
and systt;^ were then substituted to tact and 
!?entin)entj the form and length of every perio^ 

* JuveDal. Sat. xy. 110. ? 

J^3 



cHA»e #i^re iirt*^rib6d; khd m v«rimi» fliguffe of 
©f imsffiQft^ Speech dfetributed through the ditemifse, wtft 
Uoti. all the exact pfecislori of n^theniatical prdpdr-* 
tiofi. Style then bftcanie mere ttick df ttiecbi^ 
iiJi^m, deriving no thafaeter^ either frorii tb< 
init>d, fi^oAi #hich it Sprang, e^r the subject^ 
Wt>otv\^'hi(:b it \V8t«' Employed; Md consfqu^otly 
hattog no meatia of eteiting interfci^t or cotn^ 
^tirnding aitentidn, but that uiYceasifig Mid utH 
intestning glitter of tinsel ornament, M^bkh ivef 
distinguishes the productions of tbdse, who hay^ 
li^ecottie eloquent by studying vi^otds rather ihaft 
fbirigs; and \Vho6e ideas are consequently 4uIh 
servient to their expressionSj instead of ihei^ 
Ifx presto ns behig adapted td their idens, 

122. \{ a Subject be properly fell, and pro^* 
|)erly understood^ it will of itself supply th0 
iriirid with proper expressions: for the comcocii 
nse 6f language, '^i^ecessary 10 acquire matter 
iiifficietitly copiotisf to enable t^ny person W 
Speak or write ti^ell, will supply word* pr6pe* 
ind abundant, if the orator or author have 
tefemrdry t& fetaini ahd judgmeftt to seteet} 
but, if h§ have lybti th0 arts of rhetoric of ctU 
tiCrsni will netet gi^e hirti either ; thott^ tfiey 
fiiay tea^b hiW tQ abtlse bcfth,- by siatetltntiiig 
fesfiioh to feeling, Qrtificfe to nature, ahd iflfec'* 
talioti; to siitiplieity. Th« Oi^efek beidg nwrsly 
the language of polite literature and social 
Rrousemem, th^ tt«dy of U W0 l^ft tp $hf t^tg 
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of individuals, uncramped and unperverted by chat* 
the pedantry of pubTic teachers ; whence it 
continued to be written with a considerable ^^^ 
degree of spirit, ease, and elegance, when all 
the force and vigour of the Latin was dissolved 
into froth, or diluted into vapid and targid 
inflation. 

123. Perhaps it is .ortunate for our own 
language, that it is not made a specific branch 
of study in our public schools and colleges ; as 
it -thus escapes free from the rules and restrict 
tiohs, in which public professors of rhetorie 
would fetter and entangle it; and, of what sort 
these rules would be, we have many instances 
to show, in an elaborate work upon the subject, 
written by one of the most abl^ add judicious 
professors, that any university could ever boast* 
i shall quote one out of the many ; and lest 
I should injure his meaning by debasing his 
expressions, give it in his own words* 

124. "^Addressing the several parts of one's 
^' body,'' says Dr. Blair in his sixteenth lecture, 
" as if they were animated, is not congruous to 
" the dignity of passion. For this reason, I 
** must <rondemn the following passage in a 
^' very beautiful poem of Mr- Pops'*, Eloida 
^^ to Abelard ; 

*^ Bear fatal name ! rest «veT anreveaJ'd, 
Nor pass these lips in holy siknoe 
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^^^* vioktes his rule, he would have been lesft con- 
Of Iinacina- fident of its infallibility ; or at least more cap* 
tion. tious in the application of it. The passage, I 
mean, is that part of the celebrated soliloquy 
of Euripides's Medea^ in which she apostro* 
phizes her children, when about to murder 
them : 



JOT a Tixvoif 



ioTy owxouraa^au fitrrph ^^I'^v xe^> 

Meu a-xnfxa nm vrpovMtw iuytvt^ r&tmv^ 
gifikifiovmror cOX' »c»* to)* ciAsde 

m fxao^aaioi Xf^f vrvtufAa b* hiiarov nxnnf. 

That the le&rned professor should have over- 
looked so known and celebrated a passage as 
this, is very remarkable, and only to be ac- 
counted for by the very limited and superficial 
knowledge of the Greek writers, which his lec- 
tures display. It may be ' said, indeed, that 
Medea does not apostrophize her own hand, 
or her own features: but our critic makes no 
such distinction; and if he did, there would be 
an example against his general rule, quite as 
strong, and as much in point, from the same 
excellent tragedy ; and of little less authority ; 
for Medea, when about to kill her children, 
addresses her own hand in the following spirited 
tod expressive lines ; in which it evidently 
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imndB for the general energy or active power 
J^tb of her body and mind : 

ay <0 raXxiva ^tip efin, Xaffg li^Of, 

>^, SpTTi 'JTpO^ fi3>!^iio^ TiUTTlflfaV &10V, 

it; ^t\TdiSy »^ efixr^' a^y^dt rvfA jt 
Kcejmta dpnrei' hai yap tt xtcvei; <rpy ipwf 

One of the most pathetic passages in Shak- 
ipeare is that, in which Lear not merely exhorts 
bis own eyes hot to weep over the ingratitude 
of his daughters, but even threaten? to tear 
them out, if they do : 

' — — old fond eves 



:/< 



Beweep this cause again^ I'll pluek you out; 
And cast you with the waters that you lose, • 
To temper play. 

Thfe impression, which Garrick always mad6 
with these lines, can never be forgotten by those 
tvho ever felt it : yet had such canons of cri- 
ticism, as those above, been fulminated from a 
professor's chair, in Shakspeare's time, he might 
have been intimidated from venturing so bold 
&q apostroph6; though he appears to have bad 
%t least a proper degree of contempt for the 
i^stematic rules of criticism ; which in the lat- 
ter period 6f his Kfe, when his talents had intro- 
duced hm 19 the ^c(juaintanc? of learned me% 
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could not h-^ve teen unkne>wn to him. But, aai 
an* able defender : and elesjant expounder oi 
lliose rules has observed, '* The iii'>>t ingenious 
*^ way ot becoinin;:; foolish is bv a svsicui : and 
*" the surest ip.cI'kjJ to prevent gouil ?ti)se is to 
*' set uj) someiiiiiig iu the rooai ol 'it"/' He, 
who either writes or acts according to the im- 
pulse of natural feeling and connnon sense, will, 
unless very perversely organized, be right some- 
tknes: but he, who does either by system, may 
stand a chance. of being uniformly and unva-i 
riably wrong. . 

127. It is said that a learned and eminent 
Greek professor, who, by a long course of study, 
bad made himself completely master, in theory, 
of the whole art of war, once delivered a very 
eloquent and elaborate lecture upon that art 
in the presence of Hannibal ; who, instead of 
expressing any of that rapture of applause, with 
which the rest of the audience received it, ob- 
served coldly that he had met with many prating 
old fools in bis time, but iievcr with so ^Uy a 
prater as this f . 

• I.ord Shaftesbury, Adv. to Authors, p. iii. f. 1. 

i- ^ Locutus esse dicitur homo capiosus aliquot horas 
de imperatoriB officio, et de omni re militari. Turn, cum 
easier], qui ilium audierant, vehementer essent delectati, 
quarrebant ab Anoibalet quidnam ipse de iilq phUosopho 
judicaret : hie Poenus non optime Gra^ce, sed tamen libere 
respondisse fertur> multos se deliros seaes ssepe vidisse^ 
scd qui magis, quam Phormio, deliraret, vidi^se,^ nemi-: 
i^ml^ Cic^deOrat. L ii, ■-;...:- -^ - 
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• • • 

Probably, were the author of the Iliad to chap. 

hear the learned and elaborate discourses, which J r\c w ' - 

the theoretfcial professors and teachers of hi^ tiou. 

art, both ancient and modern, have delivered^ 

m their respective schools and colleges, so much' 

to the edification of the public at large, as well^ 

as of their ^own pupils, he would pronounce' 

nearly the same judgment ; from which the 

author of the present itiquiry would scarcely 

Venture'to claim an exemption. Yet, so im-' 

portant and indispensable does the art, which" 

we profess, appcair to its all, that for any one to* 

attempt t& understand poetry ^mtkout having 

diligently' digested Aristotle''^ ^ treatise ttporv 

the subject^ has been pronounced to be ^y 

abs^itrd as tv pretend to • a ikill in geometty 

without k'avih^ studied Euclid*. Neverthelessr' 

Homerj Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides,^ 

&c. &c. who may surely be allowed to have 

known something of their art, lived long before 

this treatise or any of the kind was written or 

thought of; and the whole history of literatUte 

obliges us to acknowledge that, in proportion 

as criticism has become systematic, and critics 

numerous, the powers of cpmposition and 

purity of taste liave, in all ages and countries, 

gradually decayed. The case is, that men's 

minds become cramped and fettered, so that 

X 

• ♦ ^Viorton o» .Pope's Essay on Criticism, p. 645, 
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CHAF. tfcey look to tbe authority of rules and their 
^e w '** • propounders instead of to nature--^" magistruor 

Of ImagiDa* r r o 

tioii. respicientes naturaai ducem sequi desieruot*" 
-*-and a» this authority is frequently usurpe4 
for a time by those who h^ve no other titl^ to 
it than trick of style and froth of eloquenqq 
employed to re-echo the voice of a {lop^lar qx 
triumphant party in politics, religion, or pbilo«* 
sophy, its decisions are as CapriciouiSft^ its lawy 
are imperfect ; whence public opinipn is muh 
ledy taste perverted^ and the g^eral style ^f 
composition corrupted and depraved^ Hoyf 
far this effect is produced by those spcieties^ 
bands of critics, who3e labours is^ue monthly 
from the press, I 3halL leave to Qthera to inquire} 
only observing that, whatever ip^y be tlieir 
effects upon taste, they contribute much to the 
diffusion of general, though of superficial know-* 
ledge ; and, if conducted with th^ ability aQ j 
impartiality, which have, in most cases, distin- 
guished some publicatioins of this kind, x^ij^i 

• Q»inctill. Inst. 1. v. c. x. 

*\ VwTMm ego banc vim Intelligo esse in prsceptis omTA" 
bus, non ut ea secuti oratores eloquentias laudem sint 
adept], sed quae sua sponte homines eloquentes facereut, 
ca quosdam observasse, atque id egisse: sic esse non elo-* 
qaentiam ex artificio, sed ariificiuxn ex eloquentia natum^*' 
Cic. de Orat. lib. i. 

Had Sbakspeare studied and obeyed the rules of Ari^ 
stotle, the world would have been deprived of the greatest 
effort of his genius, the character of Lady Macbeth : ^rrt 
yaf at^^top fun to i»^of , oAX' w^ a^fiorrof yweuMk r».«f)(^Mif n 

htfTiif fiyoti. Poet. f. xxviii. 
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contributf to the iaiprovecoent as much as to caaf« 
the extension of science. Others have assumed ^. ,"* . 
the o&ce without any better app^rept qualifi^ tipn* 
cation than a sort of flippant confidencei which, 
while it dazzles and overawes tiie ignorant,^ 
enables theip to pronounce the n\q$t peremp** 
tory decision3 upon the in9s;: abstruse points 
of learning without understai^ipgr^yen its fir^t 
elements* 

The following inrtance froro a publication of 
this kind, the authors of which prodaim .then)* 
selves to benmong the ^rst critics and scko^ 
lars of the age\ aaid have, perbe^ps, pbtjain^ 
a&extensive a circulation of their wo^rk as if thej 
really were so, may ^erve a9 an illustration. 

After reviewing and criticising with much 
solemnity the different Greek translations of 
Gray's filegy, and bestowing with due deliberar* 
tioB the palm of superiority upon the Etopian 
Nestor, they produce the following specimen 
of what the splendid imagery^ and genuine 
grandeur of diction exhibited in his immortal 
poem " The Bard'' might be in the language 
best adapted to do them justice, 

QO'O't xV>avi'ofiivog ^sivosg oifjuiisv fAovli^y 
fLOK^ov yeveiov, km lABtrcuiroUai rgix^i 

$Ti>$or civfOfAtrog 3* asiiiv, 
qfftiMfn ht»^ fiuSa;* 

British Critic, p. 244. 
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CHAP. What degree of justice is done them here, or 

^r 1 * . whether this be any language at all, I shall now 
tion. take the liberty to examine, 

oo-o-s KvXiviofAtvo;, if it means any thing, means 
tumbling the eyes or rolling them out of the 
dockets; and 

fji,ayc^ov yiviiov is rather a long chin than a 
long beardf which is, Ca^o? Trwywv, or SaS^uoi ye- 

fuvus wjtAM^fv, cried out terribly^ is quite ludi- 
crous; istnd 

S fAosvrigy with the article, and without any 
explanatory adjunct, can only signify an augur 
or professional foreteller of events-, a person 
very different from the hero of the ode. 

fAKTon'jroXio;, signifies a person half grey, or 
merging upon old age: btit I don't believe that 
the epithet can be applied to Tp*;^£? ; which is 
not otherwise the proper word to express the 
long flowing hair of the venerable bard. It 
should have been xofAoci, ^anoci or i^stgon. 

xojLtrjrtj? in a philosophical treatise on the 
subject, where the context would remove all 
ambiguity, might stand alone for oarm^ xo]t*»iT?i?, 
and signify a comet : but as used here it signi- 
fies literally a shaggy, hairy, and metaphori- 
cally, a very impudent follow. 

The use of the verb rtj ao-crw is so general that 
it may possibly be applied to «uf ; but it is a 
sort of expression that should not be employed 
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without authority ; and with which the verb chap* 
fl-TiAfw, signifying the glitter of smoothness^ q. , * . 
polish or transparency y is as incompatible as tion. 
it is with the grisly head or gf isly chin of the 
hoary bard. 

oiv(ofd,ivog is quite unsuitable to the personage, 
i whose, grief is indignanty not whining ; and 

0Kr/A« is not a word to be sc-unded with the 
Pindaric lyre. It should be »cih, u/avo?, or 

The pronoun is^ also wanting in the fourth 
I line, as the conjunctive particle is in the 
! second: but accuracy of syntax to connect 
words so misused and misplaced would be 
I quite out of character; and the composition 
iis throughout consistent, there not being one 
'proper expression in it. 

; The Greek is certainly the only language 
through which a foreigner, riot master of Eng- 
lish, can enjoy the unparalleled splendour and 
energy of this ode : but the difficulty of pre- 
serving in a translation that splendour and 
energy, amidst all the mysterious majesty, which 
envelops and exalts it, would be scarcely sur- 
mountable. Perhaps the sublime image, which 
we have seen so bunglingly mangled and de- 
based may be thus expressed : 

ILxf xfiAoSorra fee^pa^ 
fM}^yx>^nfOi avnf 
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chap: «<""« '^^oSHrrt 

Of Itnagina- yhamotg ?f5b^jMJ$ Ofx^Laciv 

_^ , twi^Je Jeivwv eTTsav aoihg* 

x^arog ie km 'ttOsoj 
yBVEio) eami^ao'fjLsvM, 
wrrt^eg are HOfiara, 

ot/Acv /btfXo; ^o^e^a 

It is, however, with much doubt and diflS- 
dence that I submit this attempt to the public; 
being at least sensible of the danger and diffi- 
culty of it, which the British Critic appears to 

• This line, which a synod of North-British Critic* 
have pereuiptorily pronounced to be nonsense, is taken 
from the tenth Nemean of Pindar^ v. 141 ; and until they 
passed sentence upon it in No. xiv. of the Edinburgh 
Review, was universally thought to express, with peculiar 
force and delicacy, the mixture of indignation and ten- 
derness so appropriate to the grief of the hero of the 
modern as well as of the ancient ode. 
• The second line, /lAi^ayx^awo? «y»?^, they are pleased to 
say can only mean a pfirson; so that the /xsXayp^jXatyoi n^unvcy 
at Bion's funeral must be the vicar and curate^ or per- 
haps the dean and chapter officiating on the . occasioor 
as a reverend gentleman appears officiating in the fuueral 
scene of Hogarth's " Harlofs Progress" That such critics 
should know any thing of the distinct use of the article* 
in Homeric, Pindaric, and Attic composition, it would be 
absurd to expect. 
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have been as incapable of perceiving as of sur* cha^. 
mounting : — but now as heretofore — " qui q^ , ^^' . 
stultis videri erudid volunt, stulti eruditis vi- tion. 
dentur.'^ 

Who this illustrious member of a society of 
the first critics and scholars of the age is, I 
am not anxious to inquire ; it being sufficient 
to know what he is. He may, nevertheless, 
hold a high station in the critical synod ; since 
all pre-eminence is corapafotive; and compared 
with the translator, who makes Herodotus as- 
sert, that the Indians have a vertical sun at 
the hour of the morning mhen the Greeks 
withdrew from the forum^ he is certainly 
deserving of a very high one. 

With this notable translation, indeed^ I am: 
no otherwise acquainted than through Major 
Rennel's quotations ; who, being avowedly no 
scholar, consulted, it seems, the translator^ 
whenever he had any doubts concerning the 
meaning or accuracy of the translation. Pos- 
sessing, however, a competent share of that, in 
which this translator seems to be as deficient 
as in the language, which he pretends to trans- 
late, he is very much perplexed at finding an 
ancient historian, who had no other means of 
ascertaining the middle of the day but the sun's 
being in its meridian altitude, assert that it wais 
vertical at a previous hour in the mornings 
and that too in direct contradiction to an opi* 

S 2 
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CHAP. nion, which he, in common with the rest of hi^ 
^^' . countrymen and contemporaries, held, of the 

Of Imagina- . r i i i i .11 

tion. regions of the earth, wliere the mid-day sun 
is vertical, being uninhabitable through heat. 
(Geography of Herodotus, p. 8.) Had the 
Major, however, consulted a schoolboy instead 
of this oracular critic, he might hav§ learnt 
that there is no mention of a vertical sun in 
the original ; the historian having merely ob- 
served that the greatest heat of the sun was 
at a certain hour of the morning y when the 
business of ihe forum ceased^ and not in the 
middle of the day^ as in other countries^ 

TO loo^ivov' 8 Ttxroiirs^ rtfKn ocWoian fAetrafASf^n^y otXk* 
Jirff T£tAA? /lAfj^f »; 8 ayofti? J'laAucnof. Lib. iii. 104. 

Thus rendered in the quotation — " Iq distinc- 
tion from all other nations, the heat with 
these people (the Indians) is greatest, not at 
roid-day, but in the morning. They have a 
vertical sun, when with us people withdraw 
from the forum." 

This error, as well as others of the kind, 
with which most of the quotations abound, 
could not have arisen from misunderstanding 
the Gretfk; but from misunderstandins the 
French. A typographical inaccuracy perhaps, 
or even an accidental erasure in a particular 
copy of M.Larcher's version may have turned 
plus chaud into plus haud; of which an ob- 
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yious emendation Would make plus haut ; and chap. 

. . II* 

le soleil le plu$ hauty in Iqdia, the English q^ imasint 

translator might naturally think could only 
mean a vertical sun. If, however, he choose 
to derive his errors from any other source, he 
is welcome to the benefit of it : 'for of M. 
Larcher and his version I know nothing, ex- 
cept that I have heard him. spoken of by com- 
petent judges on the continent, as a man of 
sound understanding if not of profound learn- 
ing ; and one who was therefore not likely to 
transnjute the clear plain sense of the clearest 
and plainest of all writers into utter non- 



sense * 



• The error may have originally sprung frotn a mis- 
take ii> Stephens's Thesaurus, v, ^wi^tiA^w; and been suc- 
cessively copied and augmented by the Latin, French, and 
English translators; though the real meaning of the word 
is as clear and obvious, as the plain sense of the context, 
the simplest etymology, and the authority of the best 
writers can make it. See Euripid. Phoeuiss. v. 102 !• 
Ed. Person. &c. A dictionary is the remembrancer of a 
scholar, and the oracle of a dunce. 

The abovementioned synod of critics are however 
pleased to say, that I have no less grossly misunderstood 
it; and that the real sense of the passage is not that the 
sun's greatest heat was at a particular liour of the morn- 
ing, 61/^ during the whole sf ace from sun rise to the dissolving 
of the Greek Forum : a most comprehensive superlative, 
vfhich would have perplexed the old historian almost as 
niuch as the antemeridian vertical sun of his other tran- 
slator. 

Bentley and Heyn^ are no less hardly used than Hero- 

»3 
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A synod of such critics, as these translators 
into, and out of a language so- little known to 
them, gravely sitting in judgment and delibe- 
rately passing sentence upon the works of per- 
sons of real talents and learning, is in itself only 
ridiculous ; but their decisions being listened to 
and received by the public is a melancholy symp^ 
torn of the decline of taste and literature. 

dotus and Gray: for though the Doctor expressed some- 
thing more than mere suspicion of the Homeric Poems 
being of different author^ ; and the Professor has published 
many an elaborate discourde to prove that they are not 
merely of two, but of at least twenty, it is denied that 
cither of them ever suspected the existence of such a 
paradox ; and a question, which has been publicly agi- 
tated for at least two thousand years, is said hewer to 
have been thought of till my arrogance ventured to move 
it ! ! ! See British Critic for January and February 1807. 

Having learnt, from long observation of the world, that 
of all tlie great qualities of great men, great impudence 
is the most irresistible, I shall here adopt the prudent 
silence of parson Adams towards the redoubted Doctor 
of the same school, who usually travelled with the works 
of Hippocrates and Galen in his pocket: 

Ml) /jLOi yo^eitfv xi^^rpf hivoio tt&^^ov 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF JUDGMENT. 

1. Judgment is more properly the result 
of a faculty than a faculty itself; it being the 
decision, which reason draws from compa- 
rison: whence the word is commonly used to 
signify the talent of deciding justly and accu- 
rately in matters, that do not admit of mathe- 
matical demonstration ; in which sense, judg- 
ment may be properly considered as a mode of 
action of reason. It is the opposite of wit, 
as Locke, and after him, the author of the 
Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful have 
justly observed ; wit* being chiefly employed iil 
discovering resemblances, and judgment in de- 
tecting differences. 

2. Reason, in the strict sense of the word, 
has little or nothing to do with taste ; for 
taste depends upon feeling and sentiment, and 
not upon demonstration or argument. The 
word beauty is, indeed, often applied to a 
syllogism or a problem; but then it m^ans 
clearness, point, or precision; or whatever 
else be the characteristic excellence of that, 
to which it is applied. So far as reason is em* 
ployed upon relations of number and quap-' 
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tity it is certain and decisive ; and thus far its 
results must appear the san^e to ail mankind : 
but, though it is common, in the laxity of col- 
loquial speech, to say that we feel the force of 
a demonstration ; yet feeling has in reality no 
concern in it; demonstration being purely a 
matter of science. 

3. No reasoning, except that upon the rela- 
tions of number and quantity, admits of ab- 
solute demonstration; for all reasoning from 
cause and effect, or from analogy or simili- 
tude, is from the habitual association of ideas, 
and consequently can amount to no more than 
this ; that the thing appears so to us, because 
it always has appeared so, and we know of no 
instance to the contrary. 1 have seen the sun 
3et to-night, and conclude that it will rise again 
to-morrow ; because my own experience and the 
tradition received from others have taught me 
to associate the idea of its rising again,, after 
a certain number of hours, with that of its set- 
ting ; and habit has rendered these ideas inse- 
parable. But, nevertheless, I can give no de- 
monstrative reason from the nature of things 
why it should rise again ; or why the Creator 
and Governor of the universe may not launch 
it, as a comet, to wander for ever through the 
boundless vacuity of space. I only know that 
during the short period, and within the narrow 
sphere, which bound my knowledge of thii 
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uftiverse, he hath displayed no such irregular 
exertions of power: but still that period, and 
that sphere shrink into nothing in the scale of 
eternity and infinity ; and what can man know 
of the laws of God or nature, that can enable 
him to prescribe rules for Omnipotence ? 

4. What we call the laws of nature are 
merely certain rules of analogy, which we 
draw from the general results both of mathe- 
matical demonstration, and habitual associ- 
ation ; and employ, as the general criteria of 
our belief, in those particulars, of which we 
have no actual experience. 

5. In matters of demonstration^ these rules 
are fixed and certain ^ /for we know that the 
relative proportions bf a triangle must still be 
the same, whatever be its actual dimensions. 
But, in things, that we know merely from the 
habitual association of ideas, they are only 
probable ; and our assent or diskent to them 
can amount only to belief or disbelief: I 
believe it impossible for one man to drive an 
army of fifty thousand before him, because 
I have never known any such disparity in 
individual p;ien : but, nevertheless, I cannot 
demonstrate, from any certain principles of 
science, that there might not have been a 
particular man endued with such a degree 
of superiority over the rest of his fellow 
creatures. 
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6. This distinction is of little or no import- 
ance in the corhmon concerns of life: for we 
are no more disposed to doubt that the sun 
will rise to-morrow morning, than that the 
three angles of a triangle arc equal to two 
right angles : but, nevertheless, it is of the 
utmost importance in fixing the just bounds of 
poetical fiction ; and that is the subject, to 
which the nature of my present inquiry leads 
me te apply it. 

7. One of the boldest of the bold fictions of 
the Odyssey is the poet's making Ulysses swim 
during three days and two nights without food 
or rest: but, nevertheless, this does not de- 
stroy, or even lessen the interest of the story ; 
for though, as the humail frame now appears 
to us, we know that there is jno man capable 

,of such exertions; and may thence believe 
that no man ever was : yet this is mere beliej, 
founded on no demonstration, and may there- 
fore differ in different individuals. The Indian 
prince thought it impossible that water should 
become hard; and the inhabitant of the South 
Sea island, that it should become hot, for 
exactly the same reasons, as inducQ us to think 
it impossible that glass should become malle- 
able, or iron become transparent; which reasons 
are merely habits of association arising from 
uninterrupted and unvaried experience and 
observation. 
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8. Had the poet, instead of making Ulysses 
swim for so long a time by the aid of the girdle 
of Leucothoe, made him appear, like Saint 
Anthony, in two different and remote places 
at the same instant of time, the case would/ 
have been altered : for difference and identity 
of substance, space and time, are matters of 
demonstration by number and quantity ; and 
therefore must be the same in all ageSj and 
appear the same to all mankind. Had the 
fiction of the poet, therefore, .^ been thus 
changed, it would have been not merely won- 
derful, or even incredible, but utterly impos- 
sible and absurd ; so that it would have de- 
stroyed, in a great-measure, the interest of the 
subsequent events. Td this objection, the fic- 
tion of the same hero's having the winds tied 
up in a bag is certainly liable; and would be 
still more so, were not he himself the narrator 
of it : but as he never shows any scruples in 
cajoling his audience ; and always does it with 
the utmost gravity and most circumstantial pre- 
cision, we may reasonably suppose that the poet 
meant him to be doing so in this instance. 

9. Aristotle has observed that, in poetry, 
that, which is credible, but impossible, is pre- 
ferable to that, which is possible, but incre" 
dible^. This great philosopher's acuteness 

MVi^otnp xai ivmror. Poet, f, xlvi. 
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seems, however, in this instance to have for-, 
saken him : for, in reasoning from experience 
or analogy, possibility is only a degree of cre- 
dibility ; and the greater degree must neces- 
sarily include the less; wherefore that, which 
is thought to be credible^ must previously be 
thought to be possible *. A negative, too, in 
its nature, excludes all degrees whatever ; for, 
where there is none, there cannot be either 
more or less : and though a negative on one 
side may, in some cases, imply an affirmative, 
either contingent or absolute, on the other, it 
is surely most absurdly paradoxical to assert 
that an absolute negative, on one side, may 
include a contingent affirmative, on the same 
side. Yet this is the conclusion, to which we 
must come, before we can admit of a credible 
impossible : but the nature and extent of hu- 
man knowledge had not been ascertained in 
the time of the Stagirite ; it being to the pro- 
found investigations of our own countrymen, 
particularly Locke, that we owe these most 
important discoveries in philosophy. I a.m of 
course supposing equal, or at least nearly 
equal degrees of knowledge in the persons to 
whom the events or circumstances are .related 
or exhibited ; there being no doubt that very 
ignorant persons may think even probable, 
what the learned know to be impossible. 

• So Aristotle himself had before admitted in the same 
treatise.'-— 7r»3«yo> icr* to ivfoiTO¥»^U xviii. 
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lO; I do not mean, however, to infer that, 
in order to relish the Homeric fictions, it is 
necessary to believe that Ulysses actually did 
swim for so long a lime ; or that Achilles drove 
a whole army before him, like so many grass- 
hoppers. On the contrary, we only read these 
things as fictions; and never suppose them 
true, even when most interested in them : for 
if the events are not demonstrably false ; but 
are such as the men, there described, could 
have produced, had such men ever existed; 
we never stop to inquire whether tliey ever 
existed or not ; or whether they are such as 
now exist ; but consider the descriptions as 
embellished pictures of human nature, with the 
expression of which we sympathize, according 
to the degrees of truth and energy, with which 
the passions and affections are displayed. 

11. This is abundantly proved by the effects 
of dramatic exhibitions: for, notwithstanding 
all that critics have said of the probability of the 
plot, and the coincidence of the representation 
with the reality, arising Out of a strict obsdrv- 
ancp of the unities of time, place, and action, 
there never was', as Dr. Johnson has observed*, 
the smallest degree of this kind of probability, 
or coincidence, preserved in any dramatic ex- 
hibition whatsoever ; no kind of deception 
having ever been intended ; nor any being, in 

♦ Preface to Shakspeare. 
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C9AF. any case, required to excite syrapathy *. At 
Of J d ^^^ ^^"^y moment, that our teare are flowing 

ment. for the sorrows of Belvidera or Callista, we 
know that we are in a theatre in London, and 
not either at Venice or Genoa ; and that the 
person, with whose expressions of grief and 
tenderness we sympathize, is not the wife of 
JafSer or Altamont, but of Mi\ Siddoos. If 
there were any deception, so that we did, for a 
moment, suppose the incidents, which excite 
those expressions, to be real, our feelings would 
be of a very different, and much less pleasant 
kind. 

12. This is not the case with a fanatical 
orator or field preacher : his enthusiasm must 
be thought by his audience to be veal and 
sincere, or it will have no effect : if once they 
suspect him to be an actor^ there is an end of 
his influence; and, if he be listened to any 
longer, it is through mere curiosity ; when his 
"extravagant rantsS, being heard without sym- 
pathy, are uttered' without influence. The 
matter and expression of hi^ discourse are 
then eanvassed with the same liberty and im- 
partiality, as those of a drama on the stage; 

• The Abbe da Bos had before observed that dramaUc 
exhibitions were never meant to be deception* in any 
degree; (Reflexions critiques, part i. f. xliii.) but, never- 
theless, he continues to argue, in other parts of his work, 
as if they wcre# 



« « 



Collidere matius, terrae pedem incutere, femur^ 
pectus, frontem ca^dere, mire ad puUatum circulum ^ciL'^ 
QuiVTiL. lust. 1. ii. c. xu. 
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and unless there be real sense and argument 
in the one, and energy and perspicuity in the 
other, be will soon iin.d himself treated with 
scorn and derision. As long, however, as he 
can appear to feel the passions, which be strives 
to impress, he will seldom fail of impressing 

*" them upon the ignorant and credulous ; and 
then it signifies little what he says: merely 

i ringing the changes upon the words sin and re- 
pentance, damnation, and redemption, &c. &c. 
is all that is required to excite the admiration, 
and win the confidence of the affrighted and 
astonished rabble*. 

13. It was by these means that the club 
orators in France obtained their influence: the 
tumultuous assemblies of the populace, which 
they addressed, were as little capable of un- 
derstanding» as of uttering reason; but the 
words liberty egalit6, trahison, vengeance, &c. 
repeated with a loud voice, strong emphasis, 

I and vehement gesticulation, filled their minds 
with mysterious hopes, fears, and suspicions ; 
and led them to the commission of all those 
dreadful excesses, which have disgraced the 
revolution ; and rendered all the wild efTorts 
for universal liberty subservient to the cause of 
universal despotism. 
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14. Shakspeare .has represented the Roinati 
rabble to be just as fickle, as rash, and as san- 
guinary, as the Parisian : but had he made 
Mark Antony speak no better than Robes- 
pierre, Danton, or Hebert, the London audi- 
ence would have hooted him from the stage, 
though the Roman might have applauded him 
in the rostrum f : for the spectators in the 
theatre sympathize with none of the passions, 
which agitated those in the forum. They know 
that thp person representing Mark Antony is 
an actor dressed out for the purpose; and that 
the events exhibited are entirely fictitious, 
merely meant to give an appropriate meaning 
to the speeches^ u ttered ; with the energies of 
sentiment and expression of which they only 
sympathize f. • 

15. It is from knowing and feeling that the 
persons, whom we see on the stage, are mere 

• From the mountebank tricks which Mark Antony 
played over the body of Caesar with so much effect, it is 
probable that his real style of eloquence jvas not much 
better. See Appian. de Bello civili. — ^Augustus observed 
that he wrote to be admired rather than understood— 
♦* quasi ea scribentem quae mirentur potius homines quam 
intelligant.*' Sueton. in Aug. f. Ixxxvi. He has left a 
numerous tribe of disciples. 

t Demosthenes being asked what was the first qualifi- 
cation of an orator? answered, Action. What the second? 
Action. What the third ? Action. 

He had learned, from long and humiliating experience, 
that the strong sound sense, which distinguishes his ora- 
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actors and actresses ; and not the personages, 
whose names and characters they assume, that 
we cannot suffer the same licence of fiction in 
dramatic, as in epic poetry. As we see no 
representation of Ajax or Achilles, while read- 
ing or hearing the Iliad, we have no predeter- 
mined ideas of what their size and strength 
might have been j and the rnind consequently 
draws imaginary portraits of them, propor- 
tioned to the actions, which it finds attributed 
to them:* but when these heroes are brought 
upon the stage, they are instantly reduced to 
(he dimensions of the actors, who personate 
them ; and if they even talk of driving whole 
armies before them, or sacking cities by th^ 
strength of their single arm, we immediately 
feel the absurdity of it ; and the whole becomes 
farcical and ridiculous; of which we have a 
memorable instance in Dryden's Almanzor, 

, tions, though it constitute their principal merit in the 
clo$et, contributed but little to their effect in the forum. 

" Actio, inqiiam, in dicendo una dominatur : sine hac 
summus orator esse in numero nuUo potest; mediocris 
bac instructus summos saepe superare. Huic primas de- 
disse Demosthenes dicitur, cum rogaretur quid in dicendo 

essetpriraum; huic secundas; huic tertias 

sententicB saepe acut£B non acutorum homiuum sensus 
pratervolant : actio, que pr* se'raotum animi fert, omnes 
ffiovet." Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. ad fin. 

* IMtXXov y svh)^sTai tv m iwoir&not re a>ioyov, ^i o crvfji.Qaitn 

I^AhiffTSl TO ^ObVlAUffTOf, ^iU TO /XIJ 0^U» it? TOV V^OCTTOfTU., , 

Aristot. Poetic, f. ^liii 
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16. Upon thia principle, that sort of sem- 
blance to truth, wl|iich, for distinction's sake, 
we will call poetical probability, does not arise 
so much from the resemblance of the fictions 
to real eyents, as from the consistedce of the 
language with the sentiments, of the senti- 
ments ^nd actions with the characters, and of 
the different parts of the fable, with each other: 
for, if the mind be deeply interested ; as it al- 
wa.ys will be by glowing sentiments and fervid 
passions happily expressed, aad naturally 
arising out of the circumstances and incidents 
of a consistent fable, it will never turn asiSe 
to any extraneous nmtter for rules of com- 
parison ; but judge of th^ probability of the 
events merely by th^ir connection wilb, and 
dependence upon each other. 

1 7. All change of place ; and all progressioa 
of time in a drama, b^ypnd that actually em- 
ployed in the representation of the piece, must 

, be equally violations of truth and probability, 
if they be any violations of it at all : for whe- 
ther the change of scene be from one street to 
another, or from one kingdom to another, 
there is equally, in the representation, a sup- 
position of that which is not; and in tbat^ 
which is not, there can be neither mode nor 
degree. In the Electra of Sophocles, the most 
perfect piece, perhaps, extant of the Greek 
theatre, a conspiracy of the most secret and 
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dangerous nature is carried on against a bloody cmaip. 
and suspicious usurper, at the door of his own ^^ '^. 
palace, iqt the public street, and in the presence ment. 
of a multitude of persons ; all whicH incon- 
gruities are heaped together to preserve the 
unity of the place; the sarcrifice of which would, 
Purely, halve been a much less important sacri- 
fice of probability. Had Aristotle known no 
other great epic poem than the IHad, his saga- 
city would have discovered, and his ingenuity 
proved thiat unity of place was as* necessary to 
epic as* to dramatic poetry; and all succeeding 
erkics would have repeated, exemplified, and' 
I e«plained the dictates of their oracle : but the 
Odyssey luckily saved epic poetry from any 
Such limitation ; and allowed the taste and 
. genius of Virgil to display itself in those various 
changes of scenery, whfch he was so eminently 
qualified to describe and embellish ; but which, 
nevertheless, the natural cautiousness and mo- 
desty of his disposition would not have allowed 
him to introduce contrary to the established 
rules of criticism; though those rules were 
nothing more than general deductions frorn the 
particular, and, in many instances, accidental 
practice of such' poets as himself. The authors 
of the Iliad and Odyssey (for I have no doubt; 
that they were two) ;would probably have 
laughed at the restrictions, Which their modes 
of treating their respective fables^ had imposed 

T 2 
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upon all succeeding epic poets; and have been 
as much amazed, as the most ignorant of their 
audience, at hearing of the systematic prin- 
ciples of profound philosophy, in which critics, 
after the lapse of many ages, discovered their 
practice to be founded. 

1 8. Unity of action has been held to be a 
still more essential requisite both of epic and 
dramatic poetry, than either unity of time or 
identity of place; and here it is asserted, the 
venerable authority of the fathei: of poetry, is 
decisive and unquestionable; the action, in each 
of the two poems of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
being simply one ; namely, the anger of Achilles^ 
and the restoration of Ulysses, 

19. But is it quite certain that any precise 
and determinate idea is here attached to the 
word action ; or whether it be not used, some- 
times to signify the subject of the poem, which 
is the cause of the actions described in it, and 
sometinies the actions themselves, which are 
the effects of that cause ? 

20. Questions of this kind are always best 
answered by examples; which at once explain 
the niatter, and solve the doubts if they admit • 
of solution. I shall therefore briefly compare 
the action of the Iliad with that of the tragedy 
of Macbetli ; not because these two poems are 
justly esteemed to be the highest efforts of 
human^genius ; but because, in the one, unity^ 
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of action is supposed to be most strictly pre- 
served ; and in the other, most openly violated. • 

21. In the tragedy of Macbeth, there are 
evidently two distinct principal actions, the 
usurpation of Macbeth by the murder of Dun- 
can, and the destruction of the usurper by the 
restoration of Malcolm ; besides many subor- 
dinate or episodical actions ; such as the mur- 
der of Banquo, of Macduff's family, &c. &c. ' 

22. But are the actions of the Iliad at all 
less distinct, or less numerous? Is not the 
quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles one, the 
defeat and blockade of the Greeks another, the* 
return of the Myrmidons and death of Hector 
another, besides innumerable subordinate ac- 
tions, which result from these? Had the anger 
of Achilles with Agamemnon been the actiori 
of the poem, it must have ceased with their 
reconciliation; and then how lame and defec- 
tive would have been the conclusion ! The 
mighty and all-accomplished hero would have 
been introduced, with so much pomp of poetry, 
merely to wrangle with his prince, weep for his 
mistress, and carve a supper for three of his 
friends. Yet a German critic of more sense 
and learning, than feeling or sentiment, thinks 
that the original poem must have ended thus, 
since the unity of action requires it*. , 

• Wolfii Prolegom. in Homer. Among ^filton's hints 
for tragedies, it is proposed to render the action of Mac- 

T 3 ' ' 
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CHAP. 23. Strict unity of action, indeed, requires 

Of Yd - ^'^^^ *^® whole poem should be confined to the 
ment. quarrel and reconciliation : for the defeat and 
blockade of the Greeks are as nauch di&tinc( 
actions^ ^s the death and funeral of Hector, 
and are not at all ipore connected with the 
principal subject* It is true that all the distinct 
aptionsi both principal and subordinate, are 
connected with each other ; and arise, in the 
mo&t natural gradation, from the anger of 
Achillea, which is the subject of the poem, and 
the cause of them all. But are not they equally 
connected in the tragedy ? and do not all arise, 
in a gradation equally just and natural, from 
the ambition of Lady Macbeth, which i$ the 
subject of the one, as the anger of 4chillts is 
pf the other? It is this ambition, instigated by 
the prophecies of the witches, that rouses the 
aspiring temper of her husband, and urges him 
to the commission of a crime, the consciousness 
©f which embitters the remainder of his life, 
and makes him suspicious, ferocious, and cruel; 
whence new crimes excite new enemies, and 
his destruction naturally follows. 

24. This unity of subject, and consequent 
connection of events, is the leading principle of 

^ ■ 

beth'one, by throwing all that relates to the murder and 
usurpation into narrative. Not only in his hands, but 
even in those of Shakspeare, it would thus have become 
a very cold and tedious piece. 
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k\[ epic and dramatic fiction; and that, by 
which it is chiefly enabled to fix and rivet tbe 
attention to transactions avowedly fabulous 
and unreal: for, where the events described 
or represented, spring, in their natural order 
of succession, from one source, the sentiments 
of sympathy, which they excite, will all verge 
to one cientre, and be connected by one chain. 
But if new sources be introduced, new and 
distinct trains of ideas will, of course, arise ; 
which will distract the attention, and divide 
the interest; which happens in most of the 
French tragedies (as well as in the Cato of 
Addison, v?ritten upon the French mcfdel) where 
one plot of love and another of ambition are 
carried on at the same time, and often in al«* 
ternate scenes *. 

25. This mixture is more certainly fatal to 
the general interest of the piece, than that of 
comic with tragic scenes; which has been so 
much, and in many instances, so justly blamed, 
on the English stage : for where the comic 
scenes belong to the general plot, as in Othello, 
they sei've to bring down occasionally the high 
tone of tragedy to the level of common life, 
which is certainly better adapted to the stage ; 
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where the persons that speak are known to be 
mere men and women of the common class, 
under whatever titles they may appear. In 
expressing the glowing sentiments of heroic 
passions and affections, this high tone ought, 
indeed, to be kept up : for the violent agita- 
tions of passion or affection always raise and 
expand vigorous minds; and give them a cha- 
racter of enthusiasm: wherefore their expres- 
sions, when under the influence of them, ought 
to be bold, elevated, and poetical ; the language 
of poetry being, in fagt, no other than that of 
enthusiasm. But why this exalted style is to 
be kept up in the common situations of fami- 
liar intercourse, to which tragedy must some- 
times descend, I can see no reason whatever; 
and therefore decidedly prefer the mixture of 
prose and blank verse, which our old dramatic 

. writers took from nature, to that monotonous 
pomp of diction, which their successors bor- 
rowed from the French: nor do I, see any inx- 
propriety in mixing sallies of pleasantry in 
these familiar parts of the dialogue. 
• 26. To draw any inference to the contrary 
from the uniform style of epic poetry, i^ to rea- 
son upon an analogy, which does not exist : 

" for, as the personages of the epic are not sub- 
jected to the evidence of sense, like those of 
the dramatic, the imagination is at liberty to 
form what notions of them it pleases \ and it 
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belongs to the art of the poet to aggrandize 
and embellish. those notions, in proportion as 
he wishes to impress his reader with grand and 
sublime ideas of the transactions which he 
relates. For this purpose, a style uniformly 
elevated above that of the common vehicle of 
social intercourse is absolutely necessary; and 
a metrical style is more appropriate than any 
other: as it can sustain this elevation without 
being turgid or transposed ; and consequently 
descend without being debased, and rise with- 
out being inflated. Its ordinary tone is not 
that of common nature ; but of nature ele- 
vated to enthusiasm by supernatural inspira«» 
tion; and it is .by speaking in this tone that the 
persons of the epic acquire a supernatural 
elevation of character, which the imagination 
readily yields to them» because its deceptions 
are never controverted by the evidence of the 
senses. Homer has no where told us that his 
heroes were of supernatural dimensions; and, 
if he had, he would have destroyed the interest 
of his podm; but, nevertheless, no one, I be- 
lieve, ever read the Iliad without conceiving in 
his mind ideas of men whose ordinary stature 
could not have been less than ten feet. At 
least such were the ideas conceived of them by 
those, to whom his language was most familiar : 
whence, when they exhibited his heroes upon 
the stage, they endeavoured to give adequate 
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representations of them, by raising the actbr's 
stature to a supernatural height upon stilts or 
cothurni, by augmenting his bulk in proportion 
urith stuffed garments, and giving him the in« 
flated features of a vast and hideous mask ; 
which served at the same time to s\VeU and 
deepen the tones of his voice *. 

27. This expansion of the imagination, by a 
systematic elevation of language, is one of the 
most efficacious means of givipg poetical proba- 
bility'; or making supernatural events appear 
credible : for, when once we have conceived 
supernatural ideas of the characters, we expect 
them to perform supernatural actions* The 
Actions of the Iliad are as extravagant as those 
of any common romance or book of knight- 
errantry; and if we read them in prose, we 
immediately perceive them to be so ; but the 
enthusiasm of the poet's numbers so expands 
the imaginations of his readers, that they spon- 
taneously conceive ideas of his characters 
adequate to the actions which he makes them 
perform. 

n^KiffAtfOi ay^^iv^e;* tf^Joxraif v^tiXoii ffiro;^ot;^fv«(, w^oa'atv* tnet^ 
u% x»ru7rioiAivoq tow? ^caraf . tu Xtyitv w^ooTigyj^iot, xa» w^oya^- 
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28. But even with this magical enthusiasm chap, 
of verse, hod Achilles been brought into action q^ j^*^ ^ 
at once ; and, without our having any previous , ment. 
acquaintance with him, defeated a whole Tro- 
jan army of fifty thousand men by the force of 
his single arm, we should have turned away 
with coldness and disgust from so absurd a tale: 
but the poet has opened his character to us by 
degrees ; and raised it by artful contrasts, and 
allusions seemingly accidental, scattered through 
all the preceding parts of the poem : — every 
faculty of his mind, too, is upon the same scale 
as the strength and agility of his body; all that 
he says being distinguished by a glow of imagi* 
nation, a fervor of passion, and energy of rea* 
soning peculiar to himself: — even the tender 
affections of his mind partake of its greatness 
and its pride : his piety is reverence and not 
fear; his friendship gives, but never seeks pro- 
tection ; his love imparts favour, which it scorns 
to ask ; and his grief assumes the charactbr of 
Tage, and expends itself in menaces and vows 
of vengeance against those who have caused it. 
By an artful concatenation of circumstances, 
seemingly accidental, he is shown to the reader 
under the influence of every passion by turns, 
all of which operate to the same end, and con- 
spire to swell bis rage, rendered doubly dread- 
ful by despair and impending death. In this 
temper of mind, endowed with more than mor^ 
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tal strength, and clad in celestial armour, he is 
shown advancing to the fight, like the autumnal 
star, whose approach taints the airj and diffuses 
disease, pestilence, and death. Such an image 
prepares the mind for the events that follow, 
which thence seem natural consequences, in- 
stead of extravagant fictions*. 

2g. To describe such a character as this, or 
indeed any other, requires neither feeling nor 
talents : but to delineate or represent it — to 
exhibit it speaking and acting under the influ- 
ence of all the variety of passions, to which it 
is liable — requires the utmost perfection of 
both ; and the more highly the picture is finish- 
ed, the greater is the ditBculty and the greater 
the merit: for it is in the little expressions of 
nature, and circumstances of truth, that the 
mind discovers and feels the resemblance be- 
tween fiction and reality; and thence gives 
credit to the former, when it embellishes and 
exaggerates. Truth is naturally circumstantial, 
especially in matters that interest the feelings; 
• for that, which has been strongly impressed 
upon the mind, naturally leaves precise and 
determinate ideas: whence a narration is,alwavs 
rendered more credible by being minutely de- 
tailed ; provided the minute particulars are such 
as really do happeq in similar transactions, 

* a^(9'Td(i ru9 viri^^oXaif at ccvto Ttfro iiOC?^p^af8ffcn, ert 

ttffi* »wsg^#x«i. — Long IN. f. xxkviii. 
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with which we are acquainted. That" which is 
demonstrably false can never, by any means, 
acquire even the semblance of truth; but that, 
which we Judge to be false only by analogy 
and general experience, may acquire such sem-i 
blance, by being connected with circumstances, 
which, demonstration or experience tell us, arc 
true ; or by arising out of events, which analogy 
tells us, may be true ; and the more of these real 
circumstances, and probable events are con- 
nected with it, the more credible will it seem. 

30. Hence we may account for the extreme 
.exactitude, with which, that supreme master of 
fiction, the author of the Iliad, has described 
every thing, in wliich error or inaccuracy might 
be detectedj either by experience, or demon- 
stration. The structure of the human body; 
the effects of wounds; the symptoms of death; 
the actions and manners of wild beasts; the 
relative situations of cities and countries; and 
ihe influence pf winds and tempests upon the 
waters of the sea, are all described with a pre- 
cision, which, not only no other poet, but 
scarcely any technical writer ufJon.the respec- 
tive subjects of anatomy, hunting, geography 
and navigation has ever attained. The hyper-' 
boles are all in the actions of his gods and 
heroes; in which, exaggeration could not be 
detected: but in every object and every circum- 
titance^ which it was possible for his audience 
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practically to know, the most scrupulous 6xact« 
nessy in every minute particular, is religiously 
observed. There are near twenty descriptions! 
of the various effects of wind upon water — all 
different, and all without one fictitious or exag- 
gerated circumstance — no Jluctus ad sidera 
tollit ; or imo consurgit ad cethera Jiindo, 
which even Virgil, the most UMMJest of his 
imitators, has not avoided, but the common 
occurrences of nature, raised into sublimity 
by being selected with taste, and expressed 
with energy. 

31. The untutored, but uncorrupted feelings 
of all unpolished nations have regulated their 
fictions upon the same principles, even when 
most rudely exhibited. In relating the actions 
of their god« and deceased heroes, they are 
licentiously extravagant: for there falsehood 
could amuse, because it could not be detected: 
but in describing the common appearances of 
nature ; and all those objects and effects, which 
are eispbsed to habitual observation, their bard^ 
are scrupulously exact; so that an extravagant 
hyperbole, in a*mdtter of this kind, is sufficient 
to mark as counterfeit any composition attri- 
buted to them. In the early stages of society, 
mea are as acute and accurate iu practical 
obnervation, as they are limited and' deficient 
in speculative science; and in proportion as 
they are ready to give up their imaginations to 
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deluBiOD^ they art jealously teoacious of the €ha». 
evideace of their senses, James MacphersoD, Qr V ^ 
in the person of his bUnd bard^ could say with meat, 
applause, in the eighteenth century, " Thus 
'' have I seen ia Cona ; but Cona I behold na 
" more — thus have I seen two dark hills re-< 
" moved from their pl^x^e by the strength of tl^ 
" moontair^ stream. They turn from side ta 
^' side, ^nd their tall oaks meet one another 
^' on high. Then they fall together with all 
" thek rocks ^nd trees." But bad a bliod bard, 
or any oj^ber bard, presumed to utter such a. 
rhapsody of bombast in the hall of shelb, amid 
the sava^ warriors^ to whom Oa$ian is sup-^. 
posed to have sung, h^e would have needed all 
the influence of royal birth, attributed to that 
fabulous personage, to restrain the audieoce 
from throwing their shells at hi3 head, and 
hooding him out of their company as an im- 
pudent liar. They must have been suflBciently 
acquainjed with the rivuiets of Cona or Glen- 
Coe to know that be had se^^n nothing of the 
kind, and have known eaoug^ of mountain 
torrents in general to know that no such effects 
are ever produced by them; and would, there- 
fore, have indign^njlly rejected such a barefaced 
attempt to impose on their credulity. In all 
the numerous descriptions of the kind, which 
abound as illustrations in the Iliad, the fire of 
the poet never leads him to transgress the most 
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rigid bounds of truth ; nor is a single circum* 
stance ever introduced, which the most scrupu- 
lous' naturalist would not allow to be probable 
and consistent: for, in these objects of common 
observation, his audience were the most scru- 
pulous of all naturalists ; who were only to be 
satisfied, in poetry, with the same fidelity of 
imitation, as the Turkish emperor required in 
painting upon exactly the same principle. 

32. In the Odyssey there is generally less 
detail, as well as less variety and brilliancy of 
imagery ; but the attention to truth, in all cir- 
cumstances of common observation, is so far 
the same, that we might securely pronounce the 
passage, in which the notes of the nightingale 
are treated as not^s of sorrow *, to be the pro- 
duction of a latei- age, even if the judgment of 
the ancient grammarians, and the less ques* 
tionable authority of modernisms in the lan- 
guage, had not marked the whole episode, in 
which it is introduced, to be spurious f: for 
the habits of life both of the poet and his 
audience, in that early stage of society, must 
have forced them to observe that the notes of 
singing birds are notes 0/ amorous joy and 
exultation; and that they are all mute in 
grief or calamity. Accordingly we find that, 
when he does take an image of distress from 

* T. 518— !?3. t T. 343—587. ' 
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ihe lamentations of birds for the loss of their 
young, he takes it from birds of prey^ which 
do scream and maice loud moan when their 
nests are plundered*. Virgil nevertheless, in 
his blended imitation of both passages, hasj 
in defiance of truth and nature, retained 
the more delicate and interesting image, and 
attributed the thrilling note of sorrow, ex- 
pressed in the scream of the eagle or the vul- 
turCj to the song of the nightingale f ; and 
there can' be no doubt that the courtly critics^ 
for whom he wrote, thought this a most ju- 
dicious aad elegant amendment; nor do the 
courtly or even scholastic critics of the present 
day probably entertain very different senti- 
ments: but nevertheless had the old Greek 
bard obtruded such a palpable misrepresenta- 
tion of what every one knew upon the rude 
but observant assemblage of warriors, plough- 
'' men, and herdsmen, for whom he sang, not all 
the melody of either the Homeric or Virgilian 
verse would have kept them together for many 
minutes ; at the same time that they would 
have listened for hours, with all the mute and 
greedy attention of implicit faith^ to the ex-^ 
travagant tales of Cyclops, Lsestrygons, Scylia^ 
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CHAP., ^olus, &c. : for of those they knew nothing, 
^^j ■ and had therefore no grounds for disbelief; 

ment. which, among< persons not used to speculative 
or analogical reasoning, is generally a sufficient 
motive for belief. 

We have a work, in our own language, in 
which the most extravagant and - improbable 
fictions are rendered, by the same means, suffi- 
ciently plausible to interest, in a high degree, 
those readers, who do not perceive the moral 
or meaning of the stories. I mean tfie Travels 
of Gulliver; with which, I have known ig- 
norant and very young persons, who read 
them without even suspecting the satire, 
more really entertained and delighted, than 
any learned or scientific readers, who per- 
ceived the intent from the beginning, have 
ever been. 

33. The author of the novel of Clarissa 
Harlowe attempted to make his fictions in- 
teresting by the same sort of minute precision 
and exactitude in the detailed relations of all 
common circumstances; and, in some scenes, 
he has succeeded admirably : but, in general, 
he has failed through want of talent to fill up 
properly and consistently those bold outlines 
of character, which first introduce his fictitious 
persotiages to the knowledge of his reader. 
The all-accomplished and profligate Lovelace 
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id ushered into the novel with so many extra-*, 
ordinary qualities both of mind and person ; — 
such a variety of talents both natural and ac- 
quired ; that we eagerly look forward to the 
display of them in his letters ; and expect to 
meet with effusions of genius and flashes of 
eloquence, equal, in the familiar style, to those 
which the speeches of Achilles display in the 
heroic. But our disappointment is equal to 
our expectation: for we find neither depth, 
nor elevation of thought ; neither energy, noir 
briUiancy of expression; nor even the easjir 
unaffected fluency of a well-bred gentleman ; 
but, instead of it the verbose and empty 
redundancy of the vulgar tavern buck, whq 
apes the more elegant and refined loquacity 
ef the polished ral^e of fashion. 

34. It may be said, perhaps, that the lan-^ 
guage and manners, as well as the dress of ^ 
well-bred gentleman, may vary with the capri-p 
cious changes of fashion ; and that, therefore, 
the style of writing suited to a well-bred person 
of the middle of the last century might hav« 
been very different from that suited tq one qt 
the present day.— rBut this I deny: for th^ 
iHrinciples of goodTbreeding or politeness ar* 
the same in all ages and all countries; how 
nach soever the modes of showing them niay 

u a 
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vary ; and it is upon the permanent principles^ 
and not upon the fluctuating modes, that the 
right use of language, in forming what is railed 
style, depends. It matters not whether a letter 
be begun with Citizen^ or Sir; or ended with 
farewelly or your humble servant : for these 
are fluctuating modes of politeness, which 
may vary every year : but a correct ad- 
herence to the established idiom of the lan- 
guage, with proper words in proper places; 
free from cant expressions, pedantic phrases, 
redundant circumlocutions, affected figures, 
or superfluous embellishments, have at all 
times constituted the style of a well-bred man 
of rank and talents, and will always continue 
to do so. 

35. Neither do the principles of good breed- 
ing vary more in manners and dress, than they 
do in language ; they having been the same in 
the court of Alcinous, as in that of Augustlis ; 
and the same in that of Augustus, as in that of 
Louis XIV : for though a well-bred gentleman, 
in the former, wore a plain woollen robe, and 
his hair cropped above his ears; and in the 
latter, an embroidered velvet coat, and a full- 
bottomed wig flowing over his shoulders; 
nevertheless to be neat and clean, but not 
finical or affected ;. and easy and riegligent,^ 
but not coarse or slovenly, was equally the 
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characteristic of manly propriety in both*. 
When the Princess Nausicaa and lier maids 
are washing their garments in the river, and 
the naked shipwrecked mariner appears as a 
suppliant before them, they act precisely as a 
high bred princess and her half bred maids 
would now. The one, with real dignity, and 
real delicacy, listens to his supplications and 
relieves his necessities ; while the others, mis- 
taking, as usual, affectation for dignity, and 
timidity for delicacy, run screaming awayf. 

36. In short, good breeding, whether it be 
shown in language, manners, or dress, is no- 
thing more than that dignity, elegance, and 



* Forma viros neglecta decet 



Munditise placeant : fuscentur corpora campo : 

Sit bene conveniens et sine labe toga. 
Linguaque ne rigeat: careant rubigine dentes: 

Nee vagus in laxa pes tibi pelle natet. 
Nee male deformet rigidos tonsurd capillos : 

Sit coma, sit docta barba resecta manu. 
£t nihil emineant, et sint sine sordibus ungues : 

Juque cava nuUus stet tibi nare pilus. 
Nee male odorati sit tristis anhelitus oris 1 

Nee laedant nares virque pa.terque gregis. 
Cetera lascivse faciant, concede, puellse : 

£t siquis male vir quaerit habere virum. 

Ovid, de At. Am. lib. i. v. 509, 
t Odys. vi. 8. f. 138. 
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iimenity of mind, whether natifral or ftcqiaired, 
which I have before stated to be the genuine 
principle of all exterior grace of person^ and 
of all ele^nce and dignity of attitude add 
gesture. It is, therefore, the sanie good taste, 
di^iplawd in the ordinary intercourse aidl busi- 
ness of society, as is otherwise employed in 
the productions of imitative art, or the em- 
bellishments of improved nature. 

37. la all serious compositions— ^in ev^ 
representation of character, whe^e strofig |mu5- 
sions and affections are to be exprcsfeed, the 
^poet, the painter, and the sculptor shoxiid alike 
adhere to permanent principles^ and avoid all 
fluctuating modes and fashions: for, not Only 
the passions and affections of the human mind^ 
but the natural modes of expressing them, are 
the sanie in all ages, and all countries; and the 
less these natural modes are connectjed with 
those of local and temporary habit, the more 
strong and general will be the sympathies ex- 
cited by them. It has been justly observed that 
tragedy is an exhibition of general nature, and 
comedy of the exceptions from it ; for all per- 
sonal peculiarities are niore or less ridiculous; 
and local and temporary habits are merely per- 
sonal peculiarities, extended to whole classed 
of individuals ; which, conseqiieotly, become 
rrdiculous as soon as the Use of them has ceased. 
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Lovelace's tye-wig, and Clarissa's wide hoop 
and^long ruffles are now extremely injurious to 
the pathos of that novel : for we can conceive 
nothing more ludicrously preposterous, than a 
gay rake, and a young girl in the country, so 
dressed. Tom Jones must have equally worn 
a tye-wig when he came to London, and was 
dressed after the fashion of the day : but the 
author, with his usual superiority of judgment, 
has merely told us that he was fashionably and 
well dressed ; and omitted all particulars, which 
would now cast an air of ridicule upon the 
person of his hero. 

38. Upon the same principle, all real history, 
of a date sufficiently recent for such particulars 
to be generally known, cannot afford proper 
subjects for serious dramatic, and still less for 
epic fiction : since, ^ven if the fashions of dress 
have nothing of the preposterous and ridiculous 
extravagance of tye-wigs, wide hoops, and long 
ruffles ; yet, in the mind of the reader, indivi- 
dual is necessarily substituted to general nature; 
and, consequently, tlie imagination is cramped 
and restricted; so that it can no longer expand 
itself sufficiently to receive the exaggerated 
images of poetry. What e)certions of personal 
prowess, Achilles, Ulysses, or iEneas might 
have been capable of, we have no means of 
knowing j and, therefore, listen attentively to, 
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and feel ourselves interested in all the extrava** 
gant feats, which the poets attribute to them; 
but we all know, from unquestionable authority, 
that neither Julius Caesar, nor Henry IV. of 
Fr^tnce, were men of remarkable bodily strength; 
but that they gained victories and subdued na- 
tions by very different means : wherefore, when 
poetry presumes to attribute such feats to them, 
the fictions appear at once to be puerile and 
absurd. Antiquaries, I believe, are generally 
agreed that Mne'ds never was in Italy ; since 
the testimony of Homer clearly proves that his 
posterity were reigning in Troy, when the Iliad 
was composed * : but, nevertheless, the events 
of that remote period were so little known; 
and the accounts of them so various, uncer- 
tain, and obscure, that Virgil was perfectly at 
liberty to avail hin^self of a doubtful tradition 
for the subject of his poem ; which loses 
nothing of its interest by being founded in 
fiction. • This is not, however, the case with 
the principal episode in the Henriade: for 
every person of liberal education knows that 
Henry IV. never was in England, nor had any 
pergonal interview with Queen Elizabeth; 
wherefore the artifice of the fiction is at once 
detected ; and the whole appears to be naerely 

^ See II. XX. V, 506. 
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'ft bald and commoh -place trick to give the poet 
an opportunity of relating, in the person of the 
king, the preceding events of the war. 

39. Similar objections may be made to the 
bringing any allegorical personages dislixKtly 
into action : not only because the artifice of 
the fiction is too obvious to admit of their 
actions becoming interesting; but also because 
the ideas, which we conceive of their personal 
•existence, are never sufficiently clear and deter- 
minate to induce us to consider them as real 
agents : for, as all our ideas are received 
through the senses, we cannot, in reality, form 
;any distinct notions of any higher order of 
beings than tWt of men, the highest that lias 
come within the reach of our organic percep- 
tions. The mind has, indeed, a power,, in 
itself, of multiplying and dividing, as well as of 
combining and separating without end ; and it 
is the exertion of this faculty in multiplying 
number, quantity, time, space, and power, that 
we call infinity, eternity, and omnipotence : for 
of these incomprehensible subjects we have no 
ideas whatsoever ; nor can we form any ideas 
of beings superior to ourselves, but by employ- 
ing this faculty in exaggerating our own powers 
of body or mind, or in combining them with 
those of other animals that are equally objects 
pf sense. The gods of Homer and the angels 
ef Mihon are alike exaggerated men ; and if 
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otber po€;ts choose to make new forms for these 
celestial and superfiatural beings, they can oidy 
do it by combining those of different terrestrial 
creatures, and thus producing molesters. In 
giving wings to angels, and horns, tails, and 
cloven feet to devils, we only make the one 
partake of the nature o( birds ; and the otber 
of that of quadrupeds or reptiles. 

40. In epic poetry, indeed, the forlns c^ in- 
tellectual or supernatural agents never need be 
so particularized, as to be presented distinctly 
to the mind of the reader: but, in dramatic 
representations, there can be nothing left inde- 
terminate for the imagination to work upon; 
whence, I believe, every person, who, after 
having been a reader, has become a spectator 
of the witches in Macbeth, has felt how totally 
they lose their grandeur by being exhibited on 
the stage in distinct forms. It is not, however, 
as a great author has supposed *, that obscurity 
is any efficient cause of the sublime ; for ob- 
scurity is mere privation : but the ideas excited 
in the imagination are narrowed and debased 
by being thus confined to particular impressions 
upon the organs of sense ; and those, too, (rf 
mean and ridiculous objects; such as men, 
whom we know, fantastically disguised to hni- 
tate old women. 

* Inquiry into the Sublimeand Beautiful* 
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41. Sti(^h dubjecto are, for tbe same reasons, 
litUeiesfi improper for painting, and even more 
so for sculpture : for though painting may sho«r 
iilidistinct and half-concealed forms, they will 
stHl be forms endowed with shape and colour 
of s<>tne sort ; and consequently the powers oi 
the imagination in augmenting and expa.nding 
will be limited in their exertions. In sculpture 
€very thing is determinate and distinct ; and, 
<coQ«equentlyi every ol^ection acquires double 
force. 

42. Symbolical figures may, however, be very 
proper subjects for either art : since, in pictures 
luad' statues^ we do not consider them as real 
intelligent agents, but as elegant signs of con- 
vention meant to convey, under visible forms, 
certain abstract or generalized ideas to the 
Hnderstanding. in this sense they are like the 
personifications of poetry, although they cannot 
be used with the same licence, or to the same 
extent:* for passions and appetites, and even 
privationsi, are often personified with the hap^ 
piest etiKect in poetry, of which an instance ba$ 
been already cited*; but, if a painter or sculp*- 
tor would represent anger or grief, be can only 
do it by making an angry or weeping indivi* 
dual; and, if he would represent hunger or 
thirst, he must nectesarily employ tbe disgust- 
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ing image of a starved or wasted object. • fiut 
to exhibit the abstract virtues, energies, or per- 
fections either of mind or body^ he has only to 
copy such countenances and forms as are ob- 
served in nature to be most frequently joined 
to them, and best adapted to express thera; 
and then to improve and embellish those coun- 
tenances and forms from his own general know- 
ledge of the human body, so as to render them 
no longer portraits of individuals, but general 
abstract imitations of the species, appropriated, 
by 'some peculiarities of conformation and ex- 
pression, to represent certain characteristic 
attributes more strongly and distinctly, than 
ever they are found to exist in any particukr 
per3on. 

43. Such were the figures under which the 
artists of Greece represented their deities. 
They were exact representations of men and 
women ; every liinb, feature, and muscle being 
strictly natural; but still of such men and 
women, as the general laws of our structure 
only prove to exist ; but of which no one ever 
saw a complete model in any single individual. 
Thus every physical and moral perfection had 
its appropriate figure; the attributes of power, 
wisdom, strength, agility, fruitfulness, &c. &c. 
being severally represented by different varia- 
tions of the human shape and countenance; 
^nd, as the artists laboured through successive 
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ages to express given ideas by given forms, all 
the redundancies of individual caprice were 
restrained ; and all the powers of ingenuity and 
industry united to improve and erabellitsh those 
forms only ; which were therefore carried to a 
degree of perfection beyond that of Nature 
herself* 

44. It is, however, to the genius of poetry, 
particularly to that of the author of, the Iliady 
whoever he was, that imitative art [principally 
owes this high style of excellence : for it was 
by perpetually grasping 'at his sublime ideas, 
and labouring to express them in visible forms, 
that they were principally enabled to reach it* 
From this inexhaustible source, Phidias drew 
the sublime character of his Jupiter, which 
served as a model to all succeeding artists; and 
from this also was derived that elevated and 
yet chaste style of heroic or general nature, 
which always distinguishes the works of the 
great artists of Greece, even where the exer- 
tions of their talents were free and unrestrained; 
and the forms and characters prescribed by no 
rules but those of their own taste. In these 
there is one systematic principle of elegance 
and beauty, descending from the highest to the 
lowest of their efforts— from the furniture of 
the temple to that of the kitchen — not consist- 
ing in any lines of grace or beauty mechanically, 
applied ; but in a general congruity and prp- 
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priety of arrangement in the parts^ resulting 
from accurate intelligence guided by just feel** 
ing. By having their attention at once directed 
to common or individual nature^ and to nature 
elevated and improved by the genius of poetry, 
they raised the style of imitation above that of 
its archetypes, without any of that deviation 
into manner, vrhich has been so fatal to t^ste 
in modern times : for, though the revivers of 
the art in Italy, particularly Michel Angelo and 
his followers, have abundantly succeeded ia 
departing from the individual peculiarities of 
their models, they have not been so successful 
in keeping clear of their own. Their figures, 
it is true, are not those of any one particular 
age or country, or of any one particular class 
of individuals ; but, what is worse, they ara 
those of one particular artist ; and su(!h as have 
never been seen but in his works. 

45, We are naturally so much disposed to 
admire things, which appear difficult and sur<« 
prising, that I do not wonder at the admiration, 
with which the works of Michel Angelo have 
heen viewed, though I was never able to parti-* 
€:ipate in it Ease in design seems to me to be 
quite as requisite to the perfection of art, as 
ease in execution: for, whether the mind, or 
the hand of the artist display symptoms of 
constrained labour, the effect upon the imagi^ 
nation m\\ b^ the same ; the ^^ ut ^ibi quivia 
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speret idem" being the infallible and indispen- 
sable characteristic of high excellence ip both. 
" If I had seen a ghost," says Partridge on see- 
ing Garrick in Hamlet, ^^ I should have looked 
exactly as that little man did* ;" and this simple 
observation contains the justest and most ex- 
alted praise, that can be bestowed. But it is of 
a kind, which no one, even of his most enthu- 
siastic admirers, ever thought of bestowing 
upon any composition of Michel Angelo. We 
sympathize with the struggles of Laocaon and 
his sons entangled in the folds of the serpents^ 
because we feel that they are such as we our- 
selves should make in a similar situation: bqt 
the postures, into which the figures are thrown, 
in Michel Angelo's picture of the Plague of 
Serpents, are such as no human figures ever 
did put themselves into, except in a drawing 
academy, or painter's study. 

46. It is not only with relation to themselves, 
but with relation to others, that the evil which 
men do, lives after them, while the good is 
often buried in their graves. The good, which 
this great artist did to imitative art, by co-ope^ 
rating with Lionardo da Vinci, and Fra. Bar^ 
tolomeo di San Marco in breaking through the 
dry meagre style derived from the Byzantine 
painters, ended with that style ; and, of course, 
ceased with his first great exertions : but the 

* See Fielding's History of a Foundling. 
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evil which he did, in making extravagance aDCi 
distortion pass for grandeur and vigour of cha- 
racter and expression, still spreads with in- 
creasing virulence of contagion; and, while 
it is supported by such brilliant theories as 
those of the Inquiry into the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful, there can be but faint Iwpes of its ceasing 
or subsiding. If the power of exciting surprise 
and astonishment be the genuine principle of 
sublimity, the compositions- of the Sistine chapel 
and the tombs of the Medici are certainly the 
most sublime works in art; except^ perhaps, 
some later productions of this school ; for this 
is a style, in which imitators generally surpass 
Iheir archetypes; 

47. Invention, in every art, becomes more 
easy, the further it departs from the ncwdesty 
and simplicity of nature : whence this style is 
flattering both to vanity and indolence; men 
being naturally pleased to find that they can 
produce, without much exertion of thought 0^ 
science, works, which are more original and 
surprising, and therefore,^ according to this- new 
system, more sublime than those, which are the 
slow result of deep research, long study, and 
accurate observation. The peculiarities of 
trfck and eccentricities of manner are thus 
exalted into the characteristics of heaven'-bora 
genius and native talent j^" and if the public do 
not receive these gigantic efforts with the favouF 
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trhich the artist expectSi he comforts l>imself chap. 
that his works are above vulgar capacities; the of J d - 
taste for the. true sublime having been always menu 
confined to the chosen few. 
, 48. The great artists of antiquity, though 
tliey exalt the characters of their gods and 
heroes above those of ordinary nature; yet, 
when exhibited in action, they > put their limbs 
and bodies into such postures, as such actions 
would spontaneously produce in common life. 
Jupiter wields his thunderbolt, Neptune his 
trident, and Minerva her spear, exactly as we 
should: but, in the figures of Michel Angelo, 
all is directly reversed. The characters, though 
remote from ordinary or individuial nature, are 
oftener below than above it, in dignity of ex- 
pression; but then their attitudes and gestures 
are such, as ordinary nature never does display, 
under any circumstances ; except such as in-* 
' iuence it in a painter's or sculptor's study, or 
academy. Even in representing sleep, he could 
not employ a natural or easy posture; but has 
put Adam into one, in which, all the narcotic 
powers of opium could scarcely have enabled 
him to rest. 

49. It was not however to conceal any want 
of industry or science that Michel Angelo ran 
into this error ; but from an eager and injudi- 
cious desire to display knowledge, where he 
should have consulted feeling, and expressed 

X 
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sentiment. Though not to be compared eTen 
with a third rate artist of ancient Greece in 
knowledge of the structure and pathology of 
the human body, he appears to have known 
more than any of his contemporaries; and 
when he made his knowledge subservient to his 
art, and not his art to his knowledge, he pro- 
duced some coiapositions of real excellence. 
Such are almost all those, which he designed 
for others to execute ; such as the Raising of 
Lazarus, the Descent from the Cross, and the 
Entombing of Christ; in which he lowered the 
tone of bis invention to meet the capacities of 
the colour is ts, Sebastian del Piombo, and Daniel 
di Volterra; and thus, through mere condes- 
cension, became natural, easy, and truly sub- 
lime. Where he puts forth all his might, and 
sacrifices just expression to what is called 
grandeur of form and outline, he seems to me 
to counteract his own ends: for form, con* 
sidered in the abstract, is neither grand nor 
mean ; but owes all its power of exciting sen- 
timents, either of the one kind, or the other, to 
the association of ideas. We have learned, by 
habitual observation, that certain forms of tto 
limbs and body are adapted to great exertions; 
and certain forms of the features, to great ex- 
pression, or the expression of great character, 
and lofty sentiment ; whenc6 such forms excite 
grand and elevated ideas of the objects^ ia 
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Wtiicb Ibey appear. In the abstract forms 
themselves, there is, however, no more of 
grandeur, than there is in so many mathe- 
matical lines of similar figure and dimension : 
for, though we extend our ideas of grandeur 
of character to the forms of inanimate objects^ 
it is still upon the principle of association and 
sympathy ; as will be more fully explained in 
the ensuing Chapter^. 

50. All the effect of fortns, in imitative art* 
being thus owing to that Which they signify or 
express, truth is the principle and foundation 
of all their power in affecting the mind : for, in 
these cases, expression, that is not true, ceases 
to be expression. If large muscles, limbs, and 
features, and a vast outline of body do not 
imply a capacity for great exertions, but ap-* 
pear heavy> torpid, unwieldy, or disjointed^ 

* Mr. Alison has observed that grandeur and sublimity 
of form is entirely owing to association and expression : 
but by ondeavouring to reduce every thing to one prin- 
ciple, he makes that principle so completely the cHterion 
both of bis judgment, and his perceptions, as to discover 
sablimity in the forms of pieces of artillery^ mortars, 
spears, swords, and even daggers, because they are asso*- 
ciated with ideas of danger, terror, &c. Essays on Taste, 
p. 226. 

His senses are little less complaisant to his theories in 
the article of beauty; which he also deduces entirely 
ilrom association; but seems to forget, though he abund* 
*ntly exemplifies^ the influence, which the association of 
]M favorite system may acquire in every thing. 
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they are only great in size; but void of all 
giandeur of character. Even if they be drawn 
with so much skill and science, as to express 
fully and correctly this capacity; but are put 
into action, in constrained or studied modes 
and postures ; or such, as the natural impulse 
of the occasion would not spontaneously excite, 
the expression becomes necessarily fatse and 
affected ; and, consequently, awakens no sym- 
pathy. We may, indeed, admire the skill and 
ingenuity of the artist; and feel surprise at the 
novelty and singularity of his inventions ; but 
both our admiration and surprise will be of 
that kind, which is caused by the distortions 
of a tumbler, or the tricks of a mountebank* 

51. Upon this principle, there has always 
appeared to me more of real grandeur and 
sublimity in Raphael's small picture of the 
Descent of God, or Vision of Ezekiel; and 
in Salvator Rosa's of Saul and the Witch of 
Endor, than in all the vast and turgid compo- 
sitions of the Sistine chapel. Salvator, indeed, 
.scarcely ever attempts grandeur of form, in 
the outlines of his figures ; but he as seldom 
misses, what is of much more importance in his 
art, grandeur of effect in the general composi- 
tion of his pictures. In the wildest flights of his 
wild imagination, he always exhibits just and 
natural action and expression ; of which the 
picture above cited is a remarkable instance. 
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i The visionary sipeetres in the back ground are 
ir wild and fantastic in their forms, as such fic^i- ' 
f> tious beings might naturally be supposed to 
PC appear ; but the mixture of horror and frenzy 
It in the witch, of awe and anxiety in the monarch, 
i and of terror and astonishment in the soldiers, 
I are expressed, both in their countenances and 
( gestures, with all the truth and nice discrimi- 
> nation of nature ; and with all the dignity and 
^ elevation of poetry. The general effect of the 
I: whole, too, is extremely grand and iqiposing; 
c and it is this general effect that pre-engages 
f the attention, and thus disposes the mind to 
» sympathize with the parts. Those painters, 
, who, in their zeal for the grand style, affect to 
' despise what they are pleased to call tricks of 
t light and shade, do, in reality, despise the most 
t powerful means, which their art affords, of 
i producing the effect, which they profess to aim 
I at; 83' will abundantly appear by the works of 
Titian, Rubens, and Rembrandt ; who, without 
I any pretensions to grandeur of form, or dignity 
or elevation of character or expression, have 
produced grander, and more imposing pictures* 
than any of those, who have sought for grandeur 
in vast outlines and unusual postures. 

* See the Peter Martyr of Titian, the Daniel in the 
Lioas' Den of Ruheos, the Raising of Lazarus and Cru- 
cifixion of Rembrandt, &c. 
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52. Titian's expression of character is always 
feeble; Rubens's generally coarse; and Rem- 
brant's ridiculously low and mean, though 
admirably just and natural : conscious of his 
deficiency in anatomical science, and precision 
of outline, he cautiously avoided all objects 
that might lead him to attempt elegance of 
form, or grace and dignity of character; at 
the same time that his sound judgment and 
accurate observation pointed out the true ex- 
pression of the - temper and affections of the 
mind, both in the countenances and gestures 
of such figures, as were within his reach ; aod 
his unrivalled skill in the use of colours enabled 
him to exhibit it with a degree of exactitude 
and energy, which scarcely any other painter' 
has ever attained* 

53, The principles of excellence in painting 
are so distinct from those of sculpture, that 
the highly elevated character of general or 
ideal nature, so appropriate to the perfection 
of the latter, is, perhaps, scarcely compatible 
with that of the former; which, being a more 
complete imitation of its objects, requires a 
stricter adherence to their individual peculi- 
arities. In sculpture, we have only the forms 
and lin^s-of expression^ so that a statue is, in 
itself, but an abstract imitation; and, conse- 
quenriy, is employed to the greatest advantage 
in exhibiting abstract nature : but, in painting, 
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ve have also the glow of animation ; and the 
bues^ as well as lines, of passion and affection; 
wherefore, as less is left to the ioaagi nation, 
^e tone of imitation must he brought down 
nearer to a level with the individual objects, 
with which it will be compared, and by which 
it wUl oorisequently be judged. 

54. Id this respect, the difference between 
sculpture and painting is similar to th^t, which 
has been already remarked, between epic and 
dramatic poetry. In' the picture and upon 
the stage, the imitation being immediately ad- 
dressed to the organ of sense, and entirely 
dependent on its evidence, requires in ipapy 
cases, and admits in all, a stricter and more 
detailed adherence to the peculiarities of com- 
mon individual nature, than either of the sister 
arts will ever allow. Many of our mpst affeqt- 
ing tragedies are taken from the events of 
common life ; and, in them, the personages 
appear upon the stage In the common dresses 
of the time*— in laced coats, cocked hats, &c. ; 
but ho beauty of verse nor fdicity of descrip* 
tion could make us endure such things in epig 
narration. In the same manner, somie of th* 
niost intereating and affecting pictures, that the 
art has ever produced, are taken from similar 
events, and treated in a similar style; such as 
Mr, West's General Wolfe, Mr. Westall'a 
Storm in Harvest, and Mr. Wright's Soldier's 
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Tent; in all of which the pathos is much im- 
proved, without the picturesque . effect being 
at all injured, by the characters and dresses 
being taken from common familiar life. Butj 
•in sculpture, this could not be borne ; that art 
never having made any impression, or excited 
any sympathy by exhibiting common individual 
nature. -Even in their portraits, the sculptors 
of the fine ages of Greece always took the 
liberty of enlarging the features, and invigo- 
rating the expression, of whatever kind it hap- 
pened to be; and if they employed drapery, 
it was always of that particular sort, which is 
peculiarly appropriated to the art, and which 
taay therefore be properly called sculpturesque 
drapery. ^ 

55. Horace's advice of preferring the cba* 
racters and fictions of the Iliad to those of 
common nature or history, as the materials of 
tragedy, seems to me very ill adapted to the 
principle of modern drama; how well soever 
it may have suited the splendid musical exlii- 
bitions of the Greek theatre. The vast and 
exalted images, which are raised in the mind, 
by the pomp of heroic verse, and the amplifi* 
Cation of heroic fiction, shrink into a degree of 
meanness, that becomes quite ridiculous, when 
reduced to the standard of ordinary nature, 
fend exhibited in the person of a modern acton 
The impression, which the sight of Achilles, 
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on the French stage, first made upon4ie will 
never be effaced : a more farcical and ludicrous 
figure could scarcely present itself to my ima- 
gination, than a pert smart Frenchman, well 
rouged, laced, curled/ and powdered ; with the 
igait of a dancing master, and the accent of a 
milliner^ attempting to personate that tremens 
<lous warrior, the nodding of whose crest dis* 
myed armies; and the sound of whose voice 
made even the war horse shudder. The gene^ 
rality of the audience, indeed, never having 
viewed the original through the dazzling and 
expansive medium of Homer's verses, thought 
only of the lover of Iphigenia ; and were, of 
course, as well satisfied with Mons. Achilla, 
as with any other amorous hero, that struts 
and frets his hour upon the stage. In this^ 
as in other instances, the habitual association 
of ideas makes the same object contemptibly 
ridiculous to one, and affectingly serious to 
another* In this country, however, the cha^ 
racters of the Iliad and Odyssey have been so 
generally known since Pole's splendid transla- 
tion, that no tragedy has been popular^ in 
^hich they havebeen introduced; and, I be- 
lieve, Thomson's Agamemnon is the only in^ 
stance of their being brought upon the stage. 

56. Horace drew his rules and inslructionK 
from the practice of the Greek theatre ; where 
the actors were so disguised by masks and 
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€HAi^« cothurni ; and the whole performance so muefa 
^ "*' , more remote from ordinary nature, than the 

Of Judg* 

menL modem drama, that incongruities of this kind 
were less prominent and offensive. The most 
eminent, too, of the Greek tragedians changed 
and perverted the characters of the Iliad an^ 
Odyssey, when they brought them upon the 
stage; as appears from the Ulysses and Mene« 
laus in the plays of Sophocles and Euripides, 
still extant ; which are gross caricatures of the 
same characters in the Homeric poems. It 
was probably, from some caricature of this 
kind, that Horace took the portrait of Achilles^ 
which he recommends to dramatic writers*: 
for it is extremely unlike the hero of die Iliad ; 
who is, indeed, impiger^ iractinduSy aeer; 
aciivCf irascible^ and eager : but so far from 
renouncing or denying any of the established 
rights and institutions of law, morality, or reli- 
gion, that he is a steady and zealous observer 
of all :— pious to his gods, dutiful to his pa* 

• » " Si forte rcponis Achillem : 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget &ibi nata, nihil non arroget aroiig." 

Ar. Poet 120^ 
Dr. Beattie, witli whose Essays I was not acquainted 
wlien this work was first pubhshed, has defended the Ho- 
meric character of Ackillefr more at large: (P. L c. iv.) 
boty cot. being deep either in critical or i^ilosophical 
knowledge, he haf laid much stress upon interpolated pas. 
eages, and indiscriminately praised what the Poet would 
^liave iudignantly rejected. ' 
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rents, hospitalTle and polite to his guests, kind 
and generous to his subjects, faithful and affec^ 
lionate to his friends, and open, honourable, 
and sincere towards all. Neither is he an in-- 
exorable enemy, till exasperated by the loss of 
the man most dear to him, and soured by de- 
spair and impending death. Despising his own 
life, as a frail and transitory possession of littlfc 
value, while the pride of conscious superiority 
taught him to consider that of others, as of still 
less value, he becomes sanguinary through mag- 
nanimity, and gives an unbounded scope to bis 
resentment from not thinking the objects of it 
worth sparing*, ^"onsidered in this point of 
view, the seeming incongruities in the characters 
of several of the mighty heroes and conquerors 
of real history become consistent and united. 
In their private and individual transactions, 
where their particular sympathies have been 
called forth, they have been mild, generous, 
and compassionate ; but, in dealing with nian^ 
kind in the mass, they have considered human 
life in the abstract, as a delusive mockery of vain 
hopes and fears, which it was almost a matter of 
indifference, either to preserve or destroy. 

57. Had the Achilles of the Ifiad, or t^ie 
Ulysses of the Od3'ssey been such as Horace 
has described the one, or Euripides exhibited 

* See hie reply to the supplications of Ljcaon, 11, xxi. 
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the other *, they would not have interested the 
untutored, but uncorrupted feelings of an Ho- 
meric audience, how well soever* they might 
have succeeded in the Attic theatre : for men, 
in the early stages of society, "when manners 
are the general substitutes for laws, are scru- 
pulously observant of whatever custom or public 
opinion has established as a criterion of polite- 
ness or good breeding ; the principles of which, 
as before observed, are the same in all ages and 
all countries, howsoever the modes of showing 
them may vary. Hence neither the violent and 
atrocious passions of the first of these heroes, 
nor the wily artifice and versatility of the second, 
ever make either of them deviate from the cha- 
racter of a gentleman, even according to our 
present notions of that character, allowing al- 
ways for the change of exterior forms or cere- 
monies of fashion. Though the one is im- 
petuous, and the other temperate in his ex- 
.pressions of resentment; both equally preserve 
the dignity of high pride and conscious supe- 
riority; and both are invariably kind, civil, and 
attentive tp all, whom the weakness of sex or 
age entitled to their protection or compassion. 
Any of that unfeeling rudeness, with which the 
Ulysses of Euripides rejects the supplications 
of the captive Hecuba for the life of her last 

• In the Hecuba, 
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remaining child ; or any of that selfish cold- 
ness, with which .the iEneas of Virgil treats 
the unfortunate princess, whose affections he 
bad seduced, would have so degraded eitbei* 
of the Homeric heroes in the estimation of 
the simple but gallant warriors, to whom the 
poet s&ng, that all their • subsequent actions 
would have become uninteresting, as flowing 
from the polluted source of vulgar insolence 
or selfish meanness. ^ Though we are now, 
perhaps, less fastidious than they were upon 
such points of morality, we still appear to 
be much moi*e so than either the Athenians 
or Romans were at the respective periods of 
their highest degrees of civilization and refine- 
ment : for such a scene as that of £uripides» 
above alluded to, would not now be borne 
on any stage ; and every modern reader of 
the iEneid finds^ that the episode of Dido,. 
though in itself the most exquisite piece of 
composition existing, weakens extremely the 
subsequent interest of the poem; it being im* 
possible to sympathize either cordially or kindly 
with the fortunes or. exertions of a hero who 
sneaks away from his high-minded and much 
injured benefactress in a manner so base and 
unmanly. When, too, we find him soon after 
imitating all the atrocities % ^nd surpassing 

• iEneid. x. 520. 590, &c. 
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the Utmost arrogance of the furious and vitt-» 
dictive Achilles *, without displaying any of his 
generosity, pride, or energy, he becomes at 
once mean and odious, and only excites scorn 
and indignation; especially when, at the con- 
clusion, he presents to the unfortunate La^inia 
a band stained with the blood of her favoured 
lover, whom he had stabbed while begging fpr 
quarter, and after being rendered incapable of 
resistance f • 

58; Indeed, I cannot but think, in spite of 
all that critics have said of the judgment of 
Virgil, as opposed to the invention of Homer, 
that, if there be any quality, in which the 
author of the Iliad stands pre-eminently su- 
perior to all his followers or imitators, it is in 
that of judgment ; or a just sense of propriety 
in adapting actions to persons, and circum- 
stances to characters ; and modifying his fic- 
tions to the understandings and degrees of 
information of his audience ; sq that they 
might appear wonderful, but not incredible* 
Virgil's great distinctive excellence is delicacy 
of sentiment and expression, joined to the most 
consummate technical skill and just feeling ia 
dressing out and embellishing fevery circum* 
stance or incident, that he employs: but in 
the appropriation of those circumstances and 



• JEneid. x. 830. t iE"«id. x|^* 930, et seq. 
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incidents, to persons and characters, he is 
generally less happy than Tasso, and in no, 
degree whatever to be compared with him — 
" cui nee viget quidquam simile aut secun- 
dum.*' 
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OF THE PASSIONS, 



CHAPTER L 

OF THE SUBLIME AND PATHETIC. 

cHAF, 1 . The passions, considered either physically 

*• as belonging to the constitution of the indivi- 
bKme and ^ual, or morally, as operating upon that of 
iPathetic, society, do not come within the scope of my 
present inquiry; it being only by sympathy, 
that they are connected! with subjects of taste; 
or that they produce, in the mind, any of those 
tender feelings, which are called pathetic, or 
those exalted or enthusiastic sentiments, which 
are called sublime. When we see others suffer, 
we naturally suffer with them, though not in the 
same degrees; nor even in the same modes: 
for those sufferings, which we should most 
dread personally to endure, we delight to see 
exhibited or represented, though not actually 
endured by others ; and, nevertheless, this de^ 
light certainly arises from sympathy. 

2. Of this kind is that, which we receive 
from tragedy, and from all pathetic or impas- 
sioned narratives ; the intrinsic truth or falser 
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hood of which, as before observed, does not chap. 
matter, provided they have the semblance of ^, , ' ^ 

11. . 1 , , , , Of the Su- 

trutn ; that is, provided the characters be con- blime and 
sistent with themselves ; the incidents with the Pathetic.^ 
characters, and with each other ; and the ex- 
pressions of sentiment and passion such, as 
such incidents would naturally excite in such 
characters. 

3. The great author, indeed, already so 
often cited, asserts that the nearer tragedy 
approaches the reality^ and the further it 
removes us from all idea of fiction^ the more 
perfect is its power \ and he has illustrated this 
position by an example stated with his usual 
brilliancy and eloquence. *' Choose," says he, 
" a day to represent the most sublime and af- 
fecting tragedy we have; appoint the most 
favourite actors ; spare no cost upon the scenes 
and decorations ; unite the greatest efforts of 
poetry, painting, and music; and when you have 
collected your audience, just at the moment, 
when their; minds are erect with expectation, 
let it be reported ' that a state criminal of high 
rank is on the point of being executed m an- 
adjoining square, in a moment the emptiness 
of the theatre would demonstrate the compa- 
rative weakness of the imitative arts, and pro- ' 
claim the triumph of real sympathy*.^* 

1 

• Sublime and Beautiftil, P. I. f. xv. 

Y 
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cHii?. 4. Thi& is Ui*qu€J5tk)oa.bly Uue: but is tjot 

^r u* a the triumph as much of curiosity, as of svnj- 

Qf the Sa- 1 i 1 j 1 

blinje and pathy ; Hftd would not the sudden appearance 
Patheiic. ^£ ^^y y^^y reno\^^ned foreign chief or poten- 
tate 'm the g^djoining square, equally eoipty the 
benches of the theatre ? I apprehend that it 
would ; and; cannot b<jt suspect that even a 
bottle conjuror, a flying witch, or any other 
miraqiilous phtenonienon of the kind, being 
aqr^ouDced with sufficient confidence to oUtaia 
b^ief, would havie the same effect: w.lierefore, 
to make the comparison between the exhibi- 
tions on the scaffold, and those on the stage, 
fairly, we n^ust suppose them both to be equalJy 
frequent and common; in which case, I cannot 
but. hope,, for the honour of human nature, 
tbat scenes of mimic distress would he morfl 
attractive, than those of real suffering. Hap* 
pily, in this: country, the execution of a. state 
criminal of high rank, or indeed of any rank>^ 
has of late years been a rare event ; and one, 
which very few persons now living, have- ever, 
witnessed. At the time too, when the above 
statement was made, such a spectacle would 
have been almost equally novel in. aily part of 
Europe : but we have since had abundant and 
lamentable, prooi*, in a neighbouring country, 
of how much its interest declines with its bc^- 
coming common : for during the latter days of 
the tyranny of Robespierre, the executions of 
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pretended state criminals of every ranlc, age, chap. 

sex, and condition wei^e scarcely noticed, or ^^ .^' 

attende'd By any but a hired rabble ; and that i^iime and 

atrocious and desplca'ble monster is said to l\ave ^ ?Ml^ic- 

procured the condemnation and execution of the 

nine young and beautiful girls^ who presented 

achaplet to the Prussiahcommander at Verdun, 

merely to rouse the wearied attention of the 

populace by a more affecting exhibition^. 

* 5. Let Us suppose that, during this period 

of juridical slaughter and hiethodical niurder, 

all the theatres of Paris Had been shut; and 

all draniatic exhibitions suppressed for an in- 

deifinite time; and that, at the latter end of it, 

when men liad supped full with horrors^ and 

grown familiar with sceoes of real distress, such 

a theatrical spectacle, as that above described, 

had been announced for one night only : thfen^ 

Itliink that even the scaffold of Citizen Egalitd 

himself would have been forsaken for t'he mimic* 

sufferings of Andromaque or Zayre. 

6. Much must, however, in all cases, depend 
upon the'different degrees of sensibility of dif- 
ferent individuals, Tbfe feelings of some nien 
are so treinblingly alive, that almost every 
degree of mimic distress interests them ; and 
those of 6tn6rs so immoveably torpid, that 
scarcely any real sufferings, liut their ow^n, can 

* Memoires d^un detenu. 
Y 2 
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CHAP, affect them. Large masses of people taken 
K s collectively are, indeed, naturally composed of 
blime and nearly the same materials: but, nevertheless, 
Pathetic.^ their natural feelings are greatly altered by 
education, government, and habit of life. The 
Romans, a nation of soldiers, hardened by the 
trade of war, delighted in seeing trained slaves 
contend for their lives with each other, and wuth 
wild beasts : but when the Asiatic monarch, 
who, by living among them, had acquired their 
taste, treated his subjects with such a spec- 
tacle, they, at first, turned away from it with 
expressions of horror and affright; but, never- 
theless, soon became reconciled to such diver- 
sions*; as we also should, if they were once 
introduced amongst us: for the passions, as 
well as the .senses, easily become vitiated; and 
acquire a relish for higher stimulants. Cock- 
fighting is only a humbler species of the same 
diversion, as hunting is only a humbler species 
of war; and a taste for the one would soon 
rise into a taste for the other. 

7. Not that I mean to infer that men ever 
feel delight in seeing pain and agony, either 
suffered or inflicted : for, in these cases, it is 
not with the sufferings, but witli the exertions 
of the combatants, that they sympathize : — 
with the exhibitions of courage, dexterity, vi- 

* Liv. Hist, lib* xli. c. 20. 
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gour, and address, which shone forth, in these chap. 
combats of life and death, more conspicuously q^ ^i^^ g^^ 
and energetically than they would have done, blime and 
had the object of contention been less import- *^ ^^^^' 
ant As far as the sufferings of the wounded 
and dying combatants were felt by the specta- 
tors, their feelings were painful; and, in the 
enervated minds of the Asiatics, these painful 
sympathies overpowered the others ; while, in 
the obdurate breasts of the Romans, they 
scarcely made any impression at all. They 
only heard with indignation and contempt the 
shrieks of agony or groans of anguish; but 
exulted in every triumph of skilful valour, and 
glowed with every display of unshaken fortitude, 
i The one sympathized only with the weaknesses,' 
and the other only with the energies of human 
nature displayed in these dreadful trials ; and 
consequently the sympathies of the one produced 
only humiliation and disgust ; and those of the 
others only exultation and delight. 

8. The Romans had a mime or dramatic 
dance, composed by Na3vius, in which the prin- 
cipal character, named Laureolus, after display- 
ing his courage and address in various enor- 
mities, was crucified upon the stage ; and, as 
this horrible catastrophe afforded the actor 
opportunities of displaying great professional 
skill in exhibiting the pangs and agonies of so 
cruel a death, supported by the desperate 

Y3 
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CHAP. firmness of an obdurate criminal, it seems to 
have been a favourite entertainment among 
blime and that ferocipqs and sanguinary people *. One 
pathetic.^ of their tyrants, however, prqbably Pomitian, 
conceiving, likjB the elegant author aboyp cited, 
that what was ^o interesting an() impressive in 
the imitation, must be so much poore so in the 
reality, exhibited a real criminal actually nailed 
to a cross, in the last act ; and, to show that 
there was no trick or counterfeit in it, bad him, 
in th^t state, torn tp pieces by v(^ild beasts |. 
What was the effect of this high seasoned spe- 
cimen of the Sublime and Pathetic, we are not 
informed; but we may reasonably infer th^t it 
• was not such ^s the grand ballet-mastpr ex- 
pected ; or we should hav^ heard of its being 
repeated ; since many of his successors had a 
similar taste, and were equally free from all 
compuiictious *ois\tings of naturCy that might 
obstruct th^ gratification of it. The populace, 
however, though they had no dislike to see men 
worried and torn to pieces by wild beasts, pre- 
ferred peeing it in equal combat, where the 
maq and the bea^t were fairly opposed to each 
other; and created an interest, not^only by 
their dangers and sufferings, but by the feats 
of strength, courage, and dexterity, which they 
(^ispUyed in avoiding or inflicting theno. The 

♦ Su^tqn. \x^ C^ig. c. Ivii.^Juy^pal. Sat, yiil y. 187, 
t Martiail, Epi^r, lil}. i. ^.pigr. vii. 
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same elegant and refined illustrator of reality chap. 
in opposition to fiction, exhibited another ex- ^^ ^j^^ g^^ 
periment to the $ame effect, and conopelled an blime and 
unfortunate wretch, by the more cruel alterna- ^ ^^ ^^^'a 
tiveof a lingering and excruciating death, really 
to burn his hand off in the character of Mutius 
Scaevola*; but with no better success: for even 
in the adulatory strains of the servile Bard, 
who has recorded the fact, it is easy to perceive 
that disgust and detestation were the prevailing 
feelings of the spectators t* 

g. In the decline of the empire, when all the 
honourable pride of the republicans was extinct, 
ind all the sanguinary ferocity of their mariners 
[ preserved, men of the highest rank, and even 
I women, descended into the Arena, and per- 
sonally entered the lists of those savagfe combats. 
By sympathizing with the triumphs of gladiators, 
and admiring their prowess, they naturally con-^ 
ceived a wish to participate in their glory : 
whence the same restlessness of vanity, whidi 
induced one man to stake his fortune at rv 
gaming table, induced another to stake his life 
in the amphitheatre. Distinction was the 
reward of success, equally looked to by both; 
(for even avarice is but a naodification of vanity) 
and the value of this reward is not estimated 
so m«ich i^ccording to its real or imaginary 

^ • Martial, lib. viii. Epigr. xxx. 

t Id. lib. X, Epigr. xxv. 

y 4 
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CHAP. importance, as in proportion to the risk to be 
Of th Su- ^'^^ountered, and the agitation and anxiety to 
. bluiie and be endured in the acquisition of it : whence 
^[^^^'•^ we perpetually see men, who are infected with 
the rage of gaming, risk all, that makes their 
lives comfortable and happy, to gain that, 
which, if acquired, could not make them, ia 
the smallest degree, more comfortable or more 
happy. Such was human nature in the forests 
of Germany, as well as in the palaces of Rome; 
and such it continues to be still, in the wilds 
of America, as well as in the clubs and taverns 
of London and Paris. 

10. It has been ingeniously supposed by a 
very excellent critic, and still more excellent 
dramatic writer, that the horrible rites, with 
which the North American savages sacrifice 
their captives, do not proceed so much from a 
.spirit of cruelty or vengeance, as from a spirit 
of gaming : war being, with them, not merely 
a contest of active strength and courage, for 
national honour and superiority; but, hke- 
wise, of passive fortitude and endurance, for 
the palm of individual firmness and energy of 
mind; the dreadful trials of which, by en- 
hancing the risks, animate the zeal, and stimu- 
late the anxiety of contention, in the mighty 
game, which is played between the hostile 
tribes *. The vengeance of savages, however, 

* See Preface to a Series of Plays on the Passions. 
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is always extremely atrocious and violent: for; chap. 
as their social relations, and, consequently, the ^- ^' « 
objects of theira- passions, are few, the whole blime and 
force of the mind goes collectively with them ^ Pathetic 
to the points, to which they are directed. 
There is no doubt, too, that, in minds, suffi-* 
ciently obdurate to behold, without any painful 
emotions, all the lingering agonies, to which the 
unhappy victims are subjected, the exertions 
of energy and fortitude, which are thus called 
forth, excite interesting, and, consequently, 
pleasing sympathies; and afford a spectacle 
of entertaining, and even grateful horror, to 
' the savage tormentors. 

11. Even in civilized societies, a sort of 
prurient fondness for attending the executions 
of criminals is often observable, whjch arises 
from the same principle : for men are not so 
perversely constituted by nature, as ever to 
feel delight in beholding the suflTerings of 
those, who never injured them : but, never- 
theless, they all feel delight in beholding exer- 
tions of energy; and all feel curiosity to know 
in what modes or degrees, those exertions can 
be displayed, under the awful circumstances of 
impending death. With those exertions they 
sympathize; and, therefore, feel an interest 
not in proportion to the sufferings, but to the 
heroism and gallantry of the person executed ; 
unless in particular instances^ where indignation 
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mAff ^t the atrocity of the crime stifles every other 

0/. tM S^. ^Umem. 
l^iiBfi and 12. When the stoic philosopher says thatn 
P atbetip.^ great and virtuous man stru^Iing with adver- 
sity is a spectacle, upon which the gods might 
look down with* pleasure; it is not that be 
supposes the nature of the deity to be cruel, 
or to delight in scenes of anguish and distress; . 
but because adversity and distress call forth 
those energies of the human mind, in which its 
superiority over all other terrestrial beings 
seemed principally to consist; and of which 
the full exertion might render it an object 
worthy of the attention, and even of the admi« 
ration of higher orders of intelligences. 

13. But, how much soever the calm energies 1 
of virtue, called forth by exertions of passive 
fortitude, may interest the philosophical and 
contemplative mind, its more active and violent 
efforts, displayed in feats of strength, courage, 
and dexterity ; in the tumultuous battle^ or 
deadly combat ; are always far more intere&ting 
to the vulgar. When the Abb^ du Bos, there- 
fore, asserts that the Romans, by prohibiting 
human sacrifices, indirectly condemned their 
t^ste for the figliis of gladiators, he confounds 
two things, which are extremely different; and 
thence attributes to those sanguinary destirayers 
of n>ankin4^, an inconsistency, which only existed 
in his own ideas. A lover of cock-figfating would 
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tbinl^ it very strsinge to be jtojid tb^t he jcour chap^ 
(Jpmped his awp tpste for so hfirpic a diyersioQ, q- ^* g 
by e^pre^sing a dislike to ^ep coclf^ kiUed in a bltme and 
poulterer's yard j and ith/e frequenters of bull- ^ FathieUG.^ 
baiting in Englanfl, or of bull-feasts in Spain, 
W9i4}f| by Dp means allpw that a butcher's 
slaij^ljtjBr-hoiisje could afford them equal, or 
similaf ^ipijsement. To riender such spjectacles 
ipteresdng, thpre must be ^ display pf courage, 
vigQur, and ^(Jdress : for it is by sympathizing 
^ith i\\^ energetic pa^$ipi)s, that the ^spectators 
arp i^nips^d ^^ delightpd : ^nd though the 
energies of passive fortitude might have been 
di^pl^yed Ijy the victims of superstition, as 
well as by those qf justice, or injustice ; tlicy 
I ipust, never theljess, have been very flat and 
' insipid, compared with those, \YhiGh shone 
forth in the varied and animated contests of 
.tl)e fimpbithea|:re ; where the contention wa« 
equal, and hfe and hopour the prize contended 
for. Our bpxjng i^i^tches are contests of the 
samp kind upon ^ lowjsr scale; and the fre- 
quenters of th^fii would probably feel as much 
horror and disgust as any other. persons, were 
they to see men deprived of the power of re- 
sistanpf, or, opposed to very unequal force, 
beaten as the several cambataats beat each 
atbpr : but tlpp display of manly intrepidity, 
fii:iAne^s, gallajntry, activity, strength, aqd pre- 
sence of mind, \vh|ch ^liese cgntests call fbrth^ 
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c£(AP, is an* honour to- the English nation, and such 
_, /■ o as no man needs be ashamed of viewing with 

Of the oo» ^ 

blime and interest, pride and delight : and we may safely 
Pathetic.^ predict, that if the magistrates, through a mis- 
taken notion of preserving the public peace, 
succeed in suppressing them, there will be an 
end of that sense of honour and spirit of gal- 
lantry, which distinguishes the common people 
of this country from that of all others; and 
which is not only the best guardian of their 
morals, but perhaps the only security now left 
either for our civil liberty or political inde- 
pendence. If men are restrained from fighting 
occasionally for prizes and honorary distinc- 
tions, they will soon cease to fight at all ; and 
decide their private quarrels with daggers in- 
stead of fists; in which case, the lower order will 
become a base rabble of cowards and assassins, 
ready at any time to sacrifice the higher to the 
avarice and ambition of a foreign tyrant. 

14. It is observed, by the great father of 
philosophical criticism, that the radical dif- 
ference between tragedy and comedy is that 
the one exhibits the characters of men supe- 
rior, and the other, inferior to those of ordinary 
nature*; that is, tragedy displays the energies, 
and comedy, the weaknesses of humanity : for, 
in tragedy, it is not the actual distress; but the 
motives, for which it is endured ; the exertions, 

• Aristot. Poet. f. iv. 
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which- it calls forth; and the sentiments of chaf. 
heroism, fortitude, constancy, or tenderness, ^^ ^' ^ 

, . , . . ,. , , ' Of the Sn- 

which It, m consequence, displays, that pro- blime aod 
duce the interest; and awaken all tlie exquisite ^ P^tbedc ,^ 
and delightful thrills of sympathy. The distress 
of a miser, for the loss of his money, is as 
real, and as great, as that of a lover for the 
loss of his mistress ; or of a hero for the loss 
of his honour : but, nevertheless, as it is purely 
selfish, it awakens no sympathy ; nor is it ever 
employed except to excite ridicule or aversion* 
The pains .of natural, or accidental disease, are 
as distressing to the sufferer, as the punish- 
ments inflicted by a tyrant, and are equally 
subjects of sympathy to his friends : but, a» 
they appertain solely to himself; and are the 
result of accident, intemperance, or physical. 
necessity, they neither display any voluntlary. 
exertions of disinterested fortitude ; nor call 
forth any enthusiastic effusions of generosity, 
or tenderness: wherefore no writer has ever 
thought of heightening the distress of his tra- 
gedy, by giving his hero a fit of the gout, the 
istone, or the colic; tliough these, perhaps,, 
may be more real and serious evils, than any, 
which he makes him endure. 

15. All the distress of dramatic fiction is 
known and felt, at the time of its exhibition, 
to be merely fiction : but the sentiments, ex- 
cited by it, are really expressed; and expressed^ 
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CMA1?. i^oo, With all the tr u1:h and emergyi ^i^hffcH f&l 
Of the Sd- ^^^^'^'^g^ cpultf mspPre ; acco^paftfed \iir*ith all 
blime and the graces of ^m^j^hasi^, i6nt, arid gesture • 
Pathetic. ^jji(jh can convey thos6^ feelings to the soal of 
tlie spefctator, with the full force, and Vi'vicf 
freshhegs 6f r^al' Mturel The sympdthiesl, 
l!hereft>re, which they excite, are real and com- 
jpletfe; arid Much more strong aiid ^ff^ctfve, 
tfaari' if they were produced by sb^ni6s of reat 
disti^esis: for in that cas^, the' sufFeririg^, which' 
w^e behdd, would excite sii6h a pkiriful de^efe' 
6f sympaithy, as would overpower arrirf suppress 
tb^ pliiasant feelings, excited by the nbblej 
ttehdi^i^, or generous sentiments, which }^e heard' 
iittefed; The natural feeling of 6very seiiSible 
ahd betteVdlerit- mind, on beholdlntj real cala- 
mity 01^ distress, is a wish tb rc^lieVe ft ; £inrf 
6hly the obdurate heart of the- savajge' can at- 
t^rid sufficiently to the e5^ertit)ns of heroism, 
palie^icej br fbrtitude-, which' it may excit6, tb^ 
sytifipathiie*with th^ifa i^bu^L in fifctitions distress} 
obr* getteiitimi is- not tu^rned aside, or ititer- 
w^ted b^ ahy calls of hiitiigfnity ; s6 thsit- otir 
»ymp€ttbie» are^ indulged freely, ^tbbbt hiti- 
drance or obstruction. In 'sbnie p6feon§; in- 
deed, the degree of nervouis' sensiWHty is sd 
cSxcessive,- thart this. Expressions 6f distress, 
which they know to bd fictitious, dxfciVe pain- 
fltl' emotions: but this is a sort of mof-biH^ 
s^ttaftbilltjr; ot else it arises fVom' a' motbif 
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iviflgmatiiMi ; wbki^ like thalt Of the Kni^ 
of La Maincha, coiii^utndis^ ki £louie d^gvee^ 
the represcrttation with- the rdaUty*. 

16. Pro-itti the (toys ©f A^istotlc^ tO' the pre- 
sent limey critics liave. repeated, one after the 
other^ that terror awdpity to (ptfSr^ov^ hcci ikmUy,) 
are 1±ib fuadamBotai principles of tragedy ; but 
hem a^y man,* in* his senses,, cwok feel eith^i^ 
ftfau froHi daiiger^s, which he linows to be im- 
r«al ;: mi eommiseration for distriess,. which he 
loQOws^ ,tQ be iictitioiiB, I am at a' loss to, dis- 
cefer ;. never having' found- any such pliability. 
m my Win feelings ;s by wbich^ albme, I can 
j«dgp ef tbosfi) of ©iluers. I jsympathize, in- 
deedj with the expressions of pasi^i^a^ /aod 
mental energy, which those fictitious' events* 
exjcit^;, becauBe^ the; expressianig arfi. real ; and 
this, is: wbiit^^ 1; beliwe, all other !per3ons oflj»st/ 
feeling dp: bm: the acute "Stagtrioe ajipearsto^ 
hto?e been. led into an error, otii thi^ point, by 
imagining/ that, sita^e exhibitions i weite really' 
meant to be deceptions; which they wc^re stilli 
less in the Greek theatres, than in ourg^» The 
nkosl^able'and-<acote of bis fol>k)w^&n5 seem» to 
have been equally misled by the skiHef' ill-' 
founded' notion t; which was, foelieve, firSt 
exploded by Doctor Xohnson:^^^ though., the 
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* Don Quixote, P: ii. b/ii. C'lxv ■' 
t Horat. Ep. ii. 1. v.'^O; I?i*efaceno Shak^eart. 
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lAP. Abb6 du Bos had before ventured to dissent 
^c I' c from it: at the same time that he tacitly ad- 

Ot tbe Su« <*.,., * 

blime and mitted it m his subsequent arguments*. 

Pathetic. jy Longinus observes that the effect of the 
sublime is to lift up the soul; to exalt it into- 
ecstacy; so thaty participating, as it were^ 
of the splendors of the divinity, it becomes 
Jelled with joy and exultation ^ as if it had 
itself conceived the lofty sentiments mhich 
it has heard f ; wherefore, the passions of 
grief, sorrow, fear, S^c. are incapable of any 
sublime expression ; or of producing any su- 
blime effect X: these passions being selfish; and 
arising out of actual suffering, or the appre- 
hension of suffering ; neither of which are pro- 
per subjects for great or elevated expression 
of sentiment : for unless the sentiment be ele- 
vated above all selfish confilderations, it can 
neither be pathetic nor sublime; qualities, 
which in all expression of passion or mental 
feeling, are in some degree inseparably coa- 
nected § « 

* Reflexions Critiques. 

vin^vA.-»S. I. 

fvcu yoL^ flTtff u#o T aTwa^iii v^/ot;; ivcci^srat n yiyMv i ^v^^ 

Xctv^MCf tti CLVvn ynumffaa-et ow«^ tixuffty, — S. vii. 

{ KAi ya^ wccBii jitot ^iscTura v^tsg koh ravup» fv^t^vfToti 

Lqkgin. C xxiic. 
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18. Hence Aristotle justly blarnies those chap. 
tragic writers, who putj into the mouths of the q- * . 
personages of thd dram^, whining complaints biime aud 
of their own suflferings ; of which he quotes ^ Pathetic, 
two instances*; and of wbich^ we have ano- 
ther now extadt, in the Philoctetes of Sopho- 
cles; whose ulcerated foot and lamentations 
over it, howsoever just, expressive^ and appro- 
priate^ would not be endured on any modern 
stage; not only, because the fiction is, in itself, 
offensive and disgusting, but because every 
expression or complaint of distress, that such 
a calamity can excite, must necessarily display 
some degree of this kind of selfish weakness ; 
and consequently be unfit for tragedy; which 
fan properly exhibit only the energies of human 
nature. It matters not, indeed, whether these 
energies be displayed in passive, or active for- 
titude ; in suffering or acting ; in the mild and 
gentle, or the furious and impetuous passions 
and affections: but it is absolutely necessary 
that those, passions and affections should be 
decisive and energetic; nor is any degree of 
coldness, weakness, or moderation at all more 
allowable in the tender loves of Romeo and 
Juliet, than in the atrocious ambition of Lady 
Macbeth. The instant the tone of expression 
is relaxed, the characters become comic, or at 
least cease to be tragic. 

• Poetic, f. xxviii. 
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CHAF. ig. All sympathies, ' excited by just and 

Of the 8u- ^PP^'opr**^^ expression of energetic passion ; 

blime and whether they be of the tedder or violent kind,. 

Pathetic. j^j.g alike sublime; as they all tend to expand! 
and elevate the mind; and fill it with those 
enthusiastic raptures, which Longinus justly 
states to be the true feelings of sublimity. | 
-Hence that author cites instances of sublime 
from the tenderest odes of love, as well as from 
the most terrific images of war ; and with equal 
propriety: it not being with the particular love, 
of Sappho, that we sympathize, in reading her 
beautiful and impassioned ode : for we neither 
know its object; nor, unless in love, do we| 
substitute any particular one in the place oi 
it; but we all feel the general sentiments oi 
rapturous and enthusiastic affection, which are 
so warmly and energetically expressed ; and the 
feelings, thus excited, are really and properly 
sublime, aff well as pathetic; that is, highly 
elevated above every thing selfishly low or 
sordid: for the word sublime, both according 
to its use and etymology, must signify high ot\ 
exalted; and, if an individual choose, that, in! 
his writings, it should signify terrible^ he only 
invalves his meaning in a confusion of terms, 
which naturally leads to a confusion of ideas. 

20. It is the rapture and enthusiasm of the 
expressions, and warmth and elevation of the 
sentiments, which makes the difference between 
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khe erotic compositions of Sappho, Theocritus, csa*, 
and Otway ; and those of Bafo, Lord Roches- ^^ }' ^ 

, / . T , /* \ , . ,. Of the Sa- 

ter, and Aretine. In the first, the sexual men- bllme and 
nation is exalted into a generous heroic passion ; ^ Pathetic^ 
^vhich, when expressed with all the glowing 
energy and spirit of poetry, becomes truly 
sublime: but, in the latter, it is degraded into 
sordid sensuality ; which, how elegantly soever 
expressed, can never be exalted : for mere 
appetite is^ in its nature, selfish, through all 
its gratifications, and cannot, therefore, be in 
any case, sublime*. 

21. Not only love, however, but its oppo-^ 
site, hatred or malignity, may be sublime in 
poetry ; as that of Shylock, in some scenes of 
Sliakspeare, unquestionably is : not that ma- 
lignity is a sublime passion : but that, in strong 
And powerful minds, such as that of Shylock 
is feigned to be, it is an energetic one ; and, 
consequently, well adapted to excite sentiments 
fthd expressions of great and enthusiastic 
force and vigour; with which we sympathize, 

* I am aware that the doctrine of Longinus, up«n thit 
subject, has lately been censured by a critic of very high 
authority ; (Blair, Lect. iv.) and attributed to a confusion 
of ideas : but it appears to me that all the confusion is in 
the critic himself; who, in this, as in many other in- 
stances, h4s confounded the effect of poetical description, 
or expression of a passion, with the effect of the passion 
itself; from which, it is widely different; as this author 
^kAowledges in another part of his worlfi^ 

Z 2 
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CHAP. and not with the passion itself, which could 
Of ti S - only excite odious and disgusting feelings; such 

blime and as every person would be disposed to shun, 

Pathetic, patber than to seek. 

22. In like manner, it is not with the agonies 
of a man writhing in the pangs of death, that 
we sympathize^ on beholding the celebrated 
group of Lapcoon and his sons; for such 
sympathies can only be painful and disgust- 
ing; but it is with the energy and fortitude of 
mind, which those agonies call into action and 
display: for, though every feature and every 
muscle is convulsed, and every nerve . con- 
tracted, yet the breast is expanded and the 
throat compressed to show that he suffers in 
silence. I therefore still maintain, in spite 
of the blind and indiscriminate admiration, 
which pedantry, always shows for every thing, 
which bears the stamp of high autbority, that 
Virgil has debased the character, and robbed 
it of all its sublimity and grandeur of expres- 
sion, by making Laocopn ro/ir like a bull* ; 
and, I think, that I may safely affirm that, if 
any writer of tragedy were to make any one 
personage of his drama roar out in the same 
manner, on being mortally wounded, the whole 
audience would burst into laughter ; how pa- 

-* " Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollh; 
Quales mugitus, fugit quum saucius aram 
Taurus, et incertaai excussit cervice securim.* 
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thetic soever the iticidents might be, that ac- cha?* 
companied it. Homer has been so sensible of q£ ^^ ^^^ 
this, that in the vast number and variety of bUuie and 
deaths, which he has described, he has never 
made a single Greek cry out on receiving a 
mortal wound*. Even in the female cha- 
racter, no such display of weakness would be 
endured on the stage,; nor could all the gentle 
ianocence and amiable simplicity of Desde- 
mona> have preserved the interest of the last 
scene, if, instead of supplicating for mercy, 
with the collected calmness of a strong, as well 

* Those who trust to the Latin Versions and English 
Translations, may perhaps quote the God of War him- 
self, when slightly wounded, bellowing with the pain; 
(Pope's Iliad, Book V. v. 1053;) but the verb in the 
original is one never employed to express the voice either 
of man or animal ; and merely signifies the crash or 
Tattling of his armour, as he mounts in violent agitation 
to Heaven. 

Pope has rendered the same verb, when applied to 
the wounded horse in the XVIth Iliad rightly, though 
difiusely ; 

- - . - - - th' entangled harness broke ; 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot shook. 

Cowper has followed, as usual, the vulgar Latin in both 
passages; except that in the finst he has taken the word 
kllow from Pope; and if he had studiously sought to 
debase the sublime imagery of the Poet to a level with 
that of his own *' John Gilpin," as his translation some- 
times inclines us to suspect, he could not have found one^ 
better adapted to his purpose, 

z 3 • 
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CHAP. as with the tranquil meekness of a delicate 
_^ ^* ^ mind, she had screamed out Murder! or fallen 

Of the Sa- . ' 

^ blime and mtO hysterics. 

Pathetic.^ 23. The means, however, which sculpture 
and painting have of expressing the energies 
and affections of the mind are so much more 
limited, than those of poetry, that their coiii' 
parative influence upon the passions is very 
small ; few persons looking for any thing more 
in a picture or a statue, than mere exactitude 
of imitation, or exertions of technical skill; 
and when more is attempted, its effect never 
approaches to that of poetry ; the artist being 
not only confined to one point of time, but to 
the mere exterior expressions of feature and 
gesture ; while the poet unlocks the mind, and 
pours into his verses all its inward sentiments, 
energies, and affections, 

34. When the actor joins his talents to those 
of the poet, the powers of painting, sculpture, 
and poetry are all united and improved ; where- 
fore a fine drama well acted may justly be con- 
sidered as one of the highest of all intellectual 
gratifications. It is asserted, indeed, by a great 
critic, ih^tfamidar comedy only is more power- 
ful 171 the theatre than in the page; but that 
imperial tragedy is less so*; to which I can 
by no means agree ; for though it be true, as 

* Johnson's Preface to Shakspeare. 
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this author observes, that no 'coice or gesture chap. 
can add dignity or force to the soliloquy of ^ ^* 
Cato, they may add both to that of Lady Mac- blime and 
betb. The philosophical reflections of the s^oic, ^^ Pathetic.^ 
being free from all passion, admit of no enthu- 
siastic expression in the actor, and are therefore 
unfit for the stage : but the tumultuous effu- 
sions of aspiring hopes and atrocious desires^ 
which agitate the bosom of a daring and ambi- 
tious princess, on her first conceiving designs 
of naurder and usurpation, display the most 
interesting variety of energetic passions; and, 
consequently, admit of a higher degree of em- 
bellishment from good acting than can be em- 
ployed in comedy of any kind. 

25. As most of the crimes and enormities of 
mankind arise from the violence of the passions, 
moralists have endeavoured to win over pride 
to the fide of virtue, by representing all passion 
^9 weakness; and considering the energy of 
reason as the only real energy of the human 
mind : but, nevertheless, the powers of mental 
feeling are as much powers of the mind, as 
thpsei of thinking; and the different. degrees of 
epfergy, in both, equally mark the different 
degrees of perfection, or imperfection, in dif- 
ferent individuals. Those philosophers, who 
would exalt the one by suppressing the other, 
attempt to form a model of human perfectioi; 
from a design of their own; which may, in-r 

z 4 
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CHAP. deed, excite our admiration, as a consummate 
^' work of art ; but will never awaken our sym-» 
blinie apd pathies, as a vigorous effusion of nature. The 
Pathetic. Cato of Addison is the image of a perfect man 
drawn after one of these artificial models ; but 
the Achilles of Homer is the image of a perfect 
man, such as came from the hands of the 
Creator, with every faculty of mind and body 
formed upon the same scale; so that every act 
that he does, and every sentence that he utters, 
is marked by the same bold and unfestrained 
energy of character. The one is like a yew in 
a garden, which has been pruned and shorn 
into a determinate and regular shape, that it 
may fit its place, and not overshadow or injure 
the more tender plants, that grow near it : but 
the other is like an oak in the forest, which 
spreads its branches widely and irregularly, in 
every direction, over the smaller trees that 
surround it; and while it protects some, blights 
others. 

26. No character can be interesting or im- 
pressive in poetry, that acts strictly according 
to reason : for reason excites no sympathies, 
nor awakens any affections ; and its effect is 
always rather to chill than to inflame. It is 
possible for the motives of passion in poetical 
fiction to be too reasonable and too just; so as 
to give an appearance of sedate and considerate 
moral sentiment to that, which can only fulfil 
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Its purposes by appearing to be the spontaneous chap. 
effusion of glowing and enthusiastic feeling, q^ ^j^ ^ . 
Had Agamemnon degraded Achilles from his bfime aud 
rank, or expelled him from his dominions, ^**"^^*^ 
instead of merely taking away his mistress, 
his anger would have been more just, but 
less interesting: as, in such a case, any man 
would have felt anger; which would conse- 
quently have appeared only a common passion, 
arising from no peculiar nicety of sensibility, 
dignity of pride, or exaltation of honour. The 
circumstances which excite the jealousy of 
Othello have been thought by some, for whose 
judgment T have the highest respect, to be too 
weak : but, nevertheless, had the poet made 
thera much stronger, his infuriate jealousy 
would have become reasonable suspicion; and, 
consequently, have lost all its interest, and all 
its energy. It has often struck me that the 
provocations given by Antonio to Shylock are 
too great; and that the calling him dog, and 
spitthig on his Jewish gabberdine, weaken the 
eifect of his malignity, by making it appear 
moral resentment. The authoress of the tra- 
gedy of de Montford has, therefore, in my 
opinion, judged rightly in making the more 
dignified, but equally infuriate hatred of that 
^personage arise from islighter causes, magnified 
into importance, and tinged with rancour by 
the sour and gloomy malignity of the mind, 
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c8Jiv» tbrough which they are seen. By a strain of 
*• poetry, admirably suited to the occasion, ail 
l^ime and tbose petty otfences of private society, which 
jp^ibetic.^ are usually contmitted without design, and 
borne without notice, are heightened into 
atrocious insults and deadly injuries, without 
i^ny intentional exaggeration, or wilful misre- 
presentation, being in the smallest degree ma- 
nifested *. 

27. Such hatred, it may be justly said, is not 
reasonable ; but no more is any passion, that is 
sufficiently energetic and .enthusiastic to serve 
the purposes of tragedy. All very violent pas- 
aion Verges towards madness; but provided it 
does not, at the same time, verge towards folly, 
it will not thereby be less effective in exciting 
sympathy: for every display of perverted energy, 
in the mind, m^y be, in the highest degree, 
interesting and sublime; though its weaknesses 
and defects can only be ridiculous or con- 
temptible. This extreme violence of passion, 
it is true, seldom appears in nature; but if the 
pas3ion itself appear, as the poet has drawn 
it, he has a right to increase its degree ; for, 
as the business, both of epic and tragic poetry, , 
is to display, and even to heighten and em- 
bellish the energies of hunian nature, both have 
equal liberty in heightening and embellishing , 

* See Act ii. sc. ii. 
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tbo^e of the mind ; though the dramatic poet, chaf. 
for re&sons before mentiened, be, in other qj ^^^ « ^ 
respects, more limited in the use of this licencei blime and 
than the epic. Pathetic. 

28. Upon these principles, it is impossible 
that tragedy should exhibit examples of pure 
and strict morality, without becoming dull and 
uninteresting; and, consequently, as useless as 
insipid : for examples, which attract no atten* 
tion, can convey no instruction. It has been 
objected to the tragedy of the Fair Penitent, 
by a critic who has entered into a specific ex- 
amination of it, that the heroine is very far 
from being an amiable or unexceptionable 
lady*; upon which I can only observe, that, 
if she had been either the one, or the other, 
this critic would never have had an opportunity, 
either of applauding, or censuring her : as the 
play would scarcely have survived a first repre- 
sentation, and certainly not have lasted to a 
second generation. Another critic, of the same 
nation, hints that this want of moral example 
in tragedy is owing to the want of talents ii| 
our poets, and of taste in the public : wisdom 
md virtucy be observes, simple, uniform, and 
unchanging^ only superior artists can draw, 

• See a review of tliis tragedy in a periodical paper 
called the Lounger, published at Edinburgh, No. 25. 
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and superior spectators can enjoy *. It seems 
Of tl S - ^o"^^j ^" ^h^ contrary, that any artists can 
blime and draw, but no spectators enjoy them; merely 
Pat hetic.^ • because they are simple, uniform, and un- 
changing: for, what all spectators, of every 
degree, both of rank and intellect, ' enjoy in 
representations of this kind, is the energy and 
variety of just and appropriate expression of 
contending passions, alTections, and interests. 
Hence the scenes of tragedy certainly do, and 
always must present passions and vices, round 
which the poet throws the veil of magna- 
nimiti/y which he decorates with the pomp of 
verse and splendor of eloquence^ ; but that they 
thereby familiarize the mind to their appear- 
ance, and takefroin it that natural disgust 
which the crimes, presented in their native 
form, would excite, I cannot admit: for the 
pomp of verse and splendor of eloquence by 
no means tend to familiarize; but just the con- 
trary : by giving supernatural force and energy 
to every image and expression, they tend to 
raise the mind above the contemplation of 
ordinary nature, instead of sinking it to a 
level with it. Besides, it is not for examples, 



* See some very able dissertations on the morality 
of tragedy and comedy by Mr. Mackenzie, in tiie same 
peripdical paper, No« 27, 28, 49, and 50, 

t Ibid. No. 27. 
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to n^odel their minds upon; or for lessons to caaf, 

-f 

direct their actionsv that men frequent the q/. , ' 
theatre ; but to hear a certain series of dia- blime and 
logues, arising out of a certain series of sup- , ^th etic. 
posed event§> recited with appropriate modu- 
lations of voice, countenance, and gesture. 
The events they know to be fictitious, and the 
persons concerned in them merely actors and 
actresses, who are to appear in other fictitious 
characters, and exhibit another series of events 
tO'-morrow night. It is impossible, therefore, 
fojc any person in his senses to consider, either 
the, events, or Ihe characters, as real exanjples, 
H^bich he is to^pply as rules for lus own morals, 
or guides. for his own prjudence. Real events 
pi great atrpcity^,. happening frequent:ly, cer- 
tajnly, do harden thjB ujinfl, ^y. familiarizing it 
Miiih j[^nor9iities;iOfr which, we Jaave lately bad 
;but t<^ convincing proofs. Thirty years agQ 
twenty persons being exi^cutjed at; once, for u 
state crime^ wpyld have thrown all Europe, into 
conptern^tiojj : Jaut of late y^ars we have been 
so satiated with such bloody events, that tliey 
scarcely excite any more emotion^ than the 
news of a birth or a wedding. It, is to the 
actual tyranny of Robespierre, however, that 
this change is owing, and not to the represen- 
tations of that? of King Richard, or Macbeth* j 

• - « • - - - . - - yeMii «* la}\arvvf 

Pison. Ep^g^* 
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tHAT. y^ho had been coniinually uttering their atro^ 
Of th S - <i*tie3, and committing their murders, upon the 
blime And Btage, fof tWQ centuries together ; during the 
Pathetic .^ ifirhole of which, manners, both public and 
private, had been rapidly and invariably grow- 
ing milder. 

ag. When Horace, in the passage above 
cited, speaks of a dramatic poet filing ki$ 
breast with false terrors^ I conclude that bt 
means terrors arising from false, or unreal 
causes : for terror is not a problem or a syHo«- 
^sm, that can, in itself, be true or fiklse ; but 
a passion, which is either felt or not; knA 
which, if not felt, does not exist Terror, 
therefore, if felt at all, must be real terror; 
and consequently the person, who feels it, 
must, at the time of feeling it, suppbse the 
cause, which excites it, to be real and ade- 
quate ; that is, real danger to himself, «)T*sotne 
one else ; otherwise, what he feels cannot be 
called terror, or any thing of the kind. 

30. This, however, is what no person ever 
does suppose at a theatrical representation; 
and even if it were poi^sible for any man in his 
senses io suffer, for a moment, the sort of 
delusion, which Don Quixote suffers at the 
puppet-show, it could only be at the first re** 
presentation of the piece, and before he had 
read, it: for afterwards, he must foresee all 
the incidents, which are to come; and, there- 
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fore, tan feel no fear or apprehension, lest fc»AK 
they may take place ; or hope, that they may q^ .. * ^ 
not We all know, from the first drawing Up blime ana 
of the curtain, that Othello is to kill his amia- . **athetic. 
We and innocent wife, and afterwards to kill 
himself: but we know likewise that Othello is 
an actor, and Desdemona an actress ; and that 
neither are in danger of receiving any hurt : 
wherefore it is impossible that we should feel 
any apprehensions of such events being to 
happen, or pity, when they do happen. What 
we do feel, are the sentiments of heroic mag- 
nanimity, of warm and generous, but rash and 
iittpetuous affection, which the poet has put 
into the mouth of the one; and those of inno- 
cent simplicity, mild resignation, and passive 
fortitude and fidelity, which he has attributed 
to the other. On the stage, we heat these 
sentiments uttered with all the appropriate 
accompaniments of action and gesture, and 
all the impress! v^e graces of modulation of 
voice, and expression of countenance ; whence 
they excite a degree of sympathy in us, so 
niuch beyond that which is felt from reading 
them in the closet. 

31. It is by this kind of sympathy only, that 
pity can properly be said to melt the mind to 
love : for the pity, which we feel in content^ 
plating the wants or miseries of a memticaat, 
or a maniac, how much soever it may affect 
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CHAP. tjs, does not, I believe, ever engender love ot 
Of the S - ^^y kind, either towards its object, or ariy 
blime and Other. Even ihe tears of beauty only-^make it 
Pathetic. j^Qj.g lovely^ when they seem to proceed fronoi 
the pressure of real and serious distress; and 
distress too, which is not only felt with the 
delicate sensibility of a tender mind, but en- 
dured with the mild and tranquil resignation 
of a firm one : for if the grief of the fair sufferer 
explode in rant and vociferation; we may pity 
her^. indeed^ in a double sense; but our pity 
will never melt the mind to love. If too, her 
silent tears flow from any inadequate cause, 
such as being deprived of any frivolous grati* 
fication of vanity or dissipation, which does 
sometimes excite fair ladies' tears, they will 
certainly not enhance the effect of her own 
beauty, nor tend to conciliate the affections 
of beholders; although pity may be felt for 
faer weakness, as sincere as that which is felt 
for any other misery j for 

to be weak is miserable 

Doing or suffertng - - 

32, It will, tlierefore, be found, I believe^ 
that pity no further disposes the mind to lovfif, 
than the distresses, which occasion it, display 
symptoms of such qualifies, as we conceive to 
be amiable, estimable, or respectable; that i$, 
of such energies of mind, whether active or 
passive^ as appear suitable to the charaeter^ 
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eircumstances, and situation of the sufferer: chap. 
for it is with these energies, that we sympa- q^ ^^^^ g ^ 
thize; and it is our sympathy, and not our blime and 
pity, that melts the mind to love. Pathetic. 

33. The mild sensibility of passive courage 
naturally becomes the weaker sex : and, there* 
fore, patience, gendeness, and meekness in 
suffering contribute to make women appear 
more lovely in the eyes of men: but the bold 
entierpFise of active courage becomes the 
stronger; and is, therefore, that which wins 
the affections of women: Dido and Desde- 
mona are, in this respect, images of the whole 
sex — ** ferrum est quod amant — :" their minds 
are roused by admiration,- and not melted by 
pity into love, but still it is equally, a display of 
energy, that excites love in both ; though of 
those different kinds of energy, which are 
suited by nature to the respective characters 
of each. The elegant moralist, who expresses 
his wonder at our fighting plays .being such 
favourite entertainments of the tender sex, 
shows but little knowledge of that sex *. 

34. Hence, in spite of all that the author 
of the Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful 
has said f, no real weaknesses, either of mind 
or body, ever excite love; but always either 
commiseration or contempt; whixrh, considered 

♦ Lord. Shaftesbury, Adv. to an Author, p. ii. f. iii, 
t P. III. f. xvi. 
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CHAP, in the abstract, are nearly allied, and, on these 
Of th s occasions, generally mixed. In the httinan 
blime and race, indeed, nature has formed the female 
Pathetic. ^ weaker than the male ; and consequently a 
comparative degree of weakness is a general 
characteristic of the sex ; and, of course, one 
criterion of individual perfection: fdr, in such 
cases, we can only judge of particular perfec- 
tions by their conformity to general character- 
istics. But that ever any individual woman 
appeared more amiable or more beautiful for 
appearing peculiarly weak, either in mind or 
body, is so far from being true, that the almost 
unanimous suffrage of the other sex will attest 
the direct contrary; and proclaim activity, as 
well as health of body, to be one of the first 
incentives to desire ; and- vigour, as well as 
sensibility of mind (which are both energies) 
to be one of the first incentives to esteem and 
mental affection. It is true, that the temporary 
caprices of fashion do occasionally pervert 
natural taste, in every thing; and, I believe, a 
certain degree of false delicacy and affected 
timidity prevailed at the time when tl)e treatise 
in question was published : but the author 
happily lived to see it exploded, and left to 
chambermaids and waiting women; whose in- 
variable characteristic it has been, from the 
time when the Princess, Nausicaa went from 
her father's house to wash her gannents, to 
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that when Sophia Western went from hers to chap. . 
avoid her lover, ^^ ^^j, Su- 

35. This sort of selfish timidity, or extreme blime and 
solicitude for self-preservation, is always either 
a real or affected weatkness ; and is, in eithejr 
case, equally odious and contemptible. . But 
there is another quality of the mind, which is, 
fiequently called timidity, though very impro- 
perly ; as it is so far from being incompatible 
with personal^ courage, that it arises from that 
principle, which is its best, and most secure 
foundation. This is that delicate and modest 
reserve of behaviour, which proceeds from 
nice sensibility, joined to a dignified, but not 
confident pride; and which, therefore, dis- 
tinguishes a mind, that dreads shame, but not 
danger; and trembles at moral, while it scorns 
physical evil. Such a mind is surely not to be 
considered as a weak one ; since, if it be, al- 
most all human virtue is weakness. 
. 36, Neither is the yielding pliability of a 
nrild and gentle temper to be considered as a 
mental . weakness, though often called so : for, 
to comply or yield with ease, dignity, and pro- 
priety, requires more real energy of mind, than 
can be displayed in ^ny stubbornness and ob- 
stinacy of resistance: since that sort of stub- 
bornness or obstinacy, which rests upon no 
principle of reason, honour, or integrity, is 
like the restiveness of a mule, nothing more 
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than sullen stupidity. Hence fools are almost 
always ill-tempered ; and generally sulky and 



Chap. 
I. 

blime and obstinate ; while persons of very enlarged 
Pathetic.^ niinds, and very vigorous' understandings are, 
as generally, good-tempered and compliant: 
for the high pride of conscious worth, and 
great talents, will not suffer its dignity to be 
discomposed by petty vexations; nor stoop to 
wrangle upon those paltry subjects of conten- 
tion, which usually disturb the peace of families, 
and interrupt the harmony of private societies. 
Feeling how trivial such subjects of contention 
are, in the scale of their own contemplations; 
and knowing, at the same time, what serious . 
consequences result from them, in the collision 
of little minds, they at once sacrifice their opi- 
nions to their peace; and so get that credit 
for amiable weakness, which they owe to ex- 
alted energy of mind. Thus it is that men, 
who lead armies, and govern empires, with the 
utmost vigour and ability, are in their own 
families often governed by their wives, their 
mistresses, or their children : — That humour- 
some hoy^ said Themistocles, pointing to his 
infant son, governs Greece ; for he governs 
his mother^ his mother governs me^ I goverji 
Athens, and Athens governs Greece. 

37. Persons, on the contrary, of really weak 
characters, are always tenacious and opiniative 
in trifles : for, as their little vanity feels itself 
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interested in rtiaintaining any opinion, which chap. 
they have once advanced, the more insignificant ^^ ^^^ g^. 
the object, and the more absurd the opinion, blime and 
the ihore obstinately and violently will they ^ P^^^®^^^- 
contend; since the greater is the humiliation 
6f confessing, and the shame of retracting 
error. Hence most of those opinions, in sup- 
port of which much blood has been shed, and 
great persecutions either inflicted or endured, 
have been, either extravagant paradoxes, in 
which neither party could> discover any real 
.meaning; or frivolous distinctions, in which 
both would have been equally puzzled to point 
out any real differences. 

38. Whatever tends to e3fralt the soul to 
enthusiasm, tends to melt it at the same time: 
whence tears are the ultimate effect of all very 
sublime impressions on the mind ;— as much of 
those of a joyous, as tliose of a melancholy 
cast: 

. . X . - - my plenteous joys 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow ------ 

says the benevolent Duncan, on contemplating 
the prosperity of his kingdom, and the happi- 
ness and filial attachment of his subjects. Every 
■generous, as well as every tender feehng of 
sympathy, when it reaches a certain pitch of 
rapture and enthusiasm, relieves its fulness in 
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CHAP, tears* ; — even those feelings, which are excited 
^' by the stern and unamiable passions of anger, 
blime and hatred, envy, and jealousy. Of this we have 
Pathetic, very striking instances in the sudden bursts of 
anger in Lear, the gloomy effusions of hatred 
and envy in de Monlford, and the impassioned 
expressions of jealousy in Othello ; all of which^ 
in the glowing and enthusiastic parts, equally 
draw tears from the audience : not, indeed, 
from our sympathizing with any of those rough 
and turbulent passions; but because the pressure 
of such passions, upon great and elevated minds, 
exhibits an interesting struggle of contending 
affections ; from which emanate the most strik- 
ing flashes of glowing, pathetic, sublime, and 
vigorous sentiment ; with all which we sympa- 
thize, in proportion to the tsuth, spirit, and 
energy, with which they are expressed. The 
most perfect instance of this kind is the tragedy 
of Macbeth; in which the character of an un- 
grateful traitor, murderer, usurper, and tyrant, 
is made, in the highest degree, interesting, by 
the sublime flashes of generosity, magnanimity, 
courage, and tenderness, which continually 
burst forth in the manly, but ineffective struggle 
of every exalted quality, that can dignify and 
adorn the human mind, first against the allure- 
ments of ambition, and afterwards against the 

Hellenic, vii. 1. f. 22. 
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pang& of .remorse, and horrors of despair. c«a?. 
Though his wife has been the cause of all his q^ ^j^^ g^^ 
crim^ and sufferings, neither the agony of his blime and 
distress, nor the fury of his rage, ever draw Paihetic. 
from him an angry word or upbraiding expres- 
sion towards her : but even when, at her insti- 
gation, he is about to ^dd the murde,r of his 
friend, and late colleague, to that of his sove- 
reign,^ kinsman, and benefactor, he is chiefly 
anxious that she should, not share ihe guilt of 
his blood. '* Be innocent of ihe knowledge, 
dearest chuck, till thou applaud the deed." 
How much more real grandeur and exalta- 
tion of character is displayed in one such 
simple expression from the heart, than in 
all the laboured pomp of rhetorical amplifi- 
cation ! ' 

39. In the tragedy of Venice Preserved, the 
unprincipled malignity, and sanguinary atrocity 
of the conspirators are studiously exposed; 
and exaggerated to the utmost bounds of pro- 
bability: while, in tliat of Julius Caesar, their 
good qualities only are shown; the stern 
patriotism of the one leader; and the strict 
integrity, and amiable virtue of the other, 
being drawn in brighter colours than ihe im- 
partial testimony of history warrants. Yet, 
though Shaks{j6are's poetry rises far above 
Otway's, the gallant and profligate impetuosity 
of Pierre ; and the various conflicting passions 
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CHAP, of his perfidious friend, are far more interest- 

Of th S - ^"o ^"^ impressive, than the republican firm- 

blime and ness of Cassius, or the philosophical benevo- 

Pathetic^ lence of Brutus; merely because they are more 

energetic; for it is with the general energy, 

and not with the particular passions, that we 

sympathize, Men Jit to disturb th^ peace of 

all the worldj and rule it when 'tis wildest^ 

aVe the proper materials for tragedy; since, 

how n)uch soever we may dread, or abhor them 

in reality, we are always delighted with them 

in fiction. 

• 40. The vindictive ferocity of Achilles has 
been thought to need some apology, even by 
the warmest admirers of the Iliad : but the 
poet, who had looked into the inmost recesses 
of the human mind, well knew that, had his 
hero been less ferocious, he must have been 
less energetic ; and, consequently, less interest- 
ing and impressive. To rouse the feelings of 
his audience — to exalt and melt them by turns, 
was his object ; and for that, he has shown as 
much taste and knowledge in the selection of 
his means, as genius and ability in the employ- 
ment of them. Achilles weeps, with all the 
ecstacy of woe, over his insulted honour, and 
his slaughtered friend ; but meets his own 
impending death with careless and haughty 
indifference ; and when struggling in the over- 
whelming torrents of the Scamander, only 
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reproaches the Gods with not keeping their chap. 
promise of an honourable and glorious ternai- q- ' g 
nation to his life. ^blime and 

41. In all the fictions, either of poetry or ^ Pathetic^ 
imitative art, there can be nothing truly pathe* 
tic, unless it be, at the same time, in some 
degree, sublime ; for, though, in scenes of real 
distress, pity may so far overcome scorn, that 
we may weep for sufferings, that are feebly or 
pusillanimously borne ; yet, in fiction, scorn 
will always predominate, unless there be a 
display of vigour, as well as tenderness and 
sensibility of mind. Fiction is known to be 
fiction, even while it interests us most ; and 
it is the dignified elevation of the sentiments 
of the actors or sufferers, that separates the 
interesting, or the pathetic, from the disgust- 
ing, or the ridiculous. 

42. Scenes of extreme suffering, or hyper- 
bolical atrocity, which, in real life, excite only 
the shudder of horror, are viewed only with 
disgust in fiction; whether it be in poetry, 
painting, or sculpture : for the mind is never 
deceived by such .fictions; but always considers 
them as works of mere invention or imitation; 
and, as they are necessarily associated with 
repulsive and horrible ideas, never gives them 
that spontaneous attention, which alone can 
induce it to sympathize with the energies, either 
of active, or passive fortitude, displayed by the 
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GHAP. sufFerer. Such are the martyrdoms of SpagD(H 

Of tb* Su- ^^^ ^^^ events ia the play of Titus Andronicus, 
blime and and in the latter part of the novel of the Monk. 
^^^*|^^'^ When really acted within the sphere of our 
knovfrledge, the pruriency of curiosity will 
seldom allow us to remain in ignorance even 
of the details of such events, how muc|i 
soever we may wish ttem unknown, after the 
hideous images have begun to haunt our 
nseniories: but, wjien the poet or the artist 
presume to obtrude such images upon us gra- 
tuitously, as the means of exciting an extreme 
degree of sympathy, they have no longer 
any incentives to entice curiosity; and are 
consequently rejected with scorn, aversion, or 
disgust. 

43. No merely selfish sorrow or aiffliction, 
how justly and eloquently soever expressed, 
can ever be pathetic in fiction ; because it can 
never be, in any degree, sul^lime ; but must 
" always exhibit more of the weaknesses than 
the energies of the mind. Hence tragedy, 
which, as Aristotle has observed, in a passage 
before cited, is conversant only in the higher 
ranks of human nature ; and which, to be 
interesting, must always be, in some degree, 
sublime, never dares to bring forward any 
scenes of distress, of which self is the motive; 
while comedy (by which I mean comedy as 
opposed to tragedy, that is, ludicrous comedy) 
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which, as the same great author observes, chap. 
is conversant only with the lower ranks ; and, q^ ./' g 
consequently, seeks to please by the direct blime and 
opposite of the sublime, never dares to bring Patbetic^^ 
forward any distress, which has any other 
motive than self: for distress, which has any 
other adequate motive, pan never be ridicu- 
lous; and distress, which is founded in that 
motive solely, nxust necessarily be either ridi- 
culous, contemptible, or disgusting, when ex- 
hibited in Action. 

44. On the other hand, it is equally true, 
that no kind of mimic distress can be in- 
teresting, the motives for which are entirely 
unconnected with self; because such distress 
must necessarily be extravagant and unna- 
tural; and therefore unfit for either tragedy 
or comedy. A philanthropist ranting upon 
the calamities of a remote country, which he 
never saw ; or lamenting, in tragic pomp, the 
misfortunes of a foreign potentate, whom he 
never knew, would only exhibit the disgusting 
image of an idiot or a maniac, which would 
not be tolerated on any stage. All our social 
arise out of our selfish passions, and continue 
so far connected with them, that, in sepa- 
ration, the one verge towards mental insa- 
nity, and the other become utterly sordid and 
despicable. 

Milton has been censured for making the 
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CHAP, devil too amiable and interesting a charac* 
r^r J c ter: but Milton could not have done other- 

Of the Su- ' 

blime and wise, without destroying all the interest of 
Pathetic.^ his poem : for to have exhibited so principal 
an actor in the events, which he relates,' 
without passions or affections, would have 
been dull and insipid ; and to have given 
him only selfish passions would have been 
rendering him a character more fit for one 
of the scriptural farces, or sacred drolls of 
the middle ages, than for a most serious, 
and even solemn epic composition. The pas- 
sage, in which he appears most amiable, is 
perhaps the most striking and pathetic in the 
whole poem ; and as it occurs in the beginning 
of it, confers no small degree of interest upon 
what follows: 

- - - . - his face 
Deep scars of thunder bad entrenched, and care . 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate ^ride. 
Wailing revienge. Cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 
Far other once beheld in bliss, condemned • 
. For ever now to have their lot in pain : 
Millions of spirits, for his fault amerc'd 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendors flung. 
For his revolt: yet faithful how they stood 
Their glory* withered : as when Heaven's fire 
Hath scath'd the forest oaks or niountain pines. 
With singed top, their stately growth, though baire. 
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Stands on the blasted hieath. He now prepar'd chap. 

To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend^ ^• 

From wing to wing, and half enclose him rounds ^^ ^^^ Su^ 

With all his peers : attention held them mute. patbetiT** 
Thrice he essay'd, and thrice, in spite of scorn. 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth. 

Throughout the poem, the infernal excite 
more interest than the celestial personages, be- 
cause their passions and affections are more 
violent and energetic. 

45. We often feel a sort of sympathy with 
our own past sufferings ; which casts, over our 
minds, a grateful tinge of melancholy, not un- 
likg that produced by the fictitious distress of 
tragedy or pathetic narrative. Hence, to de- 
light y or gratify oneself by indulging sorrow*^ 
is an expression often employed by one of the 
greatest masters of human nature ; and one of 
the few general maxims or sentences, that he 
has left, is to the same effect f; nor is there 
any person of common sensibility, who has not^ 
at some moments of his life, felt the propriety 
of it. We love to retrace images of affliction, 
and scenes of distress ; in which ourselves have 
borne a part; and of which the recollection 
fills the mind with sentiments, at once tender, 
and pleasing: but it is only from past affliction, 
that we feel this pleasure ; and only from that 
kind of past affliction, under the pressure of 
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CHAP- which, we have felt and displayed sentiilients 
^' honourable to ourselves ; the remembrance of 

blime and which exalts and expands, while it melts and 
Pathetic, softens the mind. The pain arising from 
wounds suffered in a battle, or grief for the 
loss of friends, who had fallen in it, might 
afterwards be remembered with sentiments of 
grateful, though melancholy reflection : but the 
sufferings of ignominious punishments, or the 
sorrows for the loss of accomplices condemned 
for disgraceful crimes, do not, probably, afford 
any pleasing materials for future recollections. 
The pleasures and pains of sympathy af e there- 
fore precisely the same, in their principle, when 
they relate to ourselves, as when they relate to 
others. 

46. Every energetic exertion of great and 
commanding power ; whether of body or mind; 
whether physical or moral j or whether it be 
employed to preserve or destroy, will necessa- 
rily excite corresponding sympathies ; and, of 
course, appear sublime : but, in all moral or 
political power, the sublimity is in the mental 
or personal energy exerted, and not in the 
power possessed : for a person of the meanest 
character and capacity ; a Claudius, a Nero, 
or a Vitellius, may possess the most unlimited 
power; and yet be an object of contempt, even 
to those who are subject to it. A despot may 
command the actions of men, but cannot com- 
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mand their sentiments or opinions : where- chap. 
fore, as Longinus observes, it is not the tyrant ^' 

diffusing terror, whose character is sublime ; bij^jg ^^J 
but the man, whose exalted soul looks down Pathetic 
upon empire, and scorns the transitory pos- 
sessions, which it can bestow *. He displays 
real energy of mind ; and, with that Energy, 
we sympathize; in whatever manner, or tb 
whatever end, it be exerted. The tyrant there- 
fore may show it, as well as the philosopher; 
and, in that case, the character of th^ tyrant 
will be sublime; but not to those, who are 
under the actual impression of the terror, 
which he inspires : for it is as utterly impossi- 
ble for a trian at the same time, to sympathize 
with the etFect and the cause, as it is for him 
to fill his cup, at the same time, from the 
mouth and the source of the river. Fear is 
the most humiliating and depressing of pas- 
sions; and, when a person is under its influence, 
it is as unnatural for him to joiti in any sen- 
timents of exultation with that which inspires 
it, as it would be for a man to share in the 
triun[)ph or the feast of the lion, of which h6 
was himself th^ victim and the prey. 

47. AU'sublime feelings are, according tb 
the principles of Longinus, which I have here 
endeavoured to illustrate and confirm, feelings 

> 
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of exultation and expansion of the mind, tend' 
in£[ to rapture and enthusiasm ; and whether 

Of the Su- ^*^ , -11 . . ,1 

bliine and they be exciled by sympathy with external ob- 
Pathetic. jects, or arise from the internal operations of 
the mind, they are still of the same nature. 
In grasping at infinity, the mind exercises the 
powers^ before noticed, of multiplying without 
end ; and, in so doing, it expands and exalts 
itself, by which means its feelings and senti- 
ments become sublime. 

The same effects result from contemplating 
all vast and immense objects ; such as very 
spacious plains, lakes, or forests ; extensive 
ranges of extremely high mountains; mighty 
rivers ; unbounded seas ; and, above all, the 
endless expanse of .unknown vacuity. 

48. Upon a similar principle all works of 
great labour, expence, and magnificence are 
sublime ; such as the wall of China ; the co- 
lonnades of/ Palmyra; the pyramids of Egypt; 
the aqueducts of Rome; and, in short, all 
buildings of very great dimensions, or objects 
of very great richness and splendor: for, in 
contemplating them, the mind applies the ideas 
of the greatness of exertion, necessary to pro- 
duce such works, to the works themselves; and 
therefore feels them to be grand and sublime, 
as works of man ; though, if compared with 
the works of nature, then- dimensions may be 
small and contemptible. Great wealth, too, is 
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SO nearly allied to great power, that the con- ciiaf. 
templation of its splendor equally exalts and ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ 
expands the imagination. Phidias's colossal blime and 
statue of Jupiter in ivory and gold might have P^^thetic. 
been equally well executed in plaster gilt; but 
its effect upon the spectators would have been 
very different, as the priests and hierophants of 
Eiis well knew. Every person, who has attend- 
ed the celebration of high mass at any consi- 
derable ecclesiastical establishment, must have 
felt how much the splendor and magnificence 
of the Roman catholic -worship tends to exalt 
the spirit of devotion, and to inspire the soul 
with rapture and enthusiasm. Not only the 
impressive melody of the vocal and instru- 
mental music, and the imposing solemnity of 
the ceremonies, but the pomp and brilliancy 
of the sacerdotal garments, and the rich and 
costly decorations of the altar, raise the cha- 
racter of religion, and give it an air of dignity 
and majesty unknown to any of the reformed 
churches. Even in dramatic exhibitions, we 
find that splendid dress, rich scenery, and 
pompous ceremony are absolutely necessary to 
support the dignity of tragedy; and, indeed, 
such is their effect, that they often serve as an 
universal substitute, and compensate for the 
want of every other merit. 

49. Darkness, vacuity, silence, and all other 
absolute privations of the same kind, may also 

Bb 
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CHAP. be sublime by partaking of infinity; which k 
b s - ^9^^''y ^ pi'ivation or negative existence : for 
biiine and infinity is that which is without hounds, as 
PaihKic.^ darkness is that which is without light, vacuity 
that which is without substance, and silence 
that which is without sound. In contemplating 
each, the mind expands itself in the same man- 
ner; and, in expanding itself, will of course 
conceive grand and sublime ideas, if the inia-- 
ginaiion be in any degree susceptible of gran-» 
deur or subliuiity. 

50. All the great and terrible convulsions of 
nature ; such as storms, tempests, hurricanes, 
earthquakes, volcanos, &c. excite sublime ideas, 
and impress sublime sentiments by the prodi- 
gious exertions of energy and power, which 
they seem to display : for, though these objects 
are, in their nature, terrible, and generally 
known to be so, it is not this attribute of 
terror that contributes, in the smallest degree, 
to render them sublime. 

51. As far as feeling or sentiment is' con- 
cerned, and it is of feeling or sentiment only 
that we are speaking, that alone is terrible, 
which impresses some degree of fear. I may 
know an object to be terrible; that is, I may 
know it to possess the poxver of hurting or de- 
stroying: but this is knowledge^ and noi J'eeling 
or sentiment ; and the object of that knowledge 
is pozver^ and not terror; so that, if any syra- 
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patby results from it, it must be a sympathy chap, 
M^ith power only. That alone is actually terri- qc ^.' c 
ble to me, which actually impresses me with blime and 
fear: for, though I may know it to be danger- ^ Pathetic , 
ous, when I am beyond its reach, I cannot feel 
that sentiftient, which danger inspires, till I 
either am, or imagine myself to be, within it ; 
and all agree that the effect of the sublime upon 
the mind is a sentiment of feeling, and not a 
result of science. 

52. There is no image in poetry wrought up 
with more true sublimity and grandeur than the 
following of Virgil ; but that it should be quoted 
as an instance of terror being the cause of the 
sublime is to me most unaccountable. 

Ipse pater, media nimboruin in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitar dextra: quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit, fugere ferae, et mortaHa corda 
Per geptes humilis stravit pavor - - - * 

If sublimity is here in any degree the result 
of terror, the poet must have very ill under- 
stood the effect of his own imagery : for he 
expressly tells us that the, effect of this dreadful 
explosion of thunder and lightning, upon those 
who felt it, was humble fear ; and surely he 
could not, by humble fear^ mean any sublime 
sentiment. The description, indeed, impresses 
us with such sentiments, because we sympathize 

* Georg. T. 328« 
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CHAP. with the vast and energetic power displayed, 

^* and feel no terror whatsoever : but those who 

blime and witnessed the reality and did feel terror, felt 

Pathetic, the effects of it, as the poet has stated them to 

be, humble and depressive, instead of elevating 

and expansive. 

53. The principle features of this sublime 
image are taken from one, at least as sublime, 
and far more spirited, of Lucretius: 

- - - quoi non conrepunt membra pavore, 
Fulminis horribili quum plaga^ torrida tellus 
Contremit^et magnum piercurrunt murmura cerium? 
Non populi gentesque tremunt ? regesque soperbi 
Conripiunt divom perculsi membra timare * ? 

Here the effect described is the same ; abject 
fear and superstition, which are the direct re- 
verse of the enthusiastic exultation of subliriae 
sentiments. 

54. It is true that both superstition and reli- 
gious enthusiasm arise from excess of religious 
reverence: but, nevertheless, their principles, 
as well as their effects, in the human mind, are 
totally different, and even adverse to each 
other ; the one proceeding from excessive fear, 
and the other from excessive confidence. The 
superstitious man sees, in his God, a severe 
and relentless judge; before whom he shrinks 
and trembles : the enthusiast sees a beneficent 

* Lib. V. 1218. 
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patron and protector; by whose favour he is chap. 
preserved and exalted : the one imagines him- qc ^j ' § . 
self the object of perpetual anger, which it is blime and 
the business of his life to avert or propitiate : .^ ^t*|®^c^ 
the other conceives himself to be the object of 
special love and regard ; the exhilarating idea 
of which expands and invigorates every faculty 
of his soul, and causes him to mistake its im- 
proved energies for supernatural inspirations. 

55. A similar difference of feeling in different 
minds manifests itself in the contemplation of 
the ordinary appearances and events of nature. 

Hunc solem, et Stellas, et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, sunt qui forinidine nulla 
Imbuti spectant - - - ♦ 

There are some men whom the actual sense 
of danger does not impress with fear ; and who 
can, therefore, enjoy the awful, sublimity of a 
storm at sea, even when the vessel, in which 
they sail, is in immediate peril of being wrecked : 
but to such persons the storm is not terrible; 
and the moment that it becomes so ; that is, the 
moment when they feel the actual pressure of 
fear, all sympathy with the cause that produces 
it, and, consequently, all relish for the sublimity 
of it, is at an end. Those, who are actually 
frightened, if they give way to their feelings^ 
and are not restrained by shame, avoid the very 

• Horat. Epist. I. vi. 3. 
B B 3 
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CHAP, appearance of it; as we see timid women do 
Of th Su- ^^ shore; who fly to a cellar, or a darkened 
blime and room, to avoid the sublime effects of a thunder 
Pat hetic.^ storm; because to them they are not sublime 
but terrible. To those only are they sublime, 
qui formidine nulla imbuti spectanty who be- 
hold them without any fear at all; and to whom, 
therefore, they are in no degree terrible. 

56. Plague, pestilence, famine, discord, &c. 
are only sublime in the personifications of 
poetry; when the destructive energy of a gene- 
ral cause is presented collectively to the mind; 
which thus sympathizes with that energy ; 
altho.ugh its natural effects may be any thing 
but sublime : for, I believe, no one ever felt 
any sublimity in being diseased, starved, or 
beaten ; or in feeling himself apprehensive of 
such calamities : nor do I conceive that he 
'woiild present a very sublime image to any one 
else, when actually suffering them. Even in 
the inanimate objects of nature, if a general 
character of barrenness pervade the whole, 
even of the grandest scenery — if every plant 
seem starved and sickly, and every tree stunted 
and withered, the effects of meanness and 
poverty so far overbalance those of their oppo- 
sites, that no sooner is the first impression of 
curprise passed, than we begin to find more 
matter of disgust than delight in the prospect. 
Weakness is always nearly allied to meanness iq 
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vegetaDble, aa well as auitnal productions ; so chap* 
that scenery, of this kind, lo be really sublime, ^r *!,' « . 
^should be, not only wild and broken, but rich blime and 
^iwJ fertile ; such as that of Salvator Rosa, whose Pathetic.^ 
ruined stems of gigantic trees proclaim at once 
the vigooir of the vegetation, that has produced 
theiB, a«d of the tenapests, that have shivered 
and broken theoa. There is also a sort of com- 
fort and satisfactio® felt in behjoJding every pro- 
duction around us strong and luxuriant ; which, 
though itjarise from sympathies of aQt)ther class, 
16 of no less importam^e in nandefing the scenery 
pleasing. 

57. The characterof Achillea is, perhs^, the 
most sublime and the most terrific, that ever 
the boldness of poetical fictioti dared to deli- 
neate: but, nevertheless, the terror aqd subli- 
»iity of it could never have been felt together. 
To the Trojans he was only terrible ; to *us he 
is only sn blime; as we oniy ayaopatbize with 
those prodigious -energies of mind and 'body> 
^'•hicih made him terrible to them. The gratid- 
est display of his tenific appearance is, wten 
he approaches the walls of Troy; and the moajt 
spirited lexpression 4rf his lofty and sublime 
sentiments i^, perhaps, in his address to the 
prostrate Lyrao«: yet neither tiae venerable 
Priam, nor his suppliant son, express any 
of that enthusiastic rapture, which sublimity 
inspires; but, on the contrary, both seem 

B B 4 
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CHAP, impressed with all the dejection of the most 
Of the Su- humiliating fear. , 
bliine and 58. My friend Mr. Price has quoted expres- 
Patbetic, ^ gjons in different languages, from the foSigoy and 
iinfov of Aristotle and Longinus, down t6 the 
terrible high-bred cattle of the Newmarket 
hawkers, to prove that terrible frequently 
signifies sublime; or at least excellent and 
striking * ; and I could have supplied him 
with another, perhaps still more in point, from 
a Greek naturalist, who says that a rabbit's 
head is ium^ cta-a^xof, terribly lean. He might 
also have heard, among the Newmarket hawk- 
ers, of terrible jockeys^ as well as of terrible 
horses; and concluded, according to his sys* 
tem, and the natural consistency of language, 
that such jockeys must be excellent^ or even 
sublime riders: but just the contrary: terrible 
here means extremely bad — quite despicable '\. 
Among the same masters of language, he might 
also have heard of the weather being devilish 
hot J or devilish cold; and of some persons 
being damned clevery and others damned 
stupid; from wliich, I think, had his mind 
been quite free from the theories of the Su- 
blime and Beautiful, he would have concluded, 
that all such expressions have nothing to do 

*^ Essay ou the Picturesque, vol. i. p. 112, note; ^d^d, 
t So Hippocrates says «^vya/Aiii ^itvq, terrible impQience^ 
or xpeakness, vi^i «^;^. t^r^tx. f. xix» 
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with either ; but that men, in the laxity of col- chap, 
loquial speech, seize upon some impressive ''. 

wbrd, and use it as an augmentative, or super- blime and 
lative; or, perhaps, merely for the si^ke of Pathetic, 
emphasis, without any regard to its strict mean- 
ing or etymology. For this purpose words and 
objects of terror would naturally be adopted : 
for nothing is so impressive as fear; although 
the impression, which it makes, is invariably 
the opposite of sublime. 

59. This notion of pain and terror being the 
cause of tlie sublime, appears, indeed, to me, 
to be, in every respect, so strange and unphilor 
sophical, that were it not for the great name, 
under which it has been imposed on the world, 
I should feel shame in seriously controverting 
it. But, when I consider the deserved autho« 
rity of that name, and the influence, which it 
has had, in spreading this notion, with the 
practical bad taste, that has resulted from it, I 
am rather apprehensive of not controverting it 
effectually. I admit, however, that this influ- 
ence has principally appeared among artists, 
and other persons not much conversant with 
philosophical inquiries : for, except my friend 
before mentioned, I have never met with any 
man of learning, by whom the philosophy of 
the Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful 
was not as much despised and ridiculed, as the 
brilliancy and animation of its style were ap- 
plauded, and admired. 
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CHAP* 60. It is, indeed, no ensy matter to tinder- 

Of tbt So- '^"^ ^^*^ philosophy, so far as relates to the 

blime and sublime ; which is first stated to proceed yrom 

Pathe tic > ^ tt?Atfaf€per is Jit ted in any sort to excite the 

ideas of pain and danger ; that is to say^ what- 

eoer is in any sort terrible, or conversant 

about terrible objects^ or operates in a maptier 

€m^iogous to terror^. But, nevertheless, as 

the Author immediately adds, when dagger or 

pain press too nearly ^ they are incapable of 

giving any delight^ and 4Sire simply terrible-, 

biit at certain distances, amd uith certain mo- 

difcations, they may he, and they are delight^ 

fut, AS we every day experience. 

61. It were to be wished that die author had 
informed us, what tiiese particular delights are, 
which danger and pain every day afford us; 
and at what specific distances, or under what 
particular modifications, they do afford them: 
for, in the common acceptation of these words, 
danger means the probability of evil, and pain 
the actual sensation of it; and hqw the j^ense . 
or feeling either of tlie probability of the evil, 
or of the evil itself, can exist any whei^e but in 

• P. I. f vii. 

Whea so clear and acute a writer, as Mr. Burk^ gene- 
rally is, gives 80 indistinct and unpbilosopbical a defini- 
lion, we may be assured that he had entangled himself 
in his own subtilties, and was more anxious to conceal 
bis perplexity than explain his meaning. 
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the mind, no common understanding can con- chaf. 
ceive; and, indeed, the author himself does ^f tii« s 
not, in his subsequent arguments, consider blime and 
them as existing any where else ; and, as he , ^ttoic. 
speaks of sensations being moderated in de- 
scription^ and so rendered sublimely we may 
reasonably suppose that he here confounded 
distance and degree ; a stout instance of con- 
fusion even with every allowance that can be 
made for the ardour of youth in an Hibernian 
philosopher of five and twenty. 

Certain degrees^ however, would have an- 
swered his purpose no better : for be the degree 
of danger ever so small; that is, be the evil 
apprehended, or the prqbability of its happen- 
ing ever so slight, the sentiment excited by it 
must be equally fear : since, if it do not ex- 
cite some degree of fear, the sense of danger, 
as it is called, is mere perception or knvwtedget 
not either a sentiment^ sensation, or passion. 
Aristotle defines fear to be mental pain or 
troubky arising from an idea of future evil, 
either destructive or aj^ictive^f; and if this 
definition be just, as it has hitherto been held 
to be, the diiferences in its degrees cannot any- 
wise change the mode of its existence, nor alter 
the nature, though they may lessen the effect 

♦ P. II. f. xxi. 

D f^ot^rutov n }iW9i^ov» Rhetor. I.Hi* 
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CHAP, of its operation. Fear, therefore, which is hu- 
^^ I' e miliating and depressive in one degree, must be 

Of the Sa- " „ • . j i 

Wime and proportionally so in another ; and consequently, 
Pathetic.^ in every degree, the opposite, of sublime. 

. 62. As corporeal pain and physical evil are, 
according to the system in question, the means 
of the sublime, and self-preservation its prin- 
ciple *; all the sentiments excited by it must, 
of consequence, be merely corporeal, organic, 
or nervous sensations; as the author endeavours 
to prove them to bef; and so far, his system is 
consistent in itself, though not with his general 
principles: for it leads directly to materialism; 
from which no man was ever more averse. 

63. The highest degree of these sublime sen- 
sations, he states to be astonishnent ; and the 
subordinate degrees, awCy reverence^ and re- 
^^ct\; all which, he considers as modes of 
terror, which exercise the finer parts of the 
system, as common labour does the grosser: 
and thus, by a physical process, which he ex- 
plains at length, but which no physiologist has 
beeri able to understand, become capable of 
producing delight, not pleasure; but a sort of 
delightful horror, a sort of tranquillity tinged 
with terror ; which, as it belongs to self-prcr 
seroation, is one of the strongest of all the 
passions \ . 

• P. I. f. vj. and P. IV. f. vii. 

t P. IV, f. V, ix. et seq. % Ibid, § Ibid* 
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All this, however, obscure as, I'confess, it js cha*. 
to me, seems perfectly clear to the more acute '* 

/• 1 • T • I J Of the Su- 

penetration of his disciple and commentator ; ^Yime and 
who observes, in terms more direct and explicit Pathetic. 
than the author, perhaps, would have desired, 
that the sublime^ being founded on ideas of 
pain and terroVy like them operates by stretch- 
ing the fibres beyond their natural tone. The 
passion excited by beauty is love and compla- 
cency : it acts by relaxing the fibres somewhat 
below their natural tone ; and this is accom-^ 
panted by an inward sense of melting and 
languor *. 

This stretching power of ideas of terror, no 
pathologist has, I believe, discovered -or even 
surmised, though the laxative power of terror 
itself is so well known, as to have been cele- 
brated even by poets ; with more, indeed, of 
the accuracy of philosophy than the delicacy of 
poetry f- The laxative powers of beauty, the 
author has illustrated by the difference of our 
feelings on a warm genial day in a spot full 
of the softest beauties of nature, and, when 
the fibres are braced by a keen air in a 'sc'ild 
romantic situation X' but I apprehend that 
this difference, so far as it depends upon the 

• Essays on the Picturesque, Vol. i. p. 103, 
f Aristoph. Q»r^»^, 4f79* ^^^^* Brunk. Gay's Fab. 
True Story, &c. . 

I Essays on the Picturesque, Vol. i. p. 104. 
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CHAP. relaxation or tension of the fibres, arises en* 

Of the Su- ^^^^^y ^^^^ ^^^ difference of temperature in the 
blime and atmosphere, and not at all from that of cha* 
^!!l^.Il!^ J racter in the scenery *. 

64. As for the passioiis and sensations belong- 
ing to self-preservation they are certainly very 
strong ; but how tranquillity^ tinged with ter-^ 
ror or any thing else, came to be one of them, 
surpasses all ordinary ingenuity to discover. 
Such passions, too, are always most strong in 
the weakest and meanest minds ; those of the 
selfish, the cowardly, and the penurious : for, 
as avarice is a modification of vanity, so is 
penury of timidity. They are, therefore, the 
passions, which Longinus specially excluded 



♦ I remember, many years ago, -to have met with an 
account of an experiment to ascertain the pernicious 
effects of drinking tea; in which it was stated that a single 
ounce of that deleterious drug, having been steeped for 
only five minutes in a quart of boiling spring water, ren- 
dered it so corrosive, that it immediately took all the 
hairs off a raw pig's tail, that was put into it. What 
havock must it then make with the tender coats of the 
stomach! The chemist was too intent on ihe subject of his 
inquiryy Tea, to think of trying the effects of hot water 
without it : for all 



- - - Philosophers, who find 
Some favorite system to their mind. 
In every point to make it fit, 
Will force all nattire to submit. 

SwiFT# 
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from aU possibility of being sublime; and we cjiap. 
accordingly find that, when poets or moralists q£ ^^^ g^^ 
would draw a sublime character, they represent blime and 
him as free from them as ig consistent with the *^*^*^e'*c. 
infirmity of human nature^ and oftentimes more 
so. It IS he whom, 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae. 

65. As for the author's graduated scale of 
the sublime from respect to astonishment, it 
cartnot, perhaps, be better illustrated than by 
applying it to his own character. 

He was certainly a very respectable man ; 
and reverenced by all who knew him intimately. 
At on,e period of his life, too, when he became 
the disinterested patron of remote and injured 
nations, who had none to help them, his cha- 
racter was truly sublime; but unless upon those 
whom he so ably and eloquently arraigned, I do 
not believe that it impressed any awe. 

« 

66. If, during this period, he had suddenly 
appeared among the managers in Westminster- 
hall without his wig and coat; or had walked 
up St. James's street witliout his breeches, it 
would have occasioned great and universal 
astonishment: and if he had, at the same time 
<5arried a loaded blunderbuss in his hands, the 
astonishment would have been mixed with no 
small. portion of terror: but Ido not believe 
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CHAP. that the united effects of these two powerfal 
^. / ^ passions would have produced any sen timeat 

Of the Su- ^ . 1 • 1 ,. 

blime and or sensation approaching to sublime, even inj 
Pathttic. ii^ breasts of tliose, who bad the strongest 

sense of seif-preservation, and the quickest 

sensibility of danger. 

67. From this system the author has deduced 
many strange principles of taste; against which, 
however, his feelings often seem to revolt: but 
those of his followers have been less scrupulous ; 
as abundantly appears from the works of many 
modern painters, poets, and romance writers; 
which teem with all sorts of terrific and horrific 
monsters and hobgoblins ; but never stoop to 
the more humble but more difficult task of 
.heightening and embellishing ordinary nature 
with the energies of poetical fiction, or the 
colouring of poetical di(?tion. This would be 
sinking into the tame drudgery of portrait 
painting and copying ; occupations wholly un- 
worthy of that exalted genius, which aims at 
realizing the visions of the sublime and beau-* 
tifuL 

68. An attempt was once made to introduce, 
these charming delights of danger, pain, terror, 
and astonishment, into the art of landscape 
gardening; and at least they would have givea 
it some character: but, unfortunatel}', the 
author of the project had not the literary 
talents of the first discoverer of these exquisite 
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sources of the sublime; so that his nobJ6 de* chap. 
signs were stifled in the birth, for want of being q. ^ g^^ 
sufficiently guarded against the malignant pow- blime and 
ers of ridicule *. We need not however despair ^ ^^^-^ 
of yet seeing theni put in practice ; as ^ar at 
least as the heavy find half- frozen spirits of a 
northern people are capable of comprehending 
or enjoying them : for it is not long, since I 
beheld a most edifying specimen of the happy 
elFects, which might be thus produced. Amidst 
some very grand scenery of woods, rocks, and 
mountains^ was a spacious and picturesque 
c^ve ; which, as some improver of this school 
naturally conceived, only w anted a little terror 
to render it truly sublime. This, he easily sup* 
pKed, by prevailing on the then proprietor to 
place a monstrous figure of a giant or cyclops 
over the entrance of it, with a huge stone sus- 
pended in his hand, and ready to fall upon the 
head of any person who should presume to 
enter. Not; how^ever, calculating correctly 
the exact distance or degree of danger neces- 
sary to produce the desired effect, the stone 
actually did fall; and, coming nearer to the 
head of one of the spectators, than the laws of 
the system allow, it has brought the schenie ipto 
such disrepute among the ignorant mechanics 

* See Treatise on Oriental Gardening, and Heroic 
Epistle to its Author, Sir W. Chambers. 

Cc 
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CHAF. and barbarous country gqntlemen of the neigh- 
^^ .x! c bourhood, that there is some danger of the be- 

Of the Su' 1 !• 

blime and nefit of the example being lost to the public. 

Patiietic.^ 69. There is, nevertheless, another source of 
the sublime applicable to the same art, which 
is still untried ; though the same* difficulty of 
calculating the exact degree of proximity in 
the danger may arise to obstruct it. The author 
of the Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful 
states that all noxious reptiles and wild beasts 
of prey are sublime; and all innocent and do* 
mestica ted animals, mean and contemptible*: 
wherefore a snake or a scorpion pent »p in 
the corner of a cave, or a wolf or a bear chained 
at the mouth of it, may produce, perhaps, ex- 
actly the effect required; though their being 
pent up or chained is not compatible with 
wildness. But, nevertheless, I know of no 
other means of preventing the too near ap- 
proximation of the danger; which, as the 
author of the system allows, would dissipate 
all the delight^ and very probably produce a 
degree of pain far beyond that, which he thinks 
an ingredient of the sublime. I have lately 
heard of a lion in plaster or wax being employed 
for this purpose ; but though he is said to be 
very correctly imitated, and to look very fierce, 
I do not find that any person is at all afraid of 

• P. II. f. ii. and v. 
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him, or that be adds at all to the sublimity of chap. 
the scene. q^ ^^^ g„, 

70. Some tasteless persons, indeed, may deny blime and 
altogether the justness of this distinction be- ^^ ®^^^* 
tween noxious and innocent, or wild and tame 
animals; and may even go so far into a con- 
trary opinion, as to maintain that the game 
cock, who, in a naval engagenient, stalked ma- 
jestically about the deck, and crowed and 
clapped his wings after every broadside, pre- 
sents a more sublime image to the mind, than 
any noxious reptile, that lurks concealed in its 
dark hiding place, ready to strike its envenomed 
sting into every unwary obtruder. Nay, it may 
be thought that this gallant and heroic bird is 
an object of more real dignity and elevation of 
character than the eagle or the falcon, that 
pounces upon its defenceless prey ; though the 
latter may, indeed, afford a finer subject of 
description to the poet, both by displaying 
greater energy of body, and by leading the ima- 
gination into the wild haunts of forests and 
mountains, which would supply accompani- 
ments of grand poetical, and picturesque 
scenery, instead of the humble accessories of 
the farm-yard, the dunghill, or the cock-pit. 

71. It may also be thought that, independent 
of the effect of such accompaniments, the dog 
M ho fought against the murderers of his mas- 
ter, and, after being mortally wounded in his 

c c 2 ^ 
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CHAP. defence, lay two days by his lifeless body, and 

Of the S - ^^^^ expired in attempting to seize one of the 

blime and persons, who took it up, is an object of more 

Pathetic. ^j,yg sublimity, than a wolf worrying a sheep, 

or a lion or tiger springing from the covert of 

a thicket upon their unsuspecting prey*. 

72. No Dutch painter ever exhibited an 
image less imposing, or less calculated to in- 
spire aw^e and terror, or anj other of the 
above-mentioned author's symptoms or sources 
of the sublime, (unless, indeed, it be a stink) 
than the celebrated dog of Ulysses, lying upon a 
dunghill, covered with vermin, and in the agonies 
of death : yet when, in such circumstances, on 
hearing the voice of his old master, who had 
been absent twenty years, he pricks his ears, 
wags his tail and expires, what heart is not at 
once melted, elevated, and expanded with all 
those glowing feelings, which Lohginus has so 
well described as the genuine effects of the 
true sublime? That master, too — the patient, 
crafty, and obdurate Ulysses; who encounters 
every danger, and bears every calamity with a 
constancy unshaken, a spirit undepressed, and 
a temper unruffled ; when he sees this faith- 
ful old servant perishing in want, misery, and 
neglect— yet still remembering his long lost 

• Lions and tigers, like all other animals of the cat 
kind, are cowardly and treacherous ; and never opealy 
face an enemy, but always attack by surprise. 
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benefactor, and collecting the last effort of ex- chap. 
piring nature to give a sign of joy and gratula- ^^ * g ^ 
tion at his return — hides his face and wipes blime and 
away the tea,r! — This is true sublimity of cha- ^^^^tjc.^ 
racter, which is always mixed with tenderness; 
mere sanguinary ferocity being terrible and 
odious, but never sublime, ecyot^o^ 7^oX\)iax.gvro^ 
«kJf€f — Alen prone to tears are brave^ says the 
proverbial Greek hemistich : for courage, which 
does not arise from mere coarseness of organiza- 
tion, but from that sense of dignity and honour, 
which constitutes the generous pride of a high 
mind, is founded in sensibility. 

73. It is true that, through all nature, the 
noxious and destructive powers are more vigor- 
ous arid energetic in their operations than those 
of beneficence and preservation; whose efforts, 
being more gradual and progressive, are more 
tame and quiet. Consequently energy, which 
is the fundamental principle and indispensable 
requisite of all sublimity of character, is more 
frequently and more manifestly displayed in 
bad, than in good actions ; and in the perni- 
cious, than in the annable qualities of the mind. 
But, nevertheless, the most amiable and bene- 
ficent qualities are not unsusceptible of it; and 
-when it does invigorate their exertions, they 
rise far above any of their opposites. Weigh 
the emancipator of America and benefactor of 
mankind against any of the mighty conquerors 

c 03 
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cHAf, and usurpers, who have at different periods op«* 
nf ti^' % pressed their respective countries, and trampled 
blime and upon the rights of surrounding nations, and say 
Pathetic.^ which character is most truly sublinie ! 

74. In animals, the energetic are more rarely 
found separate from the destructive qualities^ 
than in the human race; wherefore wild beasts 
and birds of prey are more fiequently and oioie 
generally employed as the materials of sublime 
imagery in poetry, than atiy of the don!iesticated 
kinds: but still their sublimity of character arises 
entirely from their being energetic, and not at 
all from their being destructive : for, where 
equal energy can. be displayed in tlie exertion 
of benefkent qualities, it will be more sublime 
because more interesting; as the examples 
before cited are sufficient to prove. All kindred 
passions mutually vibrate to the movements of 
each other ; and consequently that, w:hich can 
melt and exalt at the same time, will be more 
efficient in both, than that, which can only 
melt, or only exajt, will ever be in either. 
Sublimity therefore of character and expression 
is always more affecting and impressive than 
any other kind. 

75. It has already been observeci that there 
are many things sublime in description, which 
are not so in reality; as there are objects beau- 
tiful in painting, which are not so in nature : 
for the poet seizes only the energetic qualities 
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and expressions, which he heightens and em- cbap^ 
beilishes, and suppresses the rest; as the painter " 

seizes only the beautiful effects of light and blime and 
shadow, to display the powers of his art upon, ^ Pathetic, 
while he sinks the rest in obscurity and indis- 
tinctness; as far as the limits of truth in imita- 
tion will allow: for, in this respect, poetry has 
a great advantage over painting; since it is 
confined by no laws of strict imitation ; but 
may bring forward those qualities only of an 
object, which suit its purposes, and leave all 
the rest entirely unnoticed. In expressing 
mental energies, it is not under the necessity 
of showing them through the medium of cor- 
poreal form; but darts them at once upon the 
mind ; and thus, without departing from the 
truth of description, gives sublimity to objects, 
whose bodily deformity, weakness, or minuteness 
may prevent them from appearing so in reality. 
76. No person, I believe, ever felt any 
sublime emotions on viewing a swarm of bees 
wrangling in the air; but Virgil's description 
of it, though strictly true, is. sublime in the 
extreme: 

Ergo ubi ver nactae saduoi^ camposque patentes : 
Erumputit portis ; concurritur ; e^there in alto 
Fit sonitus, maguum mixtse glomerantur in orbem, 
Praecipitesque cadunt. Non densior acre grando 
Nee de concussa tantum pluit ilice glandis. 
Ipsi per medias acies, insigntbus ali$^ 

G C 4 
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CHAP. Ingehtes animos angusto in pectore versanti 

^' Usque adeo obnixi nob cedere^ dum gravis aut ho8> 

bl lid '^"*' ^^^* versa fuga victor dare terga coegit*. 

at e ic. y^^ Most of the similes in Homer, taken 
from minute objects, are sublime upon the same 
principle. There are few persons, who have 
not seen crowds of water-fowl fluttering about 
a moor, without feelinij any sublime emotions 
from them : but, in the poet's numbers, no 
imagery was ever more grand, though without 
one circumstance of exaggeration, or one me- 
taphor of embellishment : 

Tav ^5 cSoT o^vj^m greToiVflJV fSvca 7ro>^ 

Acritp IV >^ifM)vi Kjoa^aT^ia etfjupi fss^^Oj 

evSa xdi sv^a yrorcuvTau aya>^fjL£va: '^rs^vysco't, 

MXatyyndbv vgoMoBtiovrav^ trfAo^ayu dip it >£iyLm ^. 

78. It is true that persons of poetical minds, 
or accustomed to enjoy descriptions of this 
kind, learn to feel a relish for the circumstances 
in nature, which give rise to them; in the same 
manner as persons conversant with painting 
learn to relish things in nature, which are the 
proper subjects of that art; but which other- 
wise they would not have noticed; Both see 
nature through the medium of art; though the 
peculiarities of the respective arts direct their 
attention to different qualities : for as painting 

• Georgic iv. 77t t H- B- ^^9. 
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addresses itself principally to the senses arid chap. 
imagination, its objects are chiefly beauties; q- '' 
while poetry, addressing itself wholly to the blime aud 
imagination arid tlie passions, seeks chiefly for ^^ P^l^^tic. 
energies. 

79. All the expressions of painting and sculp- 
ture being fixed and stationary, and limited to 
exterior form, the influence of these arts upon 
the passions is, as before observed, very feeble, 
compared with Ihat of poetry; wliose images 
have all the motion and activity of animated 
nature. The lines of Horace therefore, 

Segniiis irritapt anitnos demlssa per aures^ 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta Hdelibus, 

are not true, if applied to painting in opposi- 
tion to poetry, ^s some eminent authors have 
applied them * : but Horace is not speaking of 
painting or sculpture; but of dramatic poetry; 
and of narration in dramatic poetry opposed 
to representation ; in which sense his observa- 
tion is perfectly just : for we undoubtedly sym- 
pathize more with the exterior expressions of 
passion, wlien we see them well represented, 
than when we hear them described ; though, 
in the description, the images may be more 
grand, and the energies more vigorous and 
powerful ; because the expansion of the imagi- 
nation is not then limited and controlled by 

• The Abbe du Bos, and Mr. Burke. 
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CHAF. the evidence of the senses, as it is in the ex* 
. }" « bibiiion upon the stage. 

f the Su- o VT ^T- \ r u 

blime aiid 8o. Nothing cau, therefore, be more remote 
Pathetic, from truth, than what the author of the Inquiry 
into the Sublime and Beautiful states of ob- 
jects, or tlie qualities of objects, being rendered 
sublime, by being moderated in description * : 
for it is by being elevated and expanded in 
description that they are rendered stiblime; 
and the peculiar business of poetry is so to 
elevate and expand thein, that the imagination 
may conceive distinct, but not determinate 
ideas of them; and thus have an indefinite 
liberty of still exalting and expanding, without 
changing or confounding the images impressed 
upon it. 

81. Further than this, all obscurity is imper- 
fection; and, indeed, if obscurity means indis- 
tinctness, it is always imperfection. The more 
distinct a description ; and the more clearly 
the qualities, properties, and energies, intended 
to be signified or expressed, are brought, as it 
were, before the eves, the more effect it will 
have on the imagination anji the passions : but 
then, it should be distinct without hein^deter- 
minate. In describing for instance, a storm at 
sea, the rolling, the curling, the foaming, the 
dashing and roaring of the waves cannot be 

r 

• P. II. f. xxi. 
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too dearly, too precisely, or too exactly ex* 
pressed : but it should not be told how many qj ^j^^ c 
yards in a minute they advanced, how many 
feet they ro^e, or with what precise weight or 
momentum they descended. These are points, 
which should always be left to the imagination; 
and though the imagination will not fix any 
precise bounds to its conceptions, it will always 
expand them to the utmost verge of probability, 
provided there be sufficient spirit in the style 
of the poetry to raise the mind to a tone of 
enthusiasm. 

82. Critics have been led into the notion 
that imagery is rendered sublime by being in- 
distinct and obscure, by mistaking energies for 
images, and looking for pictures where powers 
only were meant to be expressed. Of this kind 
is Virgil's description of the materials employed 
hy the Cyclops in forming the thunder-bolts of 
Jupiter — 

Tres imbris torti radios^ ti'es nubls aquosae 
Addiderant; nitili tres ignis^ et alitis Ausiri; 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque metumque 
!MiscebaDi operi, fiaiUHoisque sequacibus iras — i- 

which all men feel to be extremely sublime; at 
the same time that they are obliged to own that 
no chimera of a madman ever presented a more 
incoherent subject for a picture than three rays 
of twisted showers, three of watery clouds^ three 
ofred^rCf and three of winged south winds; 
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CHAP, with terrific lightnings^ sound, Jear, anger, 
^' and pursuing ^ames mixed up in the work*. 

Of the Su- T^ , , . • , 

blhne and But the poet never meant to produce a picture; 

Pathetic.^ but merely to express, in the' enthusiastic lan- 
guage of poetry, which gives corporeal form 
and local existence to every thing, those ener- 
getic powers, which operate in this dreadful 
engine of divine wrath. The materials of the 
girdle of Venus are still more remote from any 
thing like visible imagery : 

But they are embodied energies or powers, 
which are of the same nature as the personified 
energies before treated of; and as such, there 
is* no obscurity or indistinctrifess whatever in 
them; nor, indeed, are the expressions of Ho- 
mer or Virgil, in any instance, either obscure 
or indistinct, though those of Milton are in 
many : clearness and distinctness are, on the 
contrary, the peculiar characteristics of the 
former, 

Non tantum ut dici videantur, sed fieri res. 

r 

83. Obscurity and indistinctness are merely 
degrees of privation in the images of thought, 
as well as in those of vision ; and if we' allow 
them to be eflScient causes of the sublime, we 

• See Sublime and B'eautiful, P. V. f..v. 
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shall necessarily come to the same conclusion chap, 
as the celebrated line of Dryden led to, q^ ^j^^ c 

My wound's so great because it is small ; Pathetic 

to which wasi replied, 

Then 'twould be greater, were it none at klL 

For if a certain degree of want of light and 
clearness produce a comparative degree of su- 
blimity, it necessarily follows that a total want 
of them would produce the superlative degree 
of it ; and to this conclusion the author of the 
Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful boldly 
and confidently advances : for he not only makes 
utter darkness to be an active and efficient cause 
of the sublime, by its physical operation on the 
organ of vision*; but he also makes utter 
nonsense to be an equally active and efficient 
cause, by the influence which habit has given 
to certain words and combinations of words 
upon the imagination and the passions; though 
the words themselves, at the time of exciting 
the sentiment, convey no ideas whatever to the 
mind; their operation being by a certain con- 
tagion of passion, which certain modes of 
speech mark in the writer, and communicate 
to the reader f. 

84. I readily agree with this author in giving 
every possible degree of credit to enthusiastic 

# 

♦ P. IV. f. XV, t P. V. 
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CHAF. and impassioned modes of speech. They are 
^* q ^he great vehicles of sympathy — the sole meaQs 
blime and of conveying warm and animated sentiments 
Pathetic- from one mind to another : since that, which 
is not expressed with all the energetic glow of 
real ecstacy, will never excite any ecstatic feel- 
ings in the reader : 

- - Si vis me flere^ doleudum est 
Pfimum ipsi tibi :----- 

and the same maxim may be extended to all 
expressions of serious or vehement passion. 
The sentiment must rise full from the source, 
and flow strong through the current, or its con- 
tagion will never communicate itself to those 
whom it approaches. This glowing energy of 
language, appropriated always to the sentiments 
which it is meant to express, is the very essence 
of poetry, and that which gives it all its power 
over the soul. Strip it of this, by transposing 
or changing the words, and its most glowing 
and animated effusions will become torpid and 
lifeless; — as unlike to what they were, as the 
skeleton of Helen to the beauty, that set the 
world in arms. But are ideas, therefore, of no 
importance? — or can this contagion of passion 
be communicated by any other means, than 
through the ideas conveyed or excited by the 
expressions, which communicate it ? I say con- 
veyed or excited ; because I am aware that a 
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single idea conveyed may ej^cite trains of many chaf. 

others, upon the principle, of association : but rsc .x* a 

u . 1 u -J J ^^ ***^ *^**- 

there must necessarily be some idea conveyed ; blime and 

for, in mind as in body^ nothing can come ^ ^tljetic,^ 
from nothing, and every effect will be propor- 
tioned to its cause ; so that, in proportion as 
the idea conveyed is clear and energetic, and 
expressed with force and propriety, will be its^ 
power in exciting others^ Mental feelings can 
only arise from mental perceptions, and, con- 
sequently, every new mode or increased degree 
of the one must be preceded by a new mode or 
increased extension of the other. Nonsense 
can no more be sublime, than daikness or va- 
cuity can be ponderous or elastic; and to con- 
trovert either position is, in some measure, to 
participate in its extravagance: nor should I 
presume to do it, did I not every day see the 
fatal effects of this seducing author's theories 
on the taste of the public; not only in England, 
but on the continent, particularly in Germany, 
where nonsense seems to have become the order 
of the day. In England, it has been, in a great 
aieasure, confined to harlequin farces, panto- 
mime plays, and romances in prose ; for, except 
Fingal and Temora, I know of no entire poem 
written upon the principles df the Sublime and 
Heautiful; and had these been published as 
the works of their real author, or as the pro- 
ductioxis of the eighteenth century, they would 
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CHAP. have been consig4ied at once to the neglect and 
^' oblivion, into which they have sunk since the 

blime and iinposture has been detected, and from which 
Pathetic, another poem of the same kind, which the author 
did publish in •his own name, never emerged*. 
As tlie works of an ancient bard, discovered 
after the lapse of so many ages, in a remote 
corner of the world, amidst a rude and ignorant 
people, national vanity joined with antiquarian 
prejudice in extolling them; and, as they were, 
found admirably to accord with these new prin- 
ciples of taste, every thing being, in the words 
of the coiuedy, Jineli/ confused and alarmingly 
obscure, the ci:itics of the North exulted in 
having at length found, in an original work of 
one of their own countrymen, instances of the 
true sublime, which they had in v^in sought for 
in the tamer productions of the Greek and 
Roman poets f; with whom, these 

Versus inopes rerum, nugaeque canoraj 

* See a very able dissertation annexed to Mr. Laing*s 
History of Scotland, in which is contained a full account 
and complete exposition of this most impudent impos- 
ture; in which some names of higher rank and respecta- 
bility in literature than that of James Macpherson appear 
to have been concerned, so far at least as wilful mispri- 
sion of fraud can implicate them. « 
- •\ See Lord Kaims, Blair, Gerrard, &c. &c. particularly 
the first, who has opposed parallel passages from Fingal, 
and Pope's Homer, (for he went no liigher) to each other, 
and invariably given the preference to the former. 
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were never in much repute*; notwithstanding chap. 
that the author of the Inquiry into the Sublime ^- , ' o 
and Beautiful found so admirable a specimen blime and 
of them in one of the most admired passages ^ Patl^c-^ 
of their most faultless poet. 

85. Their fundamental maxim was, that 
sound sense or inielligence was the only just 
principle of good writing of any kind; 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fonsf . 

• 

And the more clearly and distinctly this was 
expressed the better. Without it, all the 
impassioned modes of speech, of which the 
above-mentioned author speaks J, are nothing 
but sonorous jargon — the froth and tinsel of 
rhetoric, which raise expectation only to dis- 
appoint it||. What is it, that makes the im- 
passioned language of Achilles, Macbeth, and 
Othello so interesting, but the strong sense and 
energy of mind that beams through it? No 
orator nor logician ever reasoned more strongly, 

Long IN. f. vii. 

t" Est eloquentiae, sicut reliquarum, fundamenturn 
sapientia." Cic. Orator, c. 70. vol. i. 6 10. 

X Subl. and Beaut. 

II " Quid est enim tarn furiosum, quam verbonim vel 
nptijiiorum atque ornatissimorum sonitus inaais, nulla sub- 
ject^ sententia nee scientia." Cic. c?e Orator, i. c. 12. 

•* Prima est eloqueptiae virtus perspicuitas.— 

" Erit ergo obscurior etiam, quo quisque deterior/' 
QuiNTiL, Instit. lib. ii. c. iii. 

D D 
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€HAP* more clearly, or tnotQ correctly, than Achillea 
^ ^' ^ does in his most eloquent and most ii^pa3sioned 
blime and reply to the ambassador^ of Agamemnon; and 
Paiheuc.^ it is this Strength of reasoning, which makes ua 
sympathize so cordially with the expression of 
passion; since it shows the vigour, as well as 
the sensibility of his mind ; and it is the union 
of these two qualities, which constitutes true 
sublimity of character, 

86. The same principle of sound sense, cor- 
rect intelligence, and clear expression manifests 
itself in all the descriptive parts of the great 
poets of antiquity; Avhether the subjects of 
them be images, or energies ; visible or intel- 
lectual properties : nor is it less manifested in 
the description of the formation of the thunder- 
bolts above cited, than in that of the shield of 
Achilles : for all the embodied powers or ener- 
gies, that are employed in it, are really such 
as belong to thunder and lightning. Had the 
poet introduced others ; — had he employed frost 
for fire, drought for rain, silence for sounds 
or mercy for wrath, it would really have been 
sonorous nonsense, as the critic imagined ; but, 
in that case, I do not believe that any ordinary 
reader wpuld have discovered it to be sublime, 

-whatever a system^builder might have thoi^ht 
of it 

87. I admit, however, that the impassioned 
and enthusiastic language of poetry is absolutely 
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necessary to reconcile the mind to these bold chap. 
descriptions, conp^posed of personified and em- q£ ^^^ g^. 
t>odied powers and energies : for, if such bril- • blime and 
liant coruscations of fancy be shown through ^^ ^ *^* 
the cold medium of reason instead of the glow- 
ing one of inspiration, the tone of colouring 
becomes so inconsistent with the form, that we 
can no longer recognize them. Not only a 
poetical, therefore, but a metrical style, the 
tone of which is highly exalted above that of 
the common vehicle of common social inter- 
course, is absolutely necessary to convey them 
with proper effect to the mind : wliercfore w© 
never find them in any but the heroic or lyric 
metres of the Greeks; the elegiac,, or iambic, 
not being sufficiently dignified and exalted to 
bear them. Our blank verse, though used as 
an heroic metre, and appropriated to the most 
elevated subjects, is, like the Greek iambic, 
too near to the tone of common colloquial 
speech to accord well with such flights; nor do 
I believe that it would be possible to translate 
the above cited passage of Virgil into it, with- 
out losing all its poetical spirit, and conse- 
quently making it appear nonsensical as well as 
insipid. 

88. The obscurity of the lyric style of Pindar 
and the Greek tragedians does not arise from 
any confusion or indistinctness in the imagery; 
hut from its conciseness and a^bruptness; and 

P D 3 
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CHAP, from its being shown to the mind in sudden 
I * ^ . 

r\c .x! o flashes and coruscations, the connexion between 

Of the Su- ' 

blime and wiuch is often scarcely perceptible. The sense^ 
P athetic.^ as well as the metre of these compositions seems 
to have been adapted to n,usic ; the strong con- 
trasts, and quick transitions of which, it seems 
to have been meant to accompany : but in no 
good writer, is there any confusion or indis- 
tinctness of imagery ; though in Pindar and 
Sophocles the transitions from one image to 
another are often extremely rapid and unex- 
pected ; as they are in Gray's admirable imita- 
tions of the Greek lyric style : 

She wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs. 
That tear'st\he bowels of lliV mangled mate^ 
From thee be born, who o'er thy country hangs, 
The scourge of Heaven. What terrors round him wait J 
itimazement in his van, with flight combin'd^ 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

Mighty victor, mighty lord, 

Low on bis funeral conch he lies ! 

No pit} ing heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior fted i 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were born ? 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 
Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows. 

While, proudly riding o'er the azure realm. 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
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Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, chap. 

That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his evening prey. ^* 

Fill high the sparkling bowl, Of the Su- 

mi • 1 . blime and 

The rich repast prepare, Pafhetic. 

'Reft of a crown, he still may share the feast: 

Close by the regal chair ' 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest, &c. 

This is in Pindar's best manner; but surely 
here is no confusion, indistinctness, or obscurity 
of imagery ; but only bold metaphors, strong 
contrasts, and abrupt transitions from triumph 
to dejection, from mourning to gaiety, and from 
festivity to famine ; to which sudden and vio- 
lent oppositions, the brilliancy of the effect in 
the whole is, in a great measure, owing. 

89. The imagery of Milton, as before ob- 
served, is often confused and obscure ; and so 
far it is faulty: but, nevertheless, I can find 
neither confusion nor obscurity in the passage^ 
which has been so confidently quoted as an 
instance of both*. 

He above the rest. 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tower: his form had yet not lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Les3 than Archangel ruin'd, and th* excess 
'Of glory obscured: arwhen the sun new. risen 

• Sublime and Beautiful, P. II. f. iv, ' 

p p 3 
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CHAP. Looke through the horizontal mistj air 

'• Shorn of bis beams; or^ from behind the moon^ 

Of the Su- Ijj jjij, eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
Pa"heti^" On half the nations ; and, with fear of change, 

Perple;ces monarchs. 



The firmness of the devil's station or posture 
is here compared to that of a tower ; and his 
fftded or diminished splendour to that of the 
sun seen through a morning haze, or from 
behind the moon during an eclipse; all which 
is perfectly clear; tlie objects of comparison 
being at once grand and illustrative ; and the 
description of them, as far as they are described, 
distinct,* correct, and circumstantial. The pro* 
perties of solidity and firmness only, in the 
tower, being the objects of comparison, to have 
described its form or magnitude would have 
been silly and impertinent: but the diminution 
of brightness is an occasional effect; and when 
an occasional effect is made the object of poe- 
tical comparison or description, it is always ne- 
cessary ip state its causes and circumstances; 
which the poet has here done with equal con- 
ciseness, precision, perspicuity, and energy ; 
and it is to this that its sublimity is, in a great 
degree, owing. 

go. The imagery in the description of thq 
allegorical personage of death by the same great 
author must, however, be admitted to be indis- 
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tinot, confused, atid obscure; and, by being so> chap. 
loses much of its sublimity : of tfe Su- 

• the other shape, blimc and 

^ shape it might he caltd, that shape- had none, , Pathetic^ 

is a confused play of words in Milton's worst 
manner; and 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

are comparisons that naean nothing; as we 
know still less of the fierceness of furies or 
terrors of hell, than we do of those of death ; 
and fierceness is a mental energy, and not a 
positive quality, that can be measured by a 
scale of number. Ten fories may have col- 
lectively more strength than one ; because the 
mechanic strength of xQany individuals may be 
concentered into one act or exertion ; but this 
is not the case with fierceness. 

91. The bliiid admiration, with which the' 
mass of mankind read works of established 
reputation, precludes all discrimination, whe- 
ther of judgment or feeling. Not to be de- 
lighted with what they have always heard, in 
general terms, h fine, might argue a want of 
capacity to comprehend, or a want of taste to 
relish its merits; to avoid the imputation of 
which, tbfey applaud without reserve; and con- . 

elude that every peculiarity, which they meet y^ 

with, is a peculiarity of excellence, whether they ^ 

understand it or not. Upon this principle, 

D D 4 
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CHAP. there is scarcely any anomaly of grammar in 

Of the Su- Shakspeare, or of metre in Milton, thxit has 

blime and not found even professed critics to praise and 

1 at ctic. commend it as a beauty : for they do not reflect, 

that if it be a beauty, it is of that sort which 

any writer may easily display; and which all 

good writers are anxious to avoid. 

92. Of the same kind, is the sublime, which 
they have imagined to arise out of vastness of 
dimensions and unlimited greatness of size. It 
is of that description, which every grovelling 
imagination may reach, without any other 
effort, than that of multiplication*. The Ghost 
i^triding from hill to hill in Ossian; or the giant 
in Claudian, lifting a mountain on his shoul- 
ders, whilst a river runs down his back, are 
images as vast and as incomprehensible as any 
critic of this school can desire ; but for that 
very reason they are not sublime : for the pas- 
sions can sympathize with no images, that the 
imagination does not comprehend distinctly. 
They may sympathize, indeed, with mental ener- 
gies to any extent : for in them, neither the evi- 
dence of sense, nor the deductions of analogy 
can set any boundaries to physical probabiUty: 

• - - - " vitio male judicantiuro, qui majorem habere 

vim credunt ea quae non liabent arteni 

evenit nonnunquam ut aliquid graiide inveniat, qui semper 
quaerit quod nimium est." 

QuiNTiLiAN, Iijst. 1. ii, c. xii. 
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whence he, qui nihil molitur ineptCj does not chap. 
say that the Aloidae actually did pile mountains q^ ^^^^ « ^ 
upon mountains; but only that they aimed at blime and 
it, and might perhaps have done it, had they ^ Pathetic.^ 
not been cut off by a premature death, before 
they arrived at their full growth : 

Hat w KEv liiTiHcffoeif^ £i iffijf fxsrfov Ihovto *. 

• Odyss. x. 314. The authenticity of these lines ap- 
pears to have been questioned b}' some of the ancient 
critics; Eustath. p. l687: and Aristarchus and others 
rejected all the latter part of this book, containing the 
Visions of the Punishments of Hell, from v. 567 to 626 
inclusive ; not on account of any faults or defects in the 
poetry, which is most exquisite ; but on account of the 
difficulty of reconciling it to the simple evocation of the 
dead, related in tlie preceding part. See Schol. in Pindar. 
Oi. i. V. 9I; and Schol. ined. in Odyss. v. 567 j cited in 
a note to v. 5 of the Orestes of Euripides, ^published ia 
London A. D. 1798. 

This difficulty, it must be owned, is a serious one, and 
if the whole passage be left out, the succeeding line con-, 
nects itself with the preceding one perfectly well. The 
three lines too, relating to the deification of Hercules, 
are manifestly spurious; the deification of that hero, 
being unknown to the writer or writers of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, as was likewise that of Bacchus ; the lines re- 
lating to him in the Iliad being manifestly spurious. The 
above-mentioned three lines appear, however, to havQ 
been manifestly inserted into the text of the passage ; for 
the placing Hercules among the souls of the defunct plainly 
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cHAF, 93. So apprehensive, indeed, was he, that 

^ '* this daring hyperbole might lead the imagina* 

bliute and ^ion lo grasp at any unlimited or iacompre-* 

Pathetic.^ hensible image, that in this instance, only, and 

that of the giant Tityos, he ha« descended to 

the particulars of number ^nd quantity, and 

given their determinate measurements : 



ev^o;^ ara^ fjoviog yt yevt^Suv evveo^viQi, 



proves that he was not then held to be a god ; and th« 
idea of his being a mere image or n^wXai', different from 
the other shades, is contradicted by his subsequent address 
to Ulysses, in which he likewise speaks of himself as a 
mere man, whose life had been laborious and unfortunate. 
The very learned author, too, of the note to Euripides 
above cited, is mistaken when he says that the punish- 
ments of Tantalus, mentioned in this passage, appear to 
have been unknown to Pindar; for he has distinctly al- 
luded to them ; stating the suspension of the stone over 
his head to be ^ira v^iur TBtaprov vovoy—^afonHh punishment 
4fter the tkree suffered before ; which three are the ^»iJ^o{, 
-%»$ x#ju.«f, *ai crwri^ t» ?it»f*F*j mentioned in the Odyssey. I 
am aware that de Pauw altered tit«^of to nra^ot ; and 
refers it to Tantalus, as being the fourth person punished 
after Sisyphus, Tityos and Ixion; but though another 
German editor lias inserted this strange depravation into 
-bis text, 1 can scarcely believe that the very learned 
Greek professor of Cambridge Could swallow it. Still 
less can I believe that he wou4d be satisfied with Heync's 
interpretation, that fura rgw* rtret^tap means indefinitely 



Pathetic. 
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Virgil has perhaps hurt the effect by making chap. 
them actually engage in the mighty attempt in- ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
stead of merely designing or aiming at it— blime and 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 

Scilicet, atque Ossae frondosum involvere Olympum: 

Ter Pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes — 

and Clandian has quite spoiled it by making 
his giants complete the attempt, in which be 
has been followed by Milton in his battle of 
the angels; a part of the Paradise, Lost, which 
has been more admired, than, I think, it de- 
serves. 

94. I do not mean, however, to deny that 
vastness may be a mean of exciting sublime 
sentiments ; but then it is upon the principle of 
indefinite extension before explained; which- 
cannot therefore extend to those images, which 
are merely exaggerated human forms, di3tinct 
and definite in their nature ; and incapable of 
acquiring grandeur of character from increase 
of dimensions. No reader ever discovered or 
imagined any thing sublime in Swift's Brobdig- 

nagians. 

95. The influence of music upon the passions 
is much less than that of poetry; but more than 
that of painting or sculpture: for, though inar- 
ticulate sounds convey no distinct images, or 
ideas, to the mind, certain modulations of tone 
naturally awaken correspondent sympathies j 
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CHAP. and certain combinations of it excite certain 
'• trains of ideas, by means of habitual associa- 

blime and ^^^^ 5 which^ if of a kind to affect the passions, 
Pathetic, will affect them, when excited by these means, 
as well as when excited by any others. ^ All the ' 
marvellous stories, however, told by the an- 
cients of the power of music over the soul, 
relate to the powers of music and poetry 
united ; andj as we hear of no persons among 
them, rendered eminent by mere musical com- 
position ; or who even professed the art of 
composing, we may conclude that the music 
was only of a secondary degree of importance; 
and employed merely to give more effect to the 
sentiments, imagery, and expressions of the 
poet. The contrary is the case with almost all 
modern music ; the complicated melody of 
-which overwhelms and buries the sense of the 
words ; so that poetry without music has now 
a n^ch greater degree of influence upon the 
passions, than with it ; as must be evident to 
^very , person, who frequents the theatres; 
where even a moderate tragedy, moderately 
acted, has manifestly a much greater effect on 
the feelings of the audience, than even the finest 
serious opera, performed by the first musicians 
of Europe, both vocal and instrumental. Even 
the dumb show of a pantomime -dance seems, 
in our theatres, to excite more sympathy, and 
to attract more fixed attention than the highest 
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efforts of music can; and .perhaps it has really, chap. 
more influence on the passions: for, when well ^^ ' ^ ^ 
acted. It unites all the various expression of blime and 
countenance, attitude, and gesture, which can ^ Pathetic.^ 
be given by painting and sculpture; and adds 
to ihem the impressive embellishments of mo-, 
tion, animation, and succession. Musi'c often 
weakens the effect of such expression by too 
great a display of technical skill; than which, 
nothing can be more adverse to the success of 
whatever appeals to the passions. 

96. Whether -the story, which has afforded 
Dryden so happy a subject for the display of 
his great talents ; or any other of the marvel* 
lous tales of the same kind, told by the Greeks, 
have any foundation in truth ; or whether all 
are not to be held in the same estimation, as 
that of Arion and the Dolphin, is a question^ 
which I shall not pretend to discuss: but, 
nevertheless, I cannot but observe that, if any 
such effects ever were produced, we might rea- 
sonably have expected to hear of them in the 
Greek theatre ; where the most perfect com- 
binations of music and poetry continually ex- 
erted their united powers upon collective multir 
tudes, whose genuine feelings would necessarily 
show themselves, free. froi\i all affectation- or 
restraint. No such miraculous effects are, 
however, any where recorded ; nor does it 
appear that the Greek tragedies, which were 
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CHAP. all operas, had, in representation, any degree 
*' of influence upon the passions, at al) com- 
blime and parable to that, which we continually see pro- 
Pathetic, duced by those of Sbakspeare, Otwky, and 
Rowe. It is probable, therefore, that the re- 
spective powers of music and poetry in exciting 
synip)athy, whether considered jointly or sepa- 
rately, were always nearly the same as they are 
now; and that, though a pathetic air and ex- 
pressive accorapanin>ent might have heightened 
the effect of a lyric composition, yet a good 
rbapsodist would have made a greater in>pres- 
sion upon the passions of his audience by reciting 
a book of the Iliad, than the first musicians of 
Greece could have done by singing a choral 
ode of Sophocles. 

97. The verses of Homer, indeed, appear 
to have been originally accompanied by music ; 
though of so rude and artless a kind, that we 
should now scarcely think it deserving of the 
name. The ?)ofHA»yg or lyre, which consisted of 
four linen strings drawn over a wooden boxj or 
the shell of a tortoise, could only have served 
to mark the pauses and cadences in the sdrt of 
chant, which was then called singing; and we 
accordingly find, tl)at, though the fine voice of 
the bard is often celebrated, his skill or taste in 
touching his instrument is never once noticed ; 
which we can only account for by supposing it to 
have been so imperfect as not to admit of either. 
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98. As for those fanciful theorists, who would chap. 
persuade us that musick has such despotic and ^^ ^' 
universal influence over the soul, that all its blime and 
passions and affections vibrate as regularly to Pathetic^^ 
tj|e strings of an instruoient tuned in unison 
with them, as those strings do to the stroke of 
the bow or touch of the finger*, it will be suf- 
ficient to refer them to the story of Dr. Corne- 
lius Scribleriis and his lyre f, which may serve 
as an explanatory comment to all the miracu- 
lous tales, upon which such theories have been 
founded. Without pretending to have such 
exalted notions of human nature, as either the 
Stoics of old, or the Philanthropists of modern 
times, have professed to entertain, we may at 
least presume that man, even in his most de- 
graded state, is something better than the coun- 
terpart of a fiddle, 

* Webb on Poetry and Music; and Kircher quoted by 
him. 
t History of Martinus Scriblerus. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE RIDICULOUS. • 

CHAP. ^' Diametrically oppositeto the sublime 

ii- and pathetic is the ridiculous: for laughter is 

Of the Ridi- ^^ expression of loy and exultation : which 

culous. • *■ '' •^ 

arises not from sympathy but triumph; and 
which seems therefore to have its principle in 
malignity. Those vices, which are not sufli- 
ciently baneful and destructive to excite detes- 
tation; and those frailtiefe and errors, which are 
not siifficiently serious and calamitous to excite 
pity, are generally such as excite laughter*: 
an involuntary convulsion communicated, in 
some unaccountable manner, from the mind 
to the features of the face^ and the organs of 
respiration ; which seems to be peculiar to 

* Ttf encYj^m itrt% to yiXoiov fAO^io** ro ya^ ytXoiov f^rtv ifiet^ 
tn^liM Ti xa» aic^o^ artJ^vfOPf xat « ^$a^Tixo». — Arist. Poet, 
f. xi. 

** Ea facillime luduntury quae neque odio magno, nee 
misericordia maxima digna sunt. Quamobrem materies 
omnis ridiculorum est in istis vitiis, quae sunt in vita 
hominum neque clurorum neque calamitot^rum, neque 
eorum qui obfacinus ad suppliciura rapiendi videntur.": — ' 
Cic. de Orat. lib. ii. 

ivrtt) Kctt tin r'ot/Aarroy.— LoNGiN* f. xxxviii. 
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inankind; or, at least, to be only participated chap. 
in a degree by some tribes of monkeys. ^^* 

2, Hfence, as tragedy cjisplays its powers in culous! * 
heightening and embellishing the general ener- 
gies of human nature, so does comedy in expos- 
ing and exaggerating its particular weaknesses 
and defects. The one exhibits only the genuine 
feelings and sentiments of nature, expressed in 
the glowing language of enthusiasm; while the 
other shows these feelings and sentiments weak- 
ened by the restraints, perverted by the habits, 
and modified by the rules of artificial society; 
and expressed in the language appropriated to 
it by the artificial manners of particillar ages 
and countries. The one delights in unity and 
simplicity of character, such as all character is 
when under the dominion of enthusiastic pas- 
sion : but the other often produces its happiest 
effects by assembling and uniting those incon- 
gruities and inconsistencies, which, though nei- 
ther incompatible nor unnatural, exhibit in their 
junction a perversion or degradation of the 
natural character of man: such as boasting 
and cowardice, ignorance and pedantry, dul- 
ness and conceit, rudeness and foppery; with 
all the other heterogeneous combinations of 
impotent vanity, which generally affects ex- 
cellence in that, which is most above its reach, 
because it is that, which it is most prone to 
admire. 

E E 
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CHAP. 3. The jealousy of Othello, and the ambitton 

"■ . . of Lady Macbeth, are those passions operating 

culous. as the poet, from his general observation of 
human nature, conceived that they must ope- 
rate upon great and atrocious minds : but the 
jealousy of Ford or Kitely, and the ambition ' 
of Malvolio, are the same passions operating 
as the poet had seen them operate on indivi^ 
duals of his own age and country. In the on^ 
the general characteristics of human nature are 
merely heightened and embellished : but, in the 
other, they are modified and debased to suit 
the peculiarities, either natural or acquired, of 
particular individuals or classes of men. 

4. The same difference is observable, in the 
character and expression of attitude and coun- 
tenance, between the pictures of Haphael^ and 
those of Rembrandt. Both drew from nature; 
but the one drew the general energies and per*- 
fections of mankind, and the other their indivi^ 
dual peculiarities and perversions : whence the 
compositions of the one are sublime, and those 
of the other ridiculous. Raphael raises us in 
our own estimation by showing us images of 
men, such as we think might exist; and Rem- 
brandt degrades us by showing us such as we 
know do exist: for the ridiculous, in whatso* 
ever mode it be exhibited, will ever retain so 
much of its original principle, that the pleasure, 
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which it causes, will be in its nature a pleasure «ha«. 

of malignity. Of the Ridi^ 

5. It has been observed by Locke that wit culoos. 
consists in facility of combination, and judge- 
ment in accuracy of discrimination ** : but wit 
in this sense means, not merely pleasantry, but 
the power of imagination in general ; in which 
signification the word appears to have ^beeil 
universally employed till lately. As limited to 
that particular species of wit, which excited 
mirth or pleasantry, it is equally comprehended 
in this definition: for whether the combinations 
of imagery be sublime or ludicrous;— be in- 
tended to excite admiration or laughter, a fa* 
cility in' discovering resemblances will equally 
constitute the power of producing them ; since 
invention itself is nothing but a prompt, vigor- 
ous, and extensive power of combination. 

6. Sublime imagery is not less sublime for 
being obvious ; but all ludicrous combinations 
must be new and uncommon, though just and 
natural : for it is in the sudden display of un- 
foreseen resemblances between things of dif- 
ferent or opposite character ; such as the grave 
and the gay; the pompous and the familiar; 
the exalted and the humble, &c. that what are 
called flashes of wit principally consist. In all, 
the principal feature or figure in the composi- 

* Essay on Understanding, book ii. c. xi, f. 2. 

£ £ 2 
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tion is shown to the imagination, distorted or 
debased by being placed in an unfavourable 
light; or associated with degrading ideas; from 
the influence of which, the air of ridicule, which 
it acquires, arises. 

7. Humour consists in similar coincidences 
of things generally dissimilar, displayed in man- 
ners. /instead of images and ideas: as when the 
auctioneer considers himself as a public cha- 
racter in the state, and imagines that his pro- 
fession requires the talents of a consummate 
orator and rhetorician : or when a fishmonger, 
exalted to the rank of a major of militia, de- 
•€cribes the moving of his regiment, from vil- 
lage to village, with all the pomp and pedantry 
of military diction, usually employed in de- 
scribing the march of numerous aymies from 
one . kingdom to another. In all cases, this 
kind of mock heroic is among the most power- 
ful sources of the ludicrous: as, by joining the 
forms of the mgst momentous of human affairs 
to tlie most trivial of human actions, it at once 
ainuses the invagination with novelty and con- 
trast, and flatters that innate principle of selfish 
vanity or malignity, which makes us naturally 
delight in the degradation of whatsoever is 
exalted. 

8. Of the same kind are the burlesque imi- 
tations or parodies of* serious compositions; 
which being the most easy of all the tricks, by 
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which ridicule is produced, generally constitute chap. 

the wit and humour of those, who have ho ^. , *,,.,. 

' . Of the Ridi- 

other : for as the whole art of this species of culous. 
the ludicrous consists in employing, in a low 
sense, or upon a low subject, those modes of 
expression, which another person has employed 
seriously, or upon an exalted one, it requires 
neither invention, learning, nor ingenuity ; but 
is always in the power of any person, who will 
condescend to employ it. The effect, too, is 
always certain: for when the expressions, ap- 
propriated to grand or elevated subjects, are 
transferred to those which are minute, humble, 
or familiar^ the contrast will necessarily be ridi- 
culous in proportion £fe it is strong and abrupt* 
The name of Boiieau has preserved a. parody, 
of this kind, of a celebrated scene in the Cid 
of Corneille ; though it is a piece of wit, of 
which Boileau's va4et-de-chambre was just as 
capable as his master. Ludicrous parodies oT 
some passages in the odes of Pindar are also 
still extant, in a comedy of Aristophanes*; 
and probably many more were made by the 
lesser wits of that age : since no compositions 
were ever more open to such kind of ridicule ; 
the change of a single word being, in many in- 
stances, sufficient to direct all his dithyrambic 
pomp of diction to some low or mean object'; 
and consequently to make it ludicrous, in pro- 

* Fragm. Pindar, xiii. ed. Heyne. 
E,E3 
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CHAP. portion to its inflation and magnificence. The 
'^' ridiculous seems indeed to be always lying in 

Of the Ridi- . ^, , ^ r .u Ir j 

culous. ^^*^ ^^ ^"® extreme verge of the subltme and 
pathetic ; and, as the chili of a single drop of 
cold water can condense into torpid dew an 
elastic mass of steam sufficient to. gi\re motion 
to the most powerful engine, so the damp of a 
single low word or incongruous circunistance is 
sufficient to sink into meanness and ridicule the 
most lofty imagery, or pathetic etfusion, ex- 
pressed otherwise in the most dignified and 
appropriate terms; and the higher the pitch, 
to which the strings of passion or enthusiasm 
are strained, the more sudden and complete 
Vill be their relaxation. 

9. Upon the same principle, incongruities 
jn dress, deportment, and dialect ; such as dirt 
and finery, awkwardness and affiectation, pomp 
and vulgarity, are ludicrous; and, above all, 
the heterogeneous confusion of accent and 
idiom, which a foreigner makes, when speaking 
a language, with wiiich he is but imperfectly 
acquainted ; a species of the ridiculous, which, 
howsoever low and contemptible tt may appear 
to the polished courtier, or proud philosopher, 
has been a constant resource of comedy, from 
the time of Aristophanes, to 'the present day; 
Moliere being the only writer, distinguished for 
much vis comica, who has not condescended 
to employ it. 



4* 
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10. The pleasure, which we receive from the chap. 
imitations of a common mimic, who takes off, ^^ the Ridi- 
as it is cjalled, the peculiarities of voipe, ges- culous. 
ture, manner,, and expression of particuljar 
inditriduals, is of the same kind, and derived 
from the same principle : for, in the imitation, 
those peculiarities are always, in some degree, 
distorted and exaggerated; and, by being ex- 
hibited through organs and features, to which 
they do not naturally belong, they acquire a 
new character; which becomes ludicrous, in 
proportion as it becomes remote from the ge- 
neral style then in use in the polished ranks 
of society. There is scarcely any person, 
whose manner a good mimic will not make 
appear ludicrous; or whose features a good 
caricaturist will not make appear ridiculous; 
without, in either case, losing the general re- 
semblance: for there is scarcely any individual, 
who has not some peculiarity both in his man- 
ner and features ; and, by exaggerating this, and 
making it prominent, both the one and the other 
are enabled to give a vitiated and distorted ; 
and, consequently, a ludicrous resemblance of 
him. , 

11. In all .these cases, it is something of 
defect or deformity which pleases us; and con- 
sequently, how degrading soever it may be to 
own it, the passion flattered must be of tlie 
malignant kind. Those persons, nevertheless, 

E E 4 
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CHAP. who are most prone* to laughter, and most 

Of the Rid- ^^^^Y ^^ ^"j^y ^^^^Y kind of social pleasantry 
culoug. or ridicule, without reflecting at whose expfence 
it is indulged, are commonly called^oorf na- 
tured; while those, on the contrary, who show 
no such disposition; but who chill with grave 
looks; or check with moral observations, the 
xnirth, which a gay circle is deriving from a 
ludicrous display of the follies and foibles of a 
person, whom they, perhaps, all reverence and 
esteem, are as commonly styled morose, sour, 
ill-natured fellows. But in this case, we con- 
found two qualities, which are extremely dif- 
ferent, good-nature, and good-humour. Good- 
nature is that benevolent sensibility of mind, 
which disposes us to feel both the happiness 
and misery of others ; and to endeavour to pro- 
jtK)te the one, and prevent or mitigate the 
other: but, as this 'is often quite impossible ; . 
and as spectacles of misery are more fre- 
quent and obtrusive than those of bliss; the 
good-natured man often finds his imagination 
so haunted with unpleasant images; and his 
memory so loaded with dismal recollections; 
that his whole mind becomes tinged with me- 
lancholy; which frequently shows itself in 
unseasonable gravity, and even austerity of 
countenance and deportment ; and in a gloomy 
roughness of behaviour; which is easily mis- 
taken for the sour morosity of the worst spe- 
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tiea of malignant temper. Good humour^ on chaf. 
the contrary, is that prompt susceptibility of q£ t|je*j>%i\ 
every kind of social or festive gratification^ culous 
which a mind void of suffering or sorrow in 
itself; and incapable, through want of thought 
or sensibility, of feeling the sufferings or sor- 
rows of others, ever enjoys. A certain degree 
of vanity, or light pride, is absolutely neces- 
sary to feed and support it; and, though it is 
never allied to dark envy or atrocious malignity, 
it is never,' I believe, entirely free from a cer- 
tain share of sordid selfishness: for, as the 
perpetual smile of gaiety can only flow from 
the heart, which is perpetually at ease, it can 
only flow from thaty which carries the ingre- 
dients of perpetual ease always within itself; 
and these are affections, which never diverge 
far from its own centre. 

1 2. There is, nevertheless, a certain degree 
of sympathy in joy, as well as in sorrow — in 
laughter, as well as in tears — 

Ut ridentibus adrid<^nt^ ita fleutibus adflent 
Humani vuJlus. 

But still, I think, the sympathy is weaker; and 
the comparative degree of joy or exliilaration, 
which we feel in beholding the gaiety and fes- 
tivity of others, is much less than that of the 
grief or pity, which we feel in beholding their 
sufferings and sorrows. This, however, may 
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CHAF, depend, in a great degree, on the respective 
Of th kdi. constitutions of different individuals ; for each 

cak>u8. will of course sympathize most with that pas* 
sion, tK> which he is most prone, by nature or 
habit : but, neverthi^less, in exciting laughter, 
sympathy seems, in all cases, to be less power* 
ful than contrast ; for ihe dry joker or grave 
buffoon is always more successful, in creating 
mirth^ than the gay giggling one. What the 
poet says of sympathetic sorrow — 

----- Si vis me flere dolendam est 
Primum ipsi tibi - - - - 

IS certainly not applicable to sympathetic mer* 
riment; for, in proportion as the wit laughs at 
his own joke, his audience are generally dis- 
{xosed to be serious *• 

13. All the selfish passions, or those passions 
which peculiarly belong to self-preservation 
or self*gratification ; such as fear, parsimony, 
avarice, vanity, gluttony, &c. are the most 
common and proper subjects of the ridiculous ; 
and are consequently the leading characteristics 
in the most prominent personages of comic 
fiction : for, as they show vice without energy,' 
and make human nature appear base without 
being atrocious, and vile without being destruc- 

• " Quamquam gratiae plurimum dictis severitas afFert ; 
fitque ridiculum id ipsam, quia qui dicit non ridet."— 
QuiifCTiL. Inst^ 1. Vi. c. iii. 
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tive^ they excite the laugh of scorn instead of chap* 
the frowft of indignation; and receive, from ^. "* 
the insignificance of their effects, the ludicrous culoui. 
character qf folly, instead of the serious one 
of wickedness. 

14. Likt all qualities, 'however, which are 
vicious only in their excess, and meritorious 
in their moderation, it is impossible to express 
or represent them so, as that the characters 
exhibited may not be liable to be misunderstood 
pr misapplied : for as the boundaries between 
the vicious excess'and the virtuous moderation 
c^nnoi be fixed by any geometrical admeasure* 
IBcnt, or mathematiwl citlcul^^t^on, every indi- 
vidual fixei^ them according to his ps^rticular 
disposition, interest, or circumstance?. That 
degree of fear, which, to the soldier or the 
seaman, may appear unmanly timidity, may, 
to the merchant or mechanic, seem only neces- 
sary caution; and that degree of parsimony, 
^bicb the old ai^d wary may think only laud- 
able frugality, m^y, to the young and dissipated, 
appear the meanest penury : whence every rake 
or spendthrift, when he sees the comedy of the 
Miser, will be apt to apply the character of 
Jlarpagon to the father or guardian, by. whase 
prudence he is restrained from ruining himself 
and his family ; aad conclude that it is equally 
meritorious to rob or defraud him. But 
urouki he not have made a similar application 
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CHAP. of what he saw in real'Iife, and drawn a simi- 

^r.^'r^jt' lar conclusion, if he had never seen the play ? 
Of the Rwi- .... ^ -^ 

C0I0U8. I think it is evident that he would: for comedy 
is a fictitious imitation of the examples of real 
life, and not an example, from which real life 
is ever copied'. No one ever goesno the the-' 
atre to learn how he is to att on a particular 
emergency; of to hear the solution of any 
general question of casuistical morality, that 
may have arisen in his mind ; but merely to 
sympathize with the geneial energies, or laugh 
at the particular weaknesses of human nature: 
which, in the fictions of theatrical representa- 
-tion, he can do without the intermixture of 
any of those painful or humiliating «entimentS, 
which would occur in contemplating them, as 
they arise from similar events in real life. 

15. As exhibiting the particular weaknesses 
and follies of the human mind, the fictions of 
comedy, and the characters which it emplo5'S, 
must deviate from the common system, which 
common prudence marks out for the conduct 
of domestic life, equially with those of tragedy, 
which displays its general energies. The usual 
subject and principal action of all comedy is 
love, and its termination marriage : but if this 
union were to be, as it commonly is, or at least 
ought to be in real life, the slow result of calm 
and tried attachment— of deliberate and sober, 
preference, sanctified by virtue and directed by 
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"prudence, ho\r flat, tame, and insipid would be chap. 
the progress of it; and how impossible for. any q£ tj^e jlidi- 
powers of genius to make the representation of culous. 
such scenes interesting or amusing ! To pro- 
duce this effect, there must be difficulties and 
embarrassments, obstacles and restrictions ; 
which are to be eluded by intrigue, controlled 
by impudence, or surmounted by audacity. 
The credulity of the simple is to be duped and 
exposed by tbe artifice of the crafty; or the 
circumspection of the wary baffled and frus- 
trated by the enterprise of the bold ; so that the 
various peculiarities of manners, dispositions, 
and affections may be displayed in a variety of 
situations, and under the influence of a variety 
of circumstances, to amuse the fancies, and 
awaken the sympathies of the spectators. 

16. These difficulties and embarrassments, 
obstacles and restrictions, of course, arise fronf 
guardians or parents ; whose prudence or ava- 
rice, vanity or ambition, thwart the more disin- 
terested inclinations of their, wards and chil- 
dren. They :are consequently the persons 
whose cretlulity is to be duped, whose cir- 
cumspection is to be eluded, and , whose cha- 
racters are to be exposed to the scorn and ri- 
,dicule of the spectators. Even where the plot 
.of the piec^ does not admit of such characters; 
ihat scorn and ridicule are often pointed against 
the simple and. inoffensive — the weak and well- 
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CHAF. meaning; who are cheated by the crafty, in* 
^^' . suited by the insolent, and triumphed over 

Of the Ridi- , ,, 
culous. "^y *"• 

1 7. Comedy therefore, considered as holding 
out examples for real life, is necessarily still 
more immoral in its tendency than tragedy; 
since the characters and incidents, which it 
exhibits, are those which occur in the ordinary 
ranks of civil society, and which it is therefore 
in every one's power to imitate. The crimes 
of King Richard, or Macbeth, are within the 
reach of few ; but the vices of Charles Surface, 
and the indiscretions of Tom Jones, are within 
the reach of every gentleman : nevertheless, I 
do not believe that such vices, and such indis- 
cretions, would have been less frequent, if those 
popular instances of them had never been ex- 
hibited to the public: for the high spirits of 
the gay and voluptuous think as little of the 
examples held out in plays and romances, when 
plunging into riot and intemperance, as the 
aspiring minds of the ambitious do, when plan- 
ning designs of treason and usurpation. A 
coxcomical highwayman may, indeed,' affect 
to imitate the character of Macheath ; but this 
imitation commences after he becomes a high- 
wayman, which he would eqiially have been, 
had the Beggar's Opera never existed. Men 
are driven to such courses by the urgent pres- 
sure of want, brought on, pei'haps, by the 
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thoughtless indulgences of vice and extrava- cha?. 
sance : but no person, in his senses, was ever 

f , . • / u J • Of the Ridi- 

lea into enterprises oi such dangerouis import- culous. 
ance by the romantic desire of imitating the 
fictions of a drama. If the conduct of any 
persons is influenced by the examples exhibited 
in such fictions, it is that of young ladies in 
the affairs of love attd marriage: but I believe 
that such influence is much more rare, tlian 
severe moralists are inclined to suppose; since 
there were plenty of elopements, and stolen 
matches, before comedies, or plays of any kind, 
were known — ** viderunt primos argentea secuk 
moechos." — If, however, there are any romanr 
tic minds, which feel this influence, they may 
draw an awful lesson concerning its conse* 
quences from the same source; namely, that 
the same kind of marriage, which usually ends 
a comedy, as usually begins a tragedy. 
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OF NOVELTY. 

1. It has been observed, in a preceding part 
,11, * of this inquiry, that every natural sentiment or 
Of Novelty, sensation, when long continued without varia- 
tion or interruption, becomes an habitual mode 
of existence instead of a transitory affection ; 
and, therefore, ceases to produce any marked 
degree either of pleasure or pain. Even if 
repeated very frequently, and always in the 
same mode and degree, it will become so far 
habitual as to be very insipid ; though not quite 
neutral or imperceptible: 'for if the revival of it 
can so far awaken attention as to be perceived 
and noted, its impression must be either pleas- 
ing or tlie contrary; though, perhaps, in so 
slight a degree, as scarcely to relieve the mind 
from that painful listlessness, which arises from 
the sense of mere unemployed and unvaried 
existence. 

2. Change and variety are, therefore, neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of all pleasure ; whether 
sensual or intellectual : and so powerful is this 
principle, that all change, not so violent as to 
produce a degree of irritation in the organ* 
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fibsolutely painful, is pleasing; and preferable chaf, 
to any uniform and unvaried gratification. ^. Noveltr 

3; It might naturally be supposed, when 
standards df excellence were universally ac- 
knowledged and admired in every art; in poetry 
and elocution; in paintii^g and sculpture; in 
personal drefes, decoration, and demeanor; it 
might naturally be supposed^ I say, that the 
style and manner at least of those standards 
Would be universally foUoVved ; and that the 
wit and ingenuity of man would only bie em- 
ployed in adding the utmost refinements of 
execution to that, which admitted of no im« 
provements from invention! But this is by no 
means the case :~on the contrary, ita compa* 
ratum est humanum ingeniumy ut optimarum 
rerum Mtietate defatigetur ; undent, arUs, 
nedessit^tis vi cresterCy aut decrescere semper ; 
et ad fastigium eveetas, ibi non posse consis^ 
tere. Perfection in taste and style has no 
sooner been reached, than it has been aban- 
doned, even by those, who not only professed 
the warmest, but felt the sincerest admiration 
for the models, which they forsook. The style 
of Virgil and Horace in poetry, and that of 
Csesar and Cicero in prose, continued to be 
admired and applauded through all thie suc^ 
ceeding ages of Roman eloquence, as the true 
istandards of taste and eloquence in writing: 
Yet no one ever attempted to imitate th6m; 

Ff 
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tfaoidgb ihefe is no reasofl to suspect that 
praisGs wer€ notperfecdysincere : ixuft ali writere 
seek for applause ; and applause is only to ber 
gained by novelty. The style af Cicero atui 
yiirgil WW new in ^be Latin ladigiiage^ when 
they W;PO(e ; IhiC^ in ti^e age 0i .Seueca and 
Luoan, it was no lon^r so ; and though it stilt 
imposed by the staa>p of autboriiyy it •coutd not 
even please without it; so that liviing writers, 
whose namea depended on their woH^s, andaot 
their works up^rn their namaest were obliged t& 
i^eek for other .means 'of exciting pubiic atten* 
tiofi, and acquiring pubUc ap^prebatioii. In 
the s<ucceeding age the refinements of these 
writers became old and insipid ; and those of 
Statins and Tacitus were successfully em ployed 
to grt^tify the r^stiess pruriency of innovation* 
In all other f^ges and countriei^, where lett^s 
have been successfully cultivated, the progressioD^ 
has been nearly the same ; and in none more dis- 
tinctly than in our own : from Swift and Addison 
to Johnson, Burke and Gibbon, is a transitioii 
exactly similar to that from Cicsar and Cicere 
to Seneca and Tacitus. 

4. In dmitatrv^e art, the progress of corrup- 
tion has been nearly the ^anoe. The taate for 
pure ^ilesign in Itajy arose and perished with- 
Raphael; whose immediate scholars and. 5a€<» 
cessors deviated into extravagance ^and distor- 
tion, that they ^ight appear origin^^ and gain 

^3 - . 
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the appl^iise pf thjeir contetoporarieg by sqFr Gff^9- 
posing whftt was simply excellent j in wbith, if q^ Nqyeit^ 
th^Bj di4 not succeed^ they ^t least $ucce?d^(i 
in prp(t^ci(ig something new; which equally 
answered their purpose. In the following age^ 
f>ovelti^ atili more fasoinating and various wer^ 
displayed by the masterly hands and luxuriant 
iniagin^^iqRs of I,anfr^np and Pietro d«^ Cqiv 

tqnf^ ; wheace the style of art became entirely 
chfin^?<l ; and though liaphael w^s still looked 
up \Q, ^s the most perfect master of desigi^ 
tifose, whQ most implicitly acknowledged tiif^ 
^uthQrity of bis name, bad evidently lo^t &U 
relish for the merits, by which it was acquired* 
They admH'pd the vigour of bis genius, and apr 
pl^qded the purity of his t^stp; but lamented 
tljat he had not been acquainted with the prin? 
ciple qf pyramidal grouping, tbe flowing line, 
and all ithose systematic tricks of false refiner 
inent, to the wapt of which, he in a gre^l degree 
owed that reputation, whjchalone recommended 
bis works to their notice or approbation. 

5. The words genius and t^ste are, like thi^ 
words beauty and virtue, mere terms of geoieral 
approbation, which men spply to whatever tljey 
approve, without annexing ^ny specific ides^ tq 
tbepi' They are, therefore, as often employed 
to sigi?.ify ejctravagant novelty as genuine mpriti 
and it is only tin^e that arrestB the ^ui^. PtU 
my> «fl?PWcity, grace, %nd elegwce, are, a; lyg^ 

F r 2 
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^HAP. as beauty, qualities, that aye always equally 
rKc xt"' 1 admired, because the words, by which they are 

Of Novelty. ' r i. .• n 

expre^ed, are terms ot approbation. Bur, 
toeverthdess, these terms are entirely under the 
influence of fashion ; and are applied to every 
novelty of style or manner, to which accident 
or caprice gives a momentary currency.. Pietro 
da Cortona and Bernini would, without doubt, 
have maintained their pretensions to them as 
firmly, and, probably, as sincerely as ftaphael, 
Annibal Caracci, or Nicolas Poussin ; and their 
admirers would have supported their claims with 
equal obstinacy: for no person ever adopted or 
admired a style, which he felt or thought to be 
inelegant, ungraceful, or impure; but the mean- 
ing, which the words elegance, grace, and purity 
bear, differs, not only in different individuals, 
but in the same individuals, accordingly as they 
are differently applied. We often hear the 
same persons talk of the grace and elegance of 
a Greek statue, and of a French dailcer; and, 
perhaps, with equal sincerity : for, either they 
feel neither, and are guided, in the one in- 
stance, by the authority of criticism; and, in 
the other, by that of fashion; or, perhaps,^ 
they feel both; but, in the latter instance, 
misapply the terms, or mistake the causes of 
their feelings: for, as novelty and difficulty, 
displayed in extraordinary feats of bodily 
strength and agility, are really and universally 
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pleafiJQg, it is no wonder that they should^ in chap, 
the laxity of colloquial language, be called by ^^ ^^* . 
those terms, which are generally and indiscri- 
minately employed to signify pleasing modifi- 
cations of form and action. 

6. Tliere is no extravagance or absurdity of 
dress, or personal decoration or disguise, to 
which the same terms have not been applied 
with equal sincerity, so long as it has borne the 
-gloss of novelty, or stamp of fashion ; and^ 
perhaps, painters, sculptors, and writers may 
be no further answerable for the corruptions 
of ta^te in art and eloquence, than taylors and 
milliners are for those in dress; since, in all 
pro^sioDS*-^ 

Those, who live to please, must please to live. 

The restless desire of novelty, so general among 
all mankind, may, perhaps, be the principle of 
both; to the extravagancies and caprices of 
which, those, who make it their business to 
supply the gratifications, must, of course, con- 
form : for whether an artist or an author work 
for money or for fame, he is equally dependent 
upon public opinion; since mere posthumous 
fame is but a cold and distant reward ; and 
is, moreover, one of which no person can be 
certain *. 

* " Semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatrix fuit audito- 
fum prudentia. Omnes enim, qui probari vplunt, volun* 
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CHAP. 7. The corruptions Of ftrt and t^e fekttava- 

"^* ^ gancies of dress have, Ibis far a§ 1 have been 

ii^-^Y*^' able to observe, univei'sally accompanied each 

other : but poetry and elocution bave never 
manifested any symptoms of sympathy with 
either. From the middle of the seventeenth 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, tbfe 
fashions in dress were carried to the utmost 
extreme of absurdity; and imitative art sunk 
to its lowest state of degradation ; at the same 
time that taste in literary composition, both ih 
England and France, attained a degree of 
purity and peffectioo only surpassed by that 
of the finest ages of Greecte and Rome. iDhte 
case is that imitative art, ^ being etDfJoyed iii 
exhibiting exterior and visible forms only, ne- 
,cessarily catches its style of imitation, in some 
degree at least, from those, with which it is 
most familiar ; while writing, being employed 
in expressing mind only, is entirely indepen- 
dent, even in its imitations^ of all external 
appearances. 

8. Perhaps one great cause of the permanency 
of style, and continued identity of taste, in an- 
cient art, was the permanency and unvaried 
simplicity of dress. From the age of Pericles 
to that of Hadrian, during a period of between 

tatem eorum, qui audiunt, intuentur, ad earaque, et a(J 
eorum arbitrium et nutum totos se fingunt, et accoQk 
modant." Cic. Orat. ad Brutuoi, c, g4. 
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five and six bandred years, uDder tike suc-» chap* 
cessive doDBination of the Athenians, the 
LaeedfeiBOQiaQSi, the Macedondans, and the 
itomaqs, there was te^ variation in the styld 
iand taste of imitative art, through all the dif-* 
ferent states, that composed those empires, 
iexcepting only Egypt, than there is, not otAy 
between those of any two schools, but between 
those of any turo successive ages of the same 
school, in modern Europe, During all tha$ 
period also, a simplicity of dress, borckring 
upon negligence, and even approaching to mi« 
dfty, timversally prevailed ; and any devia^ioii 
fron^ it was deemed a symptom of barbarism 
and corruption of manners unbecoming a man 
of rank and education*. Even the womeoy 
during that pei^od, never attempted to ex- 
change their native charma for the adscititioug 
ornaments of dress: for, though the Umbs and 
body were more or less concealed, as genetal 
custom or individual modesty occasionally re^ 
quired, they never were so disguised, but that 
tlie general forms of a human creature wcM 

» Tbucvd. lib. i. 6. 

" Sed tibi nee ferro placeat torquere capiljos ; 

Nee tua mordaci pumice erura teras. 
Ista jube faciant quorum Cybelei'a mater 

Coucinitur Phiygiis eTCuluIata modis. 
Forma viros negteeta decet * i ■*^ 

Ovid, de Arte Amamii, I. i. v. 505? 
See also the Portraits upon Coins, &c. 
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CHAT. Buffered to appear ; which is not the case with 
a lady in stays and a hoop. About the age o| 
Hadriab, the Roman women of fashion began 
to dress their hair in fantastic forms, wholly 
unlike those of nature; and when once dis-» 
guise was thus mistaken for embellishment, 
there was no longer any principle to check 
the extravagancies of caprice. Consequently 
novelty and splendor were soon mistaken for 
grace and elegance ; and as the contagion im- 
mediately communicated itself to the other sex, 
all simplicity of taste in dress and manners; 
and, with it, all purity of style in art were 
banished; and the licentious and operose 
barbarism of the Byzantine court gradually 
succeeded. 

g. But though the passion for novelty has 
been the principal means of corrupting taste, 
it has also been a principal mean of polishing 
and perfecting it ^ : for, imitation being in itself 
pleasing, men are always delighted with the 
best specimens, which they have seen of it, be 
they ever so bad; and it is merely the desire 
of something new, and not any preconceived 
ideas of something better, that urges theqi on 
to seek for imprpvem^nt. As long as this rest- 

^»y«i( atTifty, ha ro 9rtft rm voqtf'iK xMro^m^dr . . , . • 
ftf m9 ya^ q/xiv r a(y«S», «;(f^ov ^^ ayrw rtfrwr xat ra ic«x« 
y»7ri7d»i fiAci.— -LONOIN. f. Y. 
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less desire of novelty can restrain itself, in chap. 
imitative art, to the imitation of real genuine r%t v/ ' i. 

•II 1 J . 1 • ^' Novelty. 

nature, It will only tend to real improvement, 
and limit its gratiiicatioftg to varieties of per* 
fection, and degrees of refinement : but, when 
it calls upon invention to usurp the place of 
imitation; or substitute to genuine, or merely 
embellished nature, nature sophisticated and 
corrupted by artificial habits, it immediately 
prod^ce8 vice and extravagance of manner. 
Of the first, Michael Angelo was a memorable 
instance ; and of the second, Jiernini ; both of 
;whoin were men of extraordinary genius and 
talents ; but stimulated into manner and extra-' 
!V8|^nce of opposite kinds by an insatiate desire 
of novelty and originality; which was, never- 
theless, more, perhaps, the general vice of the 
limes, in which they respectively lived, than 
their . own peculiarly : for we may observe that 
it operates, in modes and degrees nearly similar, 
in the contemporary Italian poets Ariosto and 
l^arind ; who werq likewise men of uncommon 
talents ; and who, in their respective faults and 
merits of this kind, nearly resemble the seulp* 
tors, with whom they respectively flourished. 
Ariosto, like Michael Angelo, is bold and 
spirited, but extravagant ; while Marino, like 
Bernini, is redundant, smooth, and ingenious; 
but frivolous and affected. The merits and 
fi^ult^ of the two first aie cer^inly of a higher 
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CHAP, dass; and the judgment of the public has^ 

Of Novelt ^^^^^^^^9 j«sUy given them a higber rank and 

station in literature and art. Ariosto's extra* 
vfigance is, indeed, of a very different kind 
from Michael Angelo's, whose geniu3 more 
resembled Milton's ; but still it is equally ex* 
travagance. 

10. There is, however, another cause, be* 
sides the mere love of novelty, for that pro« 
fusion of prnamenti and. unremitted affectatioa 
of elegance and splendor, which distinguish thft 
decline or corruption of taste in every species 
of literary composition. When a language hat 
been cultivated with success, and enriched with 
popular works in prose and verse, the brilliant 
and prominent passages of the most popular 
and admired of , them become fixed in every 
person's memory; and are thus made the scaler 
by which they measure, and the criterion, by 
which they judge the general style of succeed^ 
ing.compositions ; which are consequently con« 
demned as flat, trite, or unpoUshed, if they do 
hot utmformly stand this unfair test. If, oa 
the contrary, they do, they necessarily display 
ornament, where the subject requires plainness 
and simplicity ; and thus acquire that tawdry 
character, wtiicb, though generally abused, can 
alone secure attention ; and authors can bear 
abuse, at all times^ with much more . patience 
than neglect. 
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11. tt is observed by a greiait tritlc tJiat ilien e*Af; 
jtidge of the ifterits t^f a living ^ritet by hii q^ Kovd(> 
^orst performatifces ; htid of those of u dead 
btte, by his bei&t*: laJfcrd this th^y do, nol *ft 
touth from any principle of fnaligtiity or envy, 
as because they rfemetiibet* otily the tndst brit 
li^nt passages of the otie; and eortsequendy 
apply thtirt, even nathihatiically and unihtett*- 
tionalty, as the standards, by which they try 
the lieast brilliant of th^ others. Henee, jitt 
"unvaried degree of brilliance aftd 6tMmMt 
being inquired, those, whose basineiss it is td 
gratify ptiblic taste, strive to dress every part 
t)f their toinpositions alike; whether the 8ubje<*t 
admit of such dress and decoraliott or not: 
atrd as they thus get into a habit of adorning 
their style by rule and system^ •inst^d of by 
t^ste aiTtd feeling, they adorn 6.11 pan^ t)f it ill ; 
and ar^ always either frivolous oi* extravagant : 
for. When just feeling and a discrimrnating 
lact cease to be the legitimate criteria of ex*- 
cellence, tlie capritres of tioveky are fre^ froift 
tall restraint; and the fashion of the day be- 
comes the only test of merit f , 

* Dr. Johnson, Pttf. to Shakspeare, 

t Qttae noQ Idtidantur tticKto a pteritqae, sed(qi]od f^us 
est), propter hoc ipsaai, quod sunt prava laudaatur: nan^i 
sftrtno rectus, et secundum naturam epunciatus, nihil h^^ 
bere ex ingenio videtur. 

QcrjinriilA^I, Iflfetit, t ii* Ct % 
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cHAv. 12, As writers and readers multiply in <i 

Of NoTeUv. *^®g"*S®» ^vpry plain and easy mode of exr 

pression, which it affords, becomes trite anc) 
jcommon by frequent repetition; and certaip 
degrees of vicious refinement and affectation 
become absolutely necessary to e^calt the stylp 
piboye the familiar vulgarity of ^omipon collo- 
quial speech; and as this common coUqquia) 
3pdecb is constantly extending its usurpations, 
and vulgarising refinement; refinen^ent can only 
maintain its character apd k%ep out of its reach, 
}}^ copstantly retreating from it, and becoming 
more refined ; and copsequently more affected 
and constrained - this will be found to be the 
progress of all highly polished languages. 

1 3t In no art has the passion for novelty bad 
more influence, than in that of landscape gar- 
4dening, or embellishing and improving grounds; 
of which it appears hitherto to have been almost 
the sole principle. Whenever this art has been 
practised in countries only partially and imperr 
fectly cultivated; as in th? ancient Persian and 
Roman empires; and in tt^e modern kingdonis 
and states of Eqrope till lately; it always ap.- 
pearqd to delight in a profuse display of labour 
and expense; and in deviating as much as pos- 
sible from ordinary nature. Rivers, springs^ 
groves, lawns, and forests were to be seen every 
where; and the country was covered with fine 
(reps, which exhibited eveiy variety of uaturs^ 
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form: but canals^ fountains, quincunxes, and cHAPi 
parterres were ai^^ be seen where art airid q^ j^^^^i^y^ 
industry had foflliNli-Hbem ; and trees cut into 
the shapes of pyramids and colonnades, men 
and animals, were new and unusual objects j 
and such as were only to be fourtd in highly 
dressed gardens. Novelty, contrast, and sur-» 
prise are naturally so pleasing, that every per-^ 
son was delighted with objects of this kind ; 
and as the word beauty is s^lways appliedindis^ 
criminately to every visible object that is, in 
any way, pleasing, no one hesitated in calling 
them beautifuL A great writer has, indeed, 
gone still further, and so completely sacrificed 
both his feelings and his philosophy to the 
fashion of the day, that, in investigating the 
subject, he discovers that surprise, arising from 
novelty and contrast, is the genuine principle of 
beauty; and that consequently the Boroniean 
island, in which all these tricks of art are con- 
trasted with wild uncultivated mountains sur- 
rounding an extensive lake, is the most beautiful 
spot on the globe *• Another great writer after- 
wards discovered that surprise or astonishment 
was the genuine principle, not of the beautiful, 
but of the sublime ; which, according to him, 
is as diametrically opposite to beauty, as pain 
is to pleasure f . When Montesquieu an^i 

• Montesquieu, Fragm. sur le Gout. 

t Inquiry into the Sublime and BeautifuL 
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CRAP* ^i^tke tbu» differ upon a subject of coquppn 

Of Nc^lty ^^^ ^^ fo^Ung, which .^^tfe;**wi «»^<^ *^ 
' purtiQulfir pl^ct of his iovg||j|^tiQnj who shf^t 

hop^ to ^ac^pq error in any tb^^eticf^l iq-^ 

quiry * ? 

14. 3y taking a cofnparntiv^ view of ^f 
8^le of ornaipental gpirckning in the repdotea^ 
pfirts of AsiOv we shall find a further iUustratk^P 
of the influence of the saip^ principle pf poverty 
in a diFe<:tly contrary mode pf practice* In th? 
yast and populous empire of Chipa, every sp<H 
capable of proda^ing food for either ipan or 
b^$t 19 cultivated to !th<^ utipost extent of art 
and industry; and there th^ gardeofi of luxijry 
and grounds devoted to amusement are a^ect^ 
^ly diversified with arti^cial rocks^ irregular 
lak^8 and pond$i and other imitations of the 
wild varieties of ifncuUivated natvire : fpr there, 
iiuch objects are rare and novel ; and conse-*^ 
qaeqtly the posae^sipg them displays wealths 
ti^ste, and magnificence. 

15. With the general extension pf cultivatiop 
and eiH^losing in £ngland| this style^ or at lea3| 
an imperfect imitation of it, was introdiiiced 
among us ; and, as novelty recoq^mend^d it to 
fashion^ it soon obtained the sanction of geneiri^ 
fi9a^; which it has now possessed so Ipi^ 

LucxAK* Epigr, t. 
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thul it JilU probably 9000 lose il by the ioflur csAir* 
^oce of the aaroe regtless power which first 10*^^^,^' ,. 
laroduceo it. At least it had no other pnneipte < 
to re$t upon ; aad this is, iq its nature, a change*^ 
able o6e. It may ser ve^ indeed^ to distinguish 
the great man's place from the adjoining coun^ 
try; aod a large space of grpundi enclosed by 
a' belt, apd dotted with clumps, may show hia 
wealth a0fd niagoifioence ; and the sa^rifice^ 
which he maizes to his taste : but these sacrificed 
atford no gratificatioin but to vanity; since 
by the very act of sacrificing it ; that is, of 
throwing it open, all the charms of intricacy 
and variety af e demolished, and no other sub- 
stituted in their place. 

%6. These charms of intricacy and variety, 
which ought p^culiauly to be cherished and 
cultivated in. this art*, owe all their effect to 
ibe natural love erf novelty, of which we are 
here treating : for, though contrast and surprise 
cannot constitute beauty, they can render it 
more impressive; and^ though a number of 
objects seen together are still the ,same, as 
when: seefi separately, yet their e0eet upon the 
^ye and febie imaginatiQin is extremely dtffcirentl 
Sy being skilfully divided and arranged i^ 
asperate comp^sitiai^, aod showjs successively 

*^ Let not each beauty every wher^ be spy'4# 
Where h^lf the skill is <]ecently to hide» 

BoFB, Epist. 00 Tairtd 
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CHAP, in scened artfully contrasted with eacl^otheiV 
Of N * It ^^^^ acquires separately the charm of novelty,' 

and contributes to bedtow it on the next ; andf- 
as all is never shown lit once, the spfectator' 
never knows when he has seen* all ; hat stilif 
imagines that there are other beauti^ unre-'* 
vealed, which fancy decorates with its ownf^ 
colours; The proprietor or contriver, indeed, 
irho knows all, can suffer no such pleasing 
delusions : but, nevertheless, the changes pro- 
duced by every variation of season, or even of 
weather, in confined scenery are so great; and 
the alterations made in a composition by the 
growth or amputation of the branfeh of a tree^ 
so important, that the novelty of it is inex- 
hatustible and everlasting ; especially if the pro- 
prietor improve, not by a preconcerted plan, 
but by the more safe arfd certain method of 
gradual experiment and observation. It is 
often impossible to knov^ what ought to be 
done, till we know the effect of what has been 
done; and if this depend upon the growth of 
trees, it cannot be ascertained by any calcula-^ 
tion, but must wait the discovery of time; and, 
by thus waiting, we both diversify and prolong 
the amusement; and hllve the pleasure of con-<^ 
templating, every year, new varieties of still 
improving scenery. The planter, too, is apt to 
think that, if his plantations grow, his work is 
done : but if he plant for timber, either useful 
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Or ornamental; his plantations must be thinned chap. 
gradually ; and, if they be meant for orna- ^. ' . 
inentjthe cutting down requires infinitely more 
skill and attention than the planting. The one 
is only the dead colouring of the picture, or 
rough hewing of the statue, in which any error 
may be amended ; but the other is the finish- 
ing of it, in which a single false strois:e may be 
fatal. 

' 17. As every new impression, either upon 
the organs of sense, or upon the mind, tlmt is 
not absolutely painful, is pleasing, curiosity is 
one of the most universal passions ; and one, 
of which the gratifications afford, perhaps, the 
most pure and unmixed, if not the most exqui- 
site pleasures. Not only every acquisition of 
knowledge, but every new idea o;: new image, 
from what source soever it may be derived, 
affords real delight*: whence we are all pleased 
at hearing narrations of miraculous and extra- 
ordinary events, and feel a natural inclination 
to believe them true. So strong, indeed, is this 
inclination, that I have often observed persons 
employ, imperceptibly, no sn^all degree of arti- 
fice to deceive themselves into a belief of mi- 
racles in the truth of which they were no ways 
interested: whence I have been led to suspect 
that many persons, who have passed in the world 

m 

avayyih^HJiff «j ;^a^*f»fMro*.— Aristot. Po€t. i\ xMlU 

G G 
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CHAP. for impostors, have been, in fact, the dopes of 
^^' their own unintentional frauds. The natural 
de^gire of belief becomes, by indulgence, a pre- 
dominant passion ; and such persons practise 
deceit, first on themselves, and then upon 
others. 

1 8. What adds still to the pleasure of hear- 
ing aind believing miraculous events, is the 
grateful emotion caused by surprise; an emo-^ 
tion, which men seem to have equal pleasure 
in receiving and communicating; the eagerness 
for relating wonders being fully as keen' as that 
of listening to them ; so that it almost always 
happens that a wonderful tale grows more won- 
derful, in proportion to the number of mouths, 
through which it has passed. The vanity of 
displaying more knowledge, or affording more 
entertainment, induces every retailer to add 
something; till at last credulity is overstrained, 
and the miracle literally dies of repletion. 

19* This eagerness of curiosity is not at all 
damped or impeded by the object of it being 
known to be offensive and disagreeable; children 
listening greedily to stories of ghosts, at the 
same time, that they tremble at every word ; and 
persons of all ages and descriptions anxiously 
looking out for, and reading all narratives of 
atrocious murders, and horrible executions; 
though, perhaps, they previously know that the 
events, with which they are to be made fui- 
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guaioited, are such as they shall afterwards chap. 
wi^h in vain to blot from their memories. It . q£ i^Q^eltv 
is more than twenty yea,rs ago that I read, in 
a collection of Frer^ch trials, the detailed ac- 
counts of the dreadful sufferings of Urbain 
(J randier and Francis Damiens, and I have 
ever since anxioiisly wished that I had not 
read them ; since, at certain moments, I iSnd 
the horrid images haunt my imagination, in 
such a manner, that I feel it impossible to 
expel thera^ or keep my mind from fluttering 
round them* Start what new trains of ideas I 
will, they all lead to the same horrible and 
disgusting centre; from which no efforts can 
withhold or disentangle them : and yet wqre 
siicb direful scenes (o^e again acted in Europe 
(which God forbid !) I am not certain that the 
natural pruriency and restlessness of curiosity 
wQulfi suffer me to remain in ignorance of 
them* 

20. Though no events, but such as are sup- 
posed, at least, to have really happened, can 
make this very strong and indelible impression 
ppon the mind, yet known and avowed fiction, 
by rnerely holding forth new combinations of 
.circumstances and images, can always excite 
a sufficient degree of curiosity, among the 
inass of mankind, to procure numerous and 
indefatigable readers; as is. abundantly proved 
by the swarms of novels, with which the Englisb 

G Q 2 
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CHAP. and French presses constantly teem. Most of 

' T T r * 

^^ ^ I j these compositions have no other merit, than 

that of relating, in intelligible language, events 
of familiar life, not quite incredible, nor quite 
common ; and yet the worst of them are con- \ 
stantly read with all the avidity of eager curi* 
osity. 

21. Perhaps the feeding and pampering this 
kind of curiosity, to a degree of morbid rest- 
lessness, is the principal, if not the only, moral 
evil resulting from such reading; and this, it 
must be owned, is a considerable one : for the 
habit, which young persons get, of reading 
merely for events, without any attention to 
language, thought, or sentiment, so completely 
unnerves all the powers of application, that 
their minds become incapable of learning, or 
retaining any thing. Whatever they read, they 
read without studying; and merely for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the con- 
tents of the book, which they never attempt to 
analyze, or digest; or turn into nutriment for 
their own minds; without which, reading is, at 
best, but a mere innocent and idle amusement. 
By tlie vicious indulgence of a prurient appe- 
tite, the mind, like the body, may be re-* 
duced to a state of atrophy ; in which, know- , 
ledge, like food, may pass through it, without I 
adding either to its strength, its bulk, or its- 
beauty. 
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22, Besides this atrophy, arising from the chap. 
habit of reading without attention, there is 
likewise a sort of sickly sensibility of mind, 
nourished, if not engendered, by compositions 1 
of this kind; which is equally adverse to the 
acquisition of all useful knowledge and sound 
morality; and which is the more dangerous 
and seductive, as it assumes the name and cha- 
racter of a most amiable virtue; and of one, 
which constitutes the principal charm of the 
softer sex. That fluttering and fidgetty curi- 
osity; — that trembling irritability of habit, which 
cannot stoop to tlie tameness of reality, or the 
insipidity of common life; but is always inte- 
resting itself in the more animated and bril- 
liant events of fiction, is often mistaken for • 
real tenderness and sensibility of temper ; and 
attributed to what, in the cant language of the 
times, is called ^ good heart \ whereas it pro- 
perly belongs to a deranged bead. It is nearly 
of kin to a certain species of charity, (very 
common in the present age) which interests 
itself for the calamities qf all mankind, except 
those, which it has the power to relieve. It 
has been said of another species of cTiarity, that 
it begins at home ; and sometimes ends, where 
it began : but this is so much in the contrary 
extreme, that home is the only part of the 
universe, which entirely escapes its attention. 
It is continually stretching itself out to the 

G G3 
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CHAP* east, and to the west» and to the north, and 

Of n" It *^ ^^® south ; . but always towards objects, 

which it knows to be beyond its reach. Moral 
and physical impossibilities sitik before it ; and 
even excite instead of impeding its indefati- 
gable exertions ; for mere good intentions are 
neither wearied by labour, exhausted by ex- 
pense, nor baffled by obstructions ; and kind 
wishes and benevolent professions easily ex* 
tend themselves to the whole human face; 
. while the rancour and malignity of practice is 
only felt by the comparatively few individuals, 
who are within its reach. Conscience, there- 
fore, seldom hesitates in accepting this com-^ 
promise ; which, either faith invests with the 
armour of grace, or philosophy decks with the 
trappings of virtue; both equally well adapted 
to exalt the mind above the influence of na^ 
tural affection ; and teach it to look down, 
•with contempt, upon the plain, simple, un-. 
assuming character of common practical be-:- 
nevolence *. 

23. Even those writers of novels, whose 
intention is to expose and ridicule this sickly 
habit of mind, do, in fact, feed and promote it, 
as much as any others: for their satire is only 
pointed against the affectation of it; whereas 
the reality, in these cases, is much worse thaq 

* See the admirably drawn characters of Thwackum 
'^'d Square iii Fielding's History of a Foundling. 
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the counterfeit. The capricious wife, or hu- ' chap. 

III. 
morsome daughter, who only acts a fit of q^ xtq' if 

hysterics, or extreme nervous dejection, can- 
not long escape detection ; and when the im- 
posture is exposed, it is cured: but she, who 
has brought her nervous system into such a 
state of subserviency to her temper, as to be 
really disordered and ill, whenever she is 
thwarted or opposed, appeals to the best feel- 
ings of man ; and by thus putting her own vicious 
infirmities under the protection of others' vir- 
tues, secures their indulgence ; and, of course, 
their increase. Like those, who by frequently 
telling a falsehood, become at length dupes to 
their own imposture, such persons become slaves 
to their own weakness, by habitually making 
others slaves to it : for, as this kind of weak- 
ness both feeds, and is fed by vanity, it, at first, 
affords them a specious claim to every selfish 
and unreasonable indulgence; and, ultimately, 
excuses, in their own estimation, not only every 
omission, but almost every violation of the 
practical duties of their station in society. 
Like the theories of the philosophical politi- 
cian, or the calculations of the abstract mathe- 
matician, the benevolence of persons afflicted 
with this eccentric sort of sensibilit}^ is too re- 
fined for tlKi ordinary occurrences of life, which 
are either too insipid to attract their observe^- 
tion, or too coarse to merit their attention, 

G G 4 
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CHAP. 24. When this nervous effervescence of feeU 

^^ "^* ing, or froth of sentiment, is still further su- 
blimated by a dogmatical spirit of devotion, 
its selfishness becomes still more arrogant, .by 
adding the more exalted pretensions of superior 
sanctity to those of superior sensibility. Of 
late this spirit has been much pampered by. 
some of the sentimental narratives in Question; 
the fair authoresses of which, in their ^eal for • 
revelation, boldly bring forward their love-sick 
heroes and heroines into the fields of religious 
controversy; and, as the same hands wield the 
weapons on both sides, they find as little diffi- 
culty in silencing all the cavils, and overturning 
/all the objections of the fictitious disciples of 
Hume, Gibbon, and the French academy, as 
a colonel of the guards does in routing a regi- 
ment of fictitious French soldiers, in a review 
on Blackheath. When victory seems so easily 
obtained, it is no wonder that many are ready 
to enter the lists ; especially, as the shortest 
and .pleasantest way of becoming a saint is by 
converting a sinner. . According to the Italian 
proverb, those, who know nothings doubt no- 
thing ; whence it has frequently happened to 
me of late to hear questions of sacred criticism 
and philosophy decided, upon the authority of 
a dialogue in a novel, from which Grotius and 
Le Clerc, Mosheini and Michaelis sh^-ank in 
despair, or passed by in timid perplexity. 
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25. In other respects, what has been before chap. 
said of the moral influence of tragedy and co- qc ^^ ' u 
medy, may with equal propriety be applied to 
that of novels : for there is the same relation 
between a comedy. and a novel, as between a 
tragedy and an epic poem. The end of morality 
is to restrain and subdue all the irregularities 
of passion and affection; and to subject the 
conduct of Jife to the dominion of abstract 
reason, and the uniformity of established rule: 
but the business of poetry, whether tragic or 
comic, whether epic or dramatic, is to display, 
and even exaggerate those irregularities ; and 
to exhibit the events of life diversified by all 
the wild varieties of ungoverned affections, or 
chequered by all the fantastic modes of ano- 
malous and vitiated habits. It is, therefore, 
utterly impossible for the latter to afford mo- 
dels for the former; and, the instant that it 
attempts it, it necessarily becomes tame and 
vapid ; and, in short, ceases to be poetry : 

- - - caderent omnes a crinibus hydri : 
Surda nihil genieret grave buccina, 

26. Men, however, do not search either epic 
or dramatic fictions for examples to guide them, 
either in the moral or prudential conduct of 
tbjeir affairs ; and, if there be any tiiat do, they 
will be more likely to become, mad, than wick- 
ed i as they will exactly follow the steps of the 
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CHAP. Knight of la Mancha, who sought for practical 
"^* examples in the species of poetical fiction then 
v^^,r-^^-^' most in fashion. Narrative fictions are, indeed, 
generally more extravagant than dramatic, for 
reasons before mentioned ; and consequentlv a 
general, who should attempt to imitate Achilles, 
might be guilty of more wild absurdities, than 
a lover, who should attempt to imitate Lotha- 
rio: but nevertheless, I believe, there is as 
little danger in the example of the one, as of 
the other: at least those heads that can be 
turned, and those hearts that can be tainted by 
such examples, would not have remained long 
unturned, and untainted, if they had never been 
acquainted with them. Alexander is said to 
have dragged a man at his chariot wheels in 
imitation of Achilles: but Alexander wotild have 
been furious, cruel, and implacable, if he had 
never read the Iliad, nor heard of the siege of 
Troy: the torturing of Philotas, and assassina- 
tion of Parmenio, were certainly not in imita- 
tion of the hero of Homer. 

27. It is natural for the professors of every 
art and science to imagine, that the particular 
objects of their respective pursuits are as im- 
portant to the whole human race, as they are 
to themselves individually ; whence there have 
been, not only poets, but painters, to whom the 
productions of their own art have appeared, 
in the high character of bodies of universal 
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*thics, which were tof correct national manners, cha^^ 
and to improve and promote the practice of ^- "^' , 
fevery social virtue, by exhibiting examples for 
the imitation, and recording events for the 
instruction of mankind ; as if men ever applied 
to such sources of information for directions 
how to act in the moral or prudential concerns 
of life; or ever looked at pictures for any 
thing but amusement. The most excellent of 
all ethic painters is unquestionably our coun- 
trymati Hogarth; but though his humorous 
and expressive characters and compositions 
have been viewed with delight by almost all 
tanks and conditions of persons for more than 
half a century, we may safely affirm that there 
has not been one rake, prostitute, or idle ap- 
prentice the less for them. Real examples may, 
indeed, have some effects but fiction is always 
treated as fiction; and considered as mer6 
matter of amusement. Every glutton can be 
^diverted with the story of Helluo*; and yet 
. persevere in his course of sensuality without 
intermission: but if another glutton of his 

• Pope's Moral Essays, lip, i. 238 ; who seems to have 
taken it from la Fontaine. Had he been acquainted with 
th(B original of Macho, a comic" poet, who has told the 
story, with much humour, of Philoxenus, a writer of dithy- 
rambics in the court of the elder Dionysius, he would 
probably have made more of it. The fragment is pre- 
served by Athenaeus, and edited, with other fragments of 
the skm€ poet, by Grotius, Excerpt, p. 851. 
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CHAP, own age die of apoplexy or sulfocation, it 
v"' generally produces a short fit of abstinence; 
\_^-^r^'' though never any permanent reformation : for 
the terror, even of real examples, constantly 
subsides, as the remembrance of them is gra- 
dually obliterated. 

28. The only moral good, that appears to 
result from either poetry, music, painting, or 
sculpture, arises from their influence in civil- 
izing and softening mankind, by substituting 
intellectual, to sensual pleasures ; and turning 
the mind from violent and sanguinary, to mild 
and peaceful pursuits. The lovers of these 
arts seldom or never disturb the tranquiUity 
either of kingdoms or families ; and, if their 
lives be not very useful, they are always harm- 
less, and often ornamental to society. The 
human mind cannot subsist without occupation, 
even during its intervals of relaxation from 
useful or serious employment; and if it have no 
intellectual amusements to soothe its lassitude 
and inquietude, during those intervals, it will 
fly for relief to ruinous dissipation or gross 
sensuality. It is true, that excessive attention 
to any of these arts often withdraws the mind 
from the study or cultivation of others more 
important and beneficial : but it oftener with- 
draws it from indulgences, which are more cri- 
minal and destructive, both to the individual 
and society. The frequenting of theatres, and 
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reading of romances and novels, often occupy chap. 
time, which jni^ht be more profitably em- ^, ^"' 

1 1 • .u .• '. r IT I Of Novelty. 

ployed m the active pursuits of life; but v,^ r- , ^ r-^ 
which probalily would be more profusely 
wasted in the more frivolous amusements of 
the coffee-house or assembly-room, or in the 
more ruinous indulgences of the tavern or the 
brothel. 

29. The erroneous estimates, which young 
persons of quick sensibility and vivid imagina- 
tion form of life and manners; and the false 
hopes, which they consequently entertain of 
conjugal happiness, are undoubtedly confirmed 
and strengthened by the exaggerated pictures 
of human perfections, which, they find in com- 
positions of this kind: but, nevertheless, such 
persons will always be drawing such visionary 
pictures; and will equally find imaginary pro- ' 
totypes for them in real life, whether they read 
such compositions, or not; and the restlessness . 
and discontent arising from such a disposition 
is equally adverse to regular morals and social 
happiness. Finding nothing in the persons, 
with whom they are united, corresponding with 
the extravagant ideas, which their heated ima- 
ginations had formed; but still persuaded that 
these ideas are taken from reality and not from 
fancy, they become dissatisfied with all that 
they had so eagerly desired, and appropriate 
all the general. vices and infirmities of hgraan 
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nature to tb^ particular object, wbose vices ot 
infii cnities are most exposed to their constant 
observation. Hence they are always easily 
disgusted ; and it often happens that the very 
qualities, which contributed to win their esteem, 
and inflame their passion, while viewed at 9 
distance, become the means of turning their 
esteem to scorn, and their love to hatred, wheo 
constantly and unseasonably obtruded upon 
them. 

30. There is no virtue more amiable in the 
softer sex, than that mild and .quiescent spirit 
of devotion ; which, without entangling itself 
in the dogmas of religion, is melted by its. cha- 
rities, and exhilarated by its hopes : but, never- 
theless, it frequently happens that women, who 
have been educated in all the strictness of its 
pure morality, do so blend and confound the 
ideas of sin and sensuality, that they estimate 
the virtue of modesty only as it tends to check 
appetite and control desire : whence they neg- 
lect all the means of inspiring respect in their 
husbands, but such as can only be employed at 
the expense of that passion, which it should be 
their constant ;Study to cherish, perpetuate, g^nd 
exalt. Thus their freedom and reserve are 
equally unseasonable ; the one being ever em- 
ployed to excite personal disgust, and the oth^er 
to damp personal affection. 

31. It has been observed by moralists . th.^ 
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Ibe sorrows and inquietudes, which embitter chap. 

• III. 

private life, are caused more by little acts of q^ Novelty* 

vexation, insult, and oppression often repeated, 
than by any of those great vices and atrocious 
crimes, against which nature revolts; and 
which, therefore, occur but seldom. With 
equal truth, it may be observed, that those 
reciprocal disgusts, which grow up between 
persons thus nearly and dearly connected, and 
gradually poison their happiness and embitter 
their existence, do not proceed so much from 
any marked violations of decency and decorum, 
as from little neglects and inattentions, so 
often repeated that they become constitutional 
habits, operating the more steadily and se- 
curely, because slowly and unobserved. Such 
is the perverse constitution of human nature, 
that, while every personal charm loses, every 
disgusting quality acquires influence by a re- 
petition of its exertion; and as no charms are 
so perfect as to be entirely exempt from such 
qualities, the empire of mere personal beauty 
is always of short duration : 

- - - medio de fonteJeporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat. 

So loniias imagination is c^uided and stimulated 
by desire, it embellishes every image, that sense 
supplies : but, as soon as tiesire is sated, ima- 
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CHAP. gination changes sides, and all its powers of 
r^e XT * u embellishment are at once inverted. 

Of Novelty. 

32. It is not merely in our sexual connec- 
tions, but in ev^ry object of our desires or 
pursuits, that imagination acts this double part 
Prior to attainment or possession, it employs 
every artifice to augment its charms and enhance 
its value; but immediately afterwards becomes 
equally busy and active in exposing its defects 
and heightening its faults ; which, of course, 
acquire influence as their opposites lose it. 
Thus it happens that in moral as well as phy- 
sical — in intellectual as well as sensual gratifi- 
cations, the circles of pleasure are expanded 
only in a simple ratio, and to a limited degree; 
while those of pain spread in a compound rate 
of progression; and are only limited in their 
degree by the limits of our existence. At the 
same time, therefore, that, by enlarging the 
sphere of our connections, and the range of 
our enjoyments, we extend and multiply our 
pleasures and gratifications, we also extend 
and multiply, and that too in a compound pro- 
portion, our pains, disgusts, and disappoint- 
ments. We satiate desire, indeed, and satisfy 
curiosity; but without reflecting that by so 
doing we extinguish both; and, with them, ex- 
tinguish the lights that principally serve to 
che^r our way through life, and render inte- 
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restiog the objects that break and diversify its chap. 

tedious uniformity. . Of Novelty. 

33. Of all our desires, perhaps, the desire v^^^p-v"^^ 
of knowledge is that, of which the gratifications 
are the most pure and unmixed, as weU as the 
most permanent ; and which being, at the same 
time, the most difficult to cloy or satiate, affords 
the most oertain aod ample means of durable 
:and solid happiness. But, nevertheless, when 
the acquisition of new ideas ceases to be new, 
it generally ceases to charm ; and the possession 
itself brings, perhaps,.more of humiliation than 
triumph — more of dissatisfaction thaq comfor| 
pr content-^ 

/Tis but to know how litde can be known 
To pity others' faults, and feel our own. 

It has been the triumphant boast of fanatics of 
all sects and all times that the meanest among 
them have been able to look down with scorn 
upon thAf)ride of human science ; and to de- 
cide, without study or investigation, those ab- 
struse, questions concerning final causes, from 
which its wisest professors turned away in 
doubt, or shi^ank in despair: for as the igno- 
rance of such persons never allows them to 
doubt, their mental continue to be as limited 

r 

as their corporeal views, which see nothing 
between themselves and heaven ; of which they 
'soon conceive themselves to be the chosen 
ipinisters VLtid special organs, l^he science o( 

Hh 
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cHAr. ^ philosopher oh the contrary, by giring Um 

Of Not^lty* ^ *^^® extensive and compreheodive view of 
things, makes him sensible of bis own insigni- 
ficance in the scale of being; and, whilst it 
enlarges bis understandings narrows his pre<f 
tensions and humbles his pride : for wbaiever 
rbay be said of the pride of sdenoe, it is aU 
ways meek and humble* compared witli tibe 
pride of ignorance *« 

34* But not only the presumption of prid€| 
but the ardour of affection is diluted, and ret 
duced to a lower tone, as the boundaries of 
knowledge are expanded: for as the connect* 
tions of the mind are multiplied and extended, 
its relish for each individual object beqomes " 
less keen. The flattering visions of hope, too, 
fade before a more steady but less brilliant 
light; and though the materials for forming 
pleasant schemes and specious projects be in*? 
creased, the . time for emf^oying them is ci^r? 
tailed, apd the fopndations upon which the 
edifices were to s^nd, shaken and dissolvec) 
by the very power that wa$ to raise them, 
Thus even the solitary amusement^ commonly 
Called building castles in the air^ ceases; an4 
mental employment, the last and best source 
of bappinipss, loses, by contiqqed exertion, all 
^ power to entertain or delight. Our facuU 

Mbjtawbsiu 
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ties have no new modes of exercise, nor the chap- 

III 
objects, which employ tl^ip, any new modeR of q£ jjove^^y 

pi^esentiiig themselves; and those^ that are old; 
are become stale by repetition, and cap i^^ 
longer excite interest, or awaken atteafioo^ 
Thus, as we grow old, evwy thing, that sqr* 
rounds u% seema to grow. old with us^ ^nd tb^ 
mind is gradoally prepared for the approaching 
disaolutipn of its babiteition. 

35, Nevertheless, life seems tp bp more va- 
lued in its last stages than in its firpt: at least 
we always find it gttarded with mo^ccare, and 
5)re8erved with more caution, by those who are 
labouring under all the hopeless infirmities of 
age and decrepitude, than by those who are 
rioting in the full enjojnnent of youth, health, 
and vigour. But for this there are several 
reasons to be assigned : in tlie first place, tba^ 
which appears to be love of iife^ is often nothing 
more than* fear of death ; which, like a]l other 
^ubjects of terror, becon>es njor^ terrible, as it 
approaches nearer, and as the mind^ upon 
iwhich it acts, grows weaker : in the next plac9, 
we are, by a sort of natural and instii^ctivi^ 
impuldS) always disposed to be sparing of any 
thing, of which we have but little left ; more 
especially in cases, where, by the necessary 
la>ws of progression, that little is, every instant, 
hecoauaglei^ : and lastly, t^a^^^gb the auctions 
9^ altiiaishinQnt^ of the y^ung a^e mpre ard^Al 
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CHAP. and violent, those of the' old are more steady 
Of n"' *^^ permanent, as well a3 more widely diflfused, 
v>-^-^' In youth, while the powers of enjoyment ar? 
fresh and vigorous, and every object around 
f)s wears the unsullied bloom of novelty, we 
are led from one to another in a succession so 
rapid fhat we have not time ta attach ourselves 
to any in particular. But as this bloom of 
novelty fades by use, the nnnd becomes Im 
restless, and our desultory pleasures and amuse- 
xnents gradually subside into regular pursuits 
and fixed habits^ which produce regular and 
fixed, though seldom very ardent attachments, 
to every object, with which they connect us; 
and the number of these objects will of course 
be increased, as life is lengthened, and the 
causes and opportunities of habitual attach- 
ment varied and extended. Thus the hooks 
and links, which liold the affections of age, 
are more numerous and complicated, tba^ 
those which hold the passions of youth; an4 
though each individually be less strong, their 
tinited force, joined to that of the other causes 
above mentioned, renders them more effective. 
Xove may be extinct, and friendship buried iti 
the grave with deceased contemporaries : but, 
nevertheless, both will be I'^eplaced by habttud 
. attachm^ht to inanimate objects : — to the trees, 

that we* hav^ planted or protected:'*^ to the 
•l^outes^ that vfe have built or inhaUt^d ;-^M| 
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the lands, that we have purchased or improved: .cha.p. 
—•to the books* that we have studied or admired: ^^ * ' ,_ 
*-^to the curiosities, that we have collected or 
valued :— and even to the money, that we have 
emassed. Long and constant association will 
render them all more or less, dear to us; and 
rather than leave them for ever, :we would be 
content to bear for ever the accumulated mise* 
Tits of Weakness, decrepitude, and: paiiii 

36. Upon the same principle, the love>of 
property, as well as the love of life, increa^s 
in proportion as the powers of enjoying it, and 
the probable period of possessing it, are dimi- 
nished: for, though the importance^ which it 
confers, and the power exercised in beqqeath- 
ing it, may be weighty considerations^ this habi* 
tual attachment seems to be universally the ruling 
iiiotive. Hence the characteristic. foible of old 
age is not so much avarice as parsimony: — to 
be careful in saving and accumulating, . rather 
than eager and ambitious in acquiring. The 
bold speculations of usury or commerce, which 
stake the chances of enormous gain against 
those of enormous loss, seldom either enrich 
or ruin the old; whose love of what they pps* 
sess is generally more powerful than the desire 
of possessing more. In bequeathing, too, they 
most commonly show more tenderness and 
-Concern for the property itself, than either for 
.their own good fame, or for the comfort and 
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well-being of those upon whom they bestow it: 
wbenee the last anxious wish of the expiring 
miser iS) almost invariably, that his possessions 
may be kept together undiminished and unim^ 
paired. For this reason it has been found ex^ 
pedient, in almost all countries, where pro- 
perty has been secure and the disposal of it 
free^ to enact laws liimiiar to our statute of" 
Mortmain : for as old men feel but little at^- 
tachment to persons and much to things, they 
will naturally be disposed to leave what they 
possess to a permanent corporation, where it 
must necessarily, remain entire, rather than 
expose it to be embezzled or dispersed by 
individual caprice or extravagance. Personal 
vanity, indeed^ and the desire of recording 
and perpetuating a name, may often greatly 
promote this disposition: but, nevertheless, its 
root seeim to be in an habitual attachment to 
the possession itself, and a consequent anxiety 
for its integral preservation : whence it has 
often appeared most prevalent, where there 
has been no symptom of such vanity. 

37. Though this habitual attachment to ob- 
jects of property or possession may with pro- 
priety be ranked among our selfish attachments; 
as it arises, in a great degree, from selfish af- 
fections; it is, nevertheless, much less purely 
or sordidly selfish than many of those gratifi- 
cations of vanity or sensuality, which pass, itk 
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the general estimation of mankind, for social, chaf. 
liberal, and generous pleasures. The dissipated Qf J^^ tfy 
rake, and voracious glutton, who spend tbeiv 
property in the unlimited indulgence of their 
passions and appetites, are surely more thor 
roughly selfish than any of those, who, through 
parsimony or frugality, do not spend it at all' 
The pursuits of t^ former begin and end with 
themsekes, and have no object but their own 
personal indulgence; whereas those of tb^ 
latter must necessarily extend to a greater dis*' 
tance, and embrace tbe good of some objects 
beyond their own existence: but still as tbe 
gratifications of the former are generally iq 
company, and those of the latter in solitude, 
Che one. are reckoned liberal and social, an() 
the other sordid and selfish; as if persons 
could not seek their own peculiar indulgence 
^hen with others, or employ themselves for 
the good of others when alon^. Even that 
facility in giving, which so often distinguishes 
tbe gay and dissipated, may be purely setfisivt 
for as there is a degree of humiliation in re^r 
ceiving favours of this kind, there is a propor- 
tionate gratification of pi ide and iQsole,Qce in 
conferring them ; and when they are conferred 
indiscriminately, without prudence or circom^ 
spection as to the means or the objects, we may 
safely conclude that this gratification is the 
real motive'^ and spring of action ; though^ 
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cdAP. perhaps, it may lie concealed even from tbd 
^ V^* , person, whom it actuates. In the payment of 

Of Novelty. ^ . \ , ... r i i i j 

a just debt or discharge of a legal demand^ 
there can be no grarificatioti of this kind; 
tvherefore, he, who cannot make his justice 
keep pace with his generosity, but squanders 
in profuse donations what is due to expecting 
creditors, may be assured that his real motive 
is such gratification, and that his generosity is 
as sordidly selfish as the avarice of the usurer 
who supplies the means of it*. 
' 38. As every natural or social affection is 
weakened, and ev^ry habitual attachment 
strengthened by time, it frequently happens^ 
in the last stages of life, that the objects of 
the one are only valued as the links, which 
are to extend our connections with the other: 
whence arises that anxious desire of extending 
this connection as far as possiUe, which so 
often induces old persons to entail their pro^ 
perty to the latest i>eriod possible^ and to 
^^ransfer all power over it from known and 
approved children to grandchildren or great 

* '< Qai aliis nocent, ut in alios liberates sinfc, ineadeoi 
•uot injustitia, ut si ia suam rem aliena convertan.t. • 4 
nihil est enim liberale, quod non idem justura/' 

Cic. Off. 1. i. f. xiv. 

^ Lv6iAy« Epigr.NauQC. 
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grandchildren; ^hose future dispositions cannoif 
even be guessed at : but still by these means, ^r ^ ^ 
the beloved possession is rendered secure for 
another generation ; and that consideration is 
?3ufficient to supersede every feeble claim of ex-r 
piring afFection. In the lower orders of society, 
firbere there are ao such objects of habitual ati? 
I^achment, but where 

The mude^t wanU of every day 
The toil of every day supplies — 

€hc parental affections generally die away, as 
in the brtjite creation, . with the necessities 
/or their exertion, and the habits of conti- 
nued intercourse, which those necessities pro- 
duced, 

39. To be secluded from every object of 
attachment or pursuit, whether animate or 
inanimate; and reduced to dead silent soli- 
tude, in which the mind is left to the unvaried 
and uninterrupted sense of its own mere exr 
istence, without any hope of change but in the 
termination of it, is perhaps the most extreme 
state of suffering, that human nature can long 
endure. Such is perpetual solitary imprison- 
ment, the most xruelj because the most per* 
tnanent and lingering mode of torture, of any, 
which the ;nalignaut ingenuity of man h^th 
invented to torment man ; and which has thi^ 
peirqUarHy of injustice over n^ost ptbers^^ thg^| 
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cif Av. while it guards the sufferer merely to make bitir 

Of Novelty. ®^^^*'» ^^ '^^^^ out no example of terror to deter 

others from committing his crime. His suffer* 
iago being unseen, no one observes or thinks of 
tbem : for liberty, occupation, and society are, 
like he&ltb, reputation, and forlaiiie, blessings 
of which no one ever knows or considers the 
value, till he feels the loss*. 

40. Even without confinement, were we 
doomed to spend our lives with one set of 
unchanging objects, which could afford no pew 
varieties, either of sensations, images^ or ideas; 
nor produce any new modifications or disposi-r 
lions in tho^e previously felt pr acquired, ail 
around us would soon have the tiresome saioe^ 
ness of the walls of a cell. If to this were 
added prescience of every event th^t was tq 
happen to us through \\ffi; so as to extinguish 
hope and expectation, and every feeling of 
suspense or pleasure of novelty, it would 
scarcely be possible for any .gratification^ 
that remained, to render existen(:e endurable. 
Thus, if we suppose the world and its in- 
habitants to be fixed in oqe unchangeable 
state for ever, deprived of all yariatjon of 
seasoDSj and of every kind of progressive or 
successive growth, decay, Qf reproduction, bov 

p!0)7. HiBt M. il4$- 
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perfect soever we may appose that fixed $tftt# 
to be, we should sppa become^ so tired of it^ 
ffrere it realized, %h%t we dioiild eagerly covet 
^Dy chaoge, and a:gree witfo the poet that etrea 
death itself is to be reckoned amiKig the giftf 
or benefactipns iof nature *. Man^ as he »ow 
is, is fon»ed lor the worlds as it now v^ in 
ivhieb 

He Beyer i9> but always to be blest^^ 

that is, his real happiness consists in the means 
and not in the end:^-^in acquisition^ and not 
in possession. The source and principle of it 
is, therefore, novelty : the attainment of new 
ideas; the formation of new trains of thought; 
the renewal and extension of affections and 
jBittachments ; the new circumstances and situa-* 
tions, in which all theobjects of those affections 
and attachments appear by periodical or pro- 
gressive change ; the new lights, in which we 
purselves view them, as we advance froni in- 
fancy to matiirity, and from maturity to decay; 
the consequent new exertiofis and variations of 
pursuit adapted to every period of life ; and, 
^bove all, the un}imited power of fancy in 
pnultiplying and varying the objects, the results, 
and the gratifications of our pursuits beyond 
the bounds of reality, or the probable duration 
pf existence. A statp of abstract perfectjbf} 

♦ Juvepj^ 8at. if, 
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CHA>. tirould, according to. our present weak and ia^ 
"^* adequate notions of things, be a state of per-» 
\^0 ^J^^} feet misery ; as it would necessarily preclude 
almost every mental exercise and iotellectpal 
gratification, from %vhich our happiness here 
arises. If every thing were known, there would 
be nothing to be learned ; if every good were 
possessed, there would be none to be acquire ; 
and if none were witnting, or there were no 
evil, there would be none xo be done : and 
consequently all would be dead inaction, or 
action without nfotive pr effisct. So absurd 
and presumptuous is it in us to attempt to 
form any ideas of the beatitude of superior 
|)eings, whose faculties and modes of inteili^ 
genqe have, perhaps, not)iing ip common witl\ 
Wr 9w%. 



THE END^ 



Fi'UiteU by Luke Hamara & Saoe| 
ii«ar LiacolaVIon Fields. 
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